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Alternatives to Alternatives: 

Approaches to Aristotle’s Arguments per impossibile 


TANELI KUKKONEN 


1. Introduction: Indirect Arguments, Impossible Premises 

Aristotle shows a predilection towards indirect argumentation in natural 
philosophy. This does not correspond to the model of demonstrative sci¬ 
ence presented in the Posterior Analytics. More enlightening in this regard 
is Aristotle’s introduction to the art and types of deduction at the begin¬ 
ning of the Topics : 

A deduction , then, is an argument in which, certain things being supposed, something 
different from the suppositions result of necessity through them. It is a demonstration 
if the deduction is from things which either are themselves true and primary or have 
attained the starting-point of knowledge about themselves through some primary and 
true premises. A dialectical deduction, on the other hand, is one which deduces from 
what is acceptable. 1 

Aristotelian deductions, then, appear to be conceived of as synthetic argu¬ 
ments: they produce a novel result out of previously accepted premises. 
The difference between demonstrations and dialectical arguments, mean¬ 
while, comes down to a difference between scientific and contestable 
premises. The starting-points of true (demonstrative) science are seen as 
acceptable in and of themselves. In dialectics, by contrast, initial premises 
are accepted on the basis of, e.g., authority. As such, they can be con¬ 
tested; they can also turn out to be untrue (100a30-101a4). Further on, 
Aristotle remarks that one of the applications of dialectical argumenta¬ 
tion is where there is appreciable difference of opinion (104b 1-5). It is 
no wonder that Aristotle should find use for this type of argument in nat¬ 
ural philosophy, where a large body of contrasting views had been accu¬ 
mulating ever since the time of the Ionian philosophers. Aristotle also 
makes a further point. Sometimes an opinion is investigated for its own 
sake; at other times, the usefulness of such knowledge only becomes appar- 


1 Topics , 1.1, 100a25-30; tr. by Robin Smith in: Aristotle. Topics I and VIII ”, Oxford 1997 
(translator’s emphases retained). 
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ent later (104b8-12). Aristotle envisions dialectical argumentation as pro¬ 
ducing accumulative knowledge in much the same way demonstration 
does (cf. the citation above): the conclusion of one argument can become 
a premise in the next. 2 

The refutation of some well-known position, together with the conse¬ 
quent acceptance of its contradictory, is an obvious case of dialectical 
argumentation; 3 one evidently useful in the study of nature, as well, as a 
tool of elimination and narrowing down of options. 4 An indirect refuta¬ 
tion in Aristotle typically takes the following skeletal form. We first assume 
that what is claimed (say, ‘p’) is true. We then posit a valid conditional 
relation of the form “if p, then q”. If q now turns out to be impossible, 
or manifestly false, then it seems evident p was false as well: for “a false¬ 
hood is always concluded through falsehoods” ( Top. 8.12, 162b 13-14). 
And from the fact that p cannot reasonably be held, not-p follows. This 
method of indirect argumentation, called in the Topics (8.2, 157b34-158a2) 
an argument “through the impossible”, is also presented—this time in 
syllogistic garb—in the Posterior Analytics (1.26; cf. also An. Pr. 1.44), where 
it is called a “demonstration leading to the impossible”. The procedure 
can be loosely formalised as follows: 

(PI) P 

(P2) p (+ auxiliary premises a, b, c . ..) q 


(Cl) q 
(P3) ~Mq 

(G2) ~Mp 

Premises (PI) and (P2) lead to the acceptance of conclusion (Cl), a con¬ 
clusion which, however, is shown to be impossible by the mutual accep¬ 
tance of (P3); it is through this impossibility that we in the end come to 
conclude in step (C2) the opposite of our original hypothesis (PI). The 
two appellations refer to one and the same type of argument. 


2 Aristotle also mentions his famous aporiai in the same context, pointing out that in 
some cases, there are convincing arguments for both sides of the contested matter (104b 12- 
17). Apparendy, dialectic has some usage here, too, even if its use can hardly be very 
straightforward. 

3 According to Soph. El ., 2, 165b3-4, this would seem to be the only way to argue dialec¬ 
tically; but as we shall see, the later tradition would conflate what are here called “dialec¬ 
tical” and “examinational” arguments under dialectics. 

4 For the use of dialectic in science, see E. Berti, Does Aristotle’s Conception of Dialectic 
Develop? in: W. Wians (ed.), Aristotle’s Philosophical Development. Problems and Prospects , Lanham 
1996, 105-30. 
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As Robin Smith has noted, Aristotle’s per impossibile arguments differ 
significandy from modem conceptions of reductio ad absurdum in that Aristotle 
does not think that one need necessarily point to a self-contradiction in the 
opponent’s premises in order to refute him or her. 5 All one has to do is 
demonstrate that from the opponent’s premises something follows which 
is false in the opinion of all, the majority of, or—at the very least—the 
most reasonable people. The significance of this lies in the fact that Aristotle 
does not think in terms of model theory, when he presents his theory of 
dialectical argumentation. When showing up the opponent’s errors, one 
need not refer solely to the set of propositions put forward by the oppo¬ 
nent; the ultimate point of reference is the (one and only) actual world. 

Aristotle does distinguish between a false supposition and an impossi¬ 
ble one in the De caelo on the grounds that “it is not the same to make 
a false hypothesis as to make an impossible hypothesis; an impossibility 
[only] follows from what is impossible” (1.12, 28lb 15-16). He also remarks 
that absolute falsehoods and impossibilities differ from hypothetical ones, 
with the latter only obtaining “if certain conditions are fulfilled” (b3-8). 
But his distinctions again have nothing to do with model theoretical rea¬ 
soning. Aristotle’s example of a possible falsehood is the claim that some¬ 
one is singing when he or she is in fact playing the lyre (and not singing). 
The example takes on a temporal aspect, when Aristotle evokes what we 
presume is a parallel case: sitting and standing, he says, are only rela¬ 
tively, not absolutely contradictory qualities in a man, for they cannot be 
assumed to be true at the same time, only successively. (28lb9-10, 12- 
14, 16-18.) It is not immediately apparent how these various distinctions 
relate to the general framework of indirect argumentation, although clearly 
Aristotle sees the two as being connected. 

Another qualification has more immediate relevance. It is obviously 
only rarely that the opponent’s stated assumptions parade a manifest 
impossibility up front. (Otherwise there would be little need for argument.) 
Indeed, the simple fact that the opponent stands behind his suppositions 
may be enough to dissuade him, her, or the general public from endorsing 
the truth: “unless it is extremely obvious that it is false, people will say 
that it is not impossible, so that questioners do not get what they want” 
[Top. 8.2, 158a2-3, tr. Smith). Accordingly, Aristotle recommends that one 
use affirmative deduction rather than indirect refutation whenever possi¬ 
ble. (Cf. An. Post. 1.26.) If, however, an indirect refutation is necessary, 


Cf. Smith 1997 {op. cit., above, n. 1), in his commentary on Aristotle, Topics I and VIII, 120. 
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one must typically add one or more auxiliary premises to get at an impos¬ 
sible conclusion: hence “a, b, c, etc.” in our original schematisation (cf. 
Top. 7.1, 152b 17-24). 

But the introduction of such additional postulates brings with it com¬ 
plications, for the simple reason that they are indeed something not put 
forward by the opponent him/herself. It is entirely possible that the oppo¬ 
nent will simply deny one of the postulates, or that the conclusion fol¬ 
lows from the premises, especially if it has taken a lot of argumentative 
steps to get there. 6 Or, alternatively—and this possibility carries with it 
far more potential for damage—the defendant may claim that the (impos¬ 
sible) conclusion indeed follows: not, however, from the original premises, 
but from the ones added by the interrogator. 

This, in a word, was Galen’s line of argument on behalf of the Platonists 
and against Aristotle, when the philosopher physician came to examine 
the latter’s alleged refutation of self-motion. According to Galen, Aristotle 
in the first chapter of the seventh book of the Physics slips in an impossible 
supposition of his own, when he tries to eliminate the only alternative to 
his famous principle that everything in motion is moved by something 
(pan ananke to kinoumenon hypo tinos kineisthai). But from an impossible premise, 
only further impossibilities follow; therefore Aristotle’s argument fails. 7 
Galen’s brief statement is better understood if we borrow yet another leaf 
from Aristode’s Topics. If one merely rejects one of the premises that led 
to a false conclusion indiscriminately, Aristode says, one has yet to accom¬ 
plish anything. One must specifically target “that because of which the 
falsehood came about” (cf. Top. 2.10): one must show why it was this 
premise and no other that led to the impossibility. This is what Galen 
evidendy claims to have done—only with results different from Aristode’s. 8 

The line of criticism initiated by Galen provoked a long and many- 
faceted discussion among commentators on Aristode. The commentators 
soon found a parallel case in chapter 6.2 of the Physics: ; here, too, Aristode, 
when outlining the initial conditions to one of his indirect arguments, 


6 For example, if a, b, and c together entail d, and if d together with e entails f, and 
if it is f taken together with p which produces the manifestly impossible q, then there is 
already an abundance of suppositions and entailment relations from which the opponent 
may choose to deny any one. 

7 See the report in Simplicius, In Aristotelis Physicorum libros quattuor posteriores commentaria , 
ed. H. Diels, Berlin 1895, 1039.13-1040.12. This edition will henceforth be referred to as 
“Simplicius, In Phys” 

8 It is noteworthy that Smith 1997 {op. cit ., above, n. 1), 135-6 portrays Aristotle as in 
fact recognising this type of counterargument in the Topics , where he says at one point that 
one kind of false argument “comes to a [valid] conclusion but not one relevant to what was 
proposed (which happens most to those leading to the impossible).” Top ., 2.12, 162b5-7. 
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apparently says something contrary to his usual assumptions of what is 
and what isn’t possible in the natural world. The second passage was in 
turn used to model several similar arguments elsewhere in Aristotle’s nat¬ 
ural philosophy. 

When arguing from impossible premises, what was Aristotle’s ratio¬ 
nale? Is there a way to salvage all of these purported arguments “through 
the impossible”? In this article, I wish to examine some of the answers 
offered by commentators on Aristotle ranging from Alexander to Buridan. 
We shall see that within the discussion, a more systematic picture of 
Aristotle’s intentions slowly emerged. Whether this picture accurately rep¬ 
resents Aristotle is arguable. Because the cited examples arose in con¬ 
nection with some of Aristotle’s universally held natural principles, the 
discussion was seen to tie in with cosmological issues of central impor¬ 
tance. The various solutions put forward therefore serve to reveal what 
the discussants took to be the limits to the world’s conceptualisation. It 
is not quite a case of assessing ‘possible worlds’; this systematic notion 
only enters the discussion in the early 14th century. Rather, what is at 
stake is what the possible features of the one and only world are. 


2. Galen, Alexander, and Simplicius on Physics 7.1 

Aristotle’s aim at the outset of Physics 1 is to establish the principle which 
in Latin took the formulation omne quod movetur necesse ab aliquo moveri. 
Aristotle does this by putting forward what looks to be a thought-exper¬ 
iment of sorts. Aristotle asks us to imagine that a part CB of a body AB 
is at rest while the whole is in motion 

in its own right and primarily {path' auto kai proton ). But ex hypothesi AB is in motion 
in its own right and primarily. Therefore if CB is not in motion AB will be at rest. 
But we have agreed that that which is at rest if something else is not in motion must 
be moved by something. Consequently, everything that is in motion must be moved 
by something. . . ( Physics 7.1, 242a 10-14, tr. R.P. Hardie & R.K. Gaye.) 

Now as, e.g., Thomas Aquinas testifies, “This proof of Aristotle’s has been 
objected to in many ways”. 9 In fact, the value and integrity of the whole 
of Physics 1 was challenged already in antiquity. 10 We shall not enter into 


9 Thomas Aquinas, In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis , Rome 1884 (= vol. 2 of the Leonine 
Opera omnia: henceforth “Aquinas, In Phys .”), bk. 7, cap. 1, lect. 1, n. 4: “Contra ista autem 
Aristotelis probationem multipliciter obiicitur”. Simplicius likewise reports widespread dis¬ 
satisfaction (In Phys., 1039.13-14). 

10 Already Simplicius knew that the work was transmitted in two versions (cf. In Phys. 
1036.4-6; on the topic see further W.D. Ross, “Introduction”, 11-9 of Aristotle, Physics , 
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a discussion of the exegetical problems surrounding the book, nor shall 
we pause to consider even its notoriously difficult first chapter. We shall 
focus exclusively on what in Aristotle’s argumentation caught Galen’s eye, 
and subsequently the imagination of later generations of commentators. 11 

Though the exact words of Galen’s objection are lost to us in the Greek 
original, his main claim is known through Simplicius’ monumental Commentary 
on the Physics. The imaginary premise Aristotle wants to build on—that a 
part of something moving essentially and primarily should be at rest—is 
simply impossible. (In Phys. 1039.13-15.) Simplicius’ terse report is sup¬ 
plemented by another second-hand source, a refutation of Galen by the 
esteemed Peripatetic commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. in the 
early 3rd cent.) only extant in an Arabic translation. 12 From Alexander’s 
Refutation , we learn that Galen recalls Aristotle’s own claim that from an 
impossible thing nothing follows except for another impossibility. The 
implied conclusion is that Aristotle himself in introducing an impossible 
auxiliary premise is responsible for the impossible conclusion of the syl¬ 
logism: the argument does not accomplish its stated task of refuting self- 
motion, in fact it does not convey any relevant information about the world. 13 

The Arabic version of Alexander’s refutation further clues us in on 
certain exegetical moves on Galen’s part. According to Alexander’s report, 
Galen assumed that by “things moved essentially and primarily” Aristotle 
meant things whose source of motion is in themselves, these being identified 
with simple primary bodies (al-ajsam al-basitah al-ula). Besides the elements, 
these would include the aetherial body of the heavens, as well as the 
heart. (67a 1-3, 68a 10-16.) Alexander quotes Galen as follows: 


Oxford 1939). According to Simplicius, Eudemus and Themistius disregarded book 7 in 
their accounts of the Physics, and Alexander expressed doubts concerning its proofs. Simplicius 
himself thought that the arguments contained in Physics 1 were reproduced in improved 
form in Physics 8. See In Phys., 1036.8-11, 1037.1-3. 

11 For a modem study of Physics 7 see R. Wardy, The Chain of Change , Cambridge 1990. 
Interestingly, Wardy does not see a problem in the passage we are about to discuss. 

12 See The Refutation by Alexander of Aphrodisias of Galen's Treatise on the Theory of Motion, ed. 
with translation and commentary by N. Rescher and M.E. Marmura, Islamabad 1965 (Here¬ 
after “Alexander, Contra Gal.”). Shlomo Pines in his early study of the manuscript con¬ 
sidered the text to be part of Alexander’s lost Physics commentary (cf. S. Pines, Omne quod 
movetur necesse est ab aliquo moveri: A refutation of Galen by Alexander of Aphrodisias and the Theory 
of Motion, in: Isis, 52 (1961), 21-54, at 22; reprinted in The Collected Works of Shlomo Pines 
vol. 2, Jerusalem 1986, 218-51). Rescher and Marmura contend that it is, rather, a separate 
treatise, the title of which is known in the Arabic: Radd c ala Jdtiinus fl Tmuharrik al-awwal, or 
the “Refutation of Galen regarding the prime mover”. Cf. Rescher & Marmura 1965, 60-2. 

13 See Alexander, Contra Gal., 62al-11 (of the Escurial manuscript = running pagina¬ 
tion of both the Arabic and English versions). Alexander mentions that Galen’s objections 
would have their source in Chrysippus (64a6-7)—an intriguing claim that has not yet been 
substantiated. 
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In order that the discussion with which the argument is resumed is clear, let us then 
say regarding the things whose source of motion is present within them that these 
move according to the first intention, and regarding the things that lack such a source 
that these basically move in an accidental way and not according to the first inten¬ 
tion. It is clear that when we say that a thing moves, we have indicated no more 
than that it moves according to the first intention. This is because both these expres¬ 
sions merely refer to the things whose source of motion exists in them and whose 
motion is not basically due to anything from the outside. 14 

Once the distinction is made, it is of course not difficult to prove that 
the coming to rest of a part logically entails that the whole comes to a 
halt as well: “For”, as Galen puts it, “the part in these things is no other 
than the whole.” 15 Hence the impossibility of even positing the premise. 

Galen’s reputed claim that the heart is a self-mover allows us a glimpse 
into his motivations for challenging Aristode’s proof. For it has seemed 
clear to many commentators that one of Aristotle’s main targets in argu¬ 
ing for his principle omne quod movetur is the Platonic doctrine of soul as 
indivisible self-mover. If this is how Galen perceived the situation, then 
his long-term goal may have been to pave the way for the re-introduc¬ 
tion of self-moving spirits within a Peripatetic framework. 16 Even if noth¬ 
ing can be said with certainty based on the excerpts left to us, it is good 
to notice that the notion of souls as self-movers hovers in the background 
of the discussion of Physics 7.1. 

Alexander takes a comprehensive approach to addressing the challenge 
posed by Galen. He produces several arguments, some philosophical, some 
of a more rhetorical character, in defence of Aristode. (1) Alexander claims 
that Plato, too, would have accepted the principle that every moved thing 
is moved by something. 17 As for Aristotle, (2) Alexander points to the 


14 Alexander, Contra Gal., 62b21-63al, tr. Rescher & Marmura 1965 [op. cit ., above, n. 12), 
omitting two unnecessary additions to the text. 

15 “. . . al-jaz’ fi hadhihi ’1-ashya’ laysa huwa ghayr al-kull.” Ibid., 63a 17 (similarly, 63a 15). 

16 Cf. the analysis of Galen’s argument offered by Rescher & Marmura 1965 [op. cit., 
above, n. 12), 7-9. The status of the soul in Galen’s philosophy is currently undergoing 
re-examination, with some scholars arguing that Galen was a kind of reductionist, so 
Galen’s argument should not necessarily be viewed as constituting a straightforward rever¬ 
sal back to the Platonic position. However, in the Arabic tradition, Galen’s medical claims 
were given a non-literal (Platonic) interpretation. The physician can talk as if the soul 
would consist of nothing but the movement of spirits (the humours, etc.); yet the philoso¬ 
pher knows that in fact it is a separate substance. 

17 Contra Gal., Carullah manuscript 66b23-67al (English translation Rescher & Marmura 
1965 [op. cit., above, n. 12), 15-6). Alexander’s claim, rhetorical and disingenuous though 
it may be, gives some indirect support to our suspicion that the status of Platonic self- 
motion lay at the heart of Galen’s protests against Aristotle. The claim is later picked up 
by Simplicius, Averroes, and Thomas Aquinas: all three contend that Plato is “in truth 
not far from Aristotle”. 
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wider use of “essentially moved beings” in Aristode than what Galen 
allows for. According to Alexander, these are not restricted to beings with 
internal movers (Contra Gal., Escurial MS 63a25-b4). (3) What is more, 
animals, too, have an internal mover in the Aristotelian scheme, not only 
simple (i.e., homogeneous) bodies (63b4-15). (4) Most importandy, Alexander 
claims that Aristode did not even put forward as a premise that a thing 
would move essentially once a part has ceased to move. This of course 
would suffice to deflect Galen’s charge about one of Aristode’s premises 
being impossible (67b27-68a5). In the Arabic Refutation , Alexander is care¬ 
ful to say that although the parallel proof in Physics 8.4 is demonstrative 
and thus more properly scientific, the statements in book 7 “are not 
remote from showing this thing set down, nor are they of the nature 
described in the chapters of this book that attack them [i.e., Galen’s], 
even though the proof that follows necessarily from them is [more] suit¬ 
able to dialectical affirmations.” 18 He goes on to treat Aristode’s argu¬ 
ment in book 7 as a simple syllogism in the first figure (Cf. also Simplicius, 
In Phys. 1041.5-11). 

If successful, this move would obviate the need for further discussion. 
For if there is only one impossible premise (the Platonist’s), then there is 
no problem. However, there is mention of yet another argument in 
Simplicius, one that does not seem to square with the one given above. 
Simplicius reports that (5) Alexander also 

chose to claim that it is not impossible for the purposes of hypothesis to hyposthe- 
sise that part of a thing moving in its own right and primarily comes to a halt. 
‘Because’, he says, ‘for the purposes of hypothesis only things destructive of one 
another are impossible, as, for example, sailing through rock’. 19 

Argument (4) says that Aristode does not assume that the part comes to 
a halt whilst the whole moves in its own right and primarily; argument 
(5) would seem to imply that he does. Are the two reports mutually 
incompatible, and is one or the other spurious? Not necessarily. Alexander 
may have chosen to give two interpretations of the same argument in an 
attempt to show that both are maintainable. 

Regardless of the textual background the question may be put: What 
does it mean for two things to be “destructive of one another”? The 
interpretation that most readily suggests itself is that what is meant is a 
conceptual contradiction: the subject “man” precludes the predicate “irra- 


18 Carullah MS 67a33-35; similarly Escurial MS 61bll-62a7. Simplicius’ account has 
‘more logical’ instead of ‘dialectical’ here {In Phys., 1036.12-13). 

19 Simplicius, In Phys., 1039.16-19; translation by Charles Hagen, in: Simplicius On Aristotle 
Physics 7, London 1994, with pagination to the Greek indicated. 
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tional”, for instance (and vice versa), since rationality is part of the essence 
of man. 20 The other option is to treat Alexander’s example as denoting 
something more like a physical impossibility. Sailing through a rock is 
impossible, because two things cannot occupy the same spatial position. 21 
Aristotle did not really distinguish between logical and physical modali¬ 
ties, however, and the ambivalence came to trouble later commentators; 
what we seem to have here is an attempt, even if none too successful, 
to distinguish between different kinds of impossibility. While we cannot 
reliably ascertain from this excerpt the exact line of Alexander’s reason¬ 
ing, the important thing to notice is that only an explicit contradiction 
is disallowed in hypothetical reasoning. 22 

Simplicius was not satisfied with Alexander’s answers. He himself pro¬ 
posed to analyse Aristotle’s proof in two parts. In the first part, when 
Aristotle talks of things moving of themselves (hath’ auto), he is talking 
about simple undivided entities. Now, all things moving in their own right 
(here: simple bodies qua bodies) are potentially divisible. But when these 
divisions are made actual , we have a different proposition altogether, 
according to Simplicius. We are talking about different kinds of entities. 
Aristotle’s argument therefore involves no impossibility, nor does it beg 
the question. The shift from potentially divisible to actually divided bod¬ 
ies is not accidental, nor is it unwarranted. Instead, it is used to clue 
readers in on the fact that the impossibility of self-motion—hence, the 
proof—in Physics 7.1 pertains specifically to actually divided things, which 
is to say, composite bodies. The presumed opposition to (Platonic) self- 
moving souls is in the final analysis unreal. (In Phys. 1041.22-1042.6.) 
Simplicius’ exegesis takes considerable liberties with the source text; evi¬ 
dently, it is strongly Platonically motivated. Like Alexander’s argument 
(4), it aims to disprove that Aristotle would really have introduced another 
impossible premise in addition to the one he wanted to refute. 


20 Galen, in Alexander, Contra Gal., Escurial MS 65a27ff. evidently claims that a con¬ 
ceptual contradiction is what we have here. 

21 We are then left with a problem that resembles the famous Stoic puzzle about the rock 
that forever lies at the bottom of the ocean. Is it invisible in the weak or in the strong sense? 

22 Perhaps what Alexander means is this. If we attempt to construct hypothetical argumen¬ 
tative chains, assuming that both p and ~p are true destroys right at the outset any chance 
of measured argumentation. For if both p and ~p, then all the conclusions from both p 
and ~p may also be drawn: and this gets us both everywhere and nowhere at once (cer¬ 
tainly, it leads us to all manner of further contradictions). The purpose of hyposthetising 
is defeated, if there are no controls for the results it will bring. If this analysis is correct, 
then Alexander seems to have come close to another logical principle only explicitly devel¬ 
oped in the 12th century: that “from a contradiction anything follows”. In the discussion 
surrounding Physics 7, this principle is explicitly brought up by Buridan (cf. §7 below). 
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3. Alexander and Simplicius on Physics 6.2 

Alexander seems to have raised a question of his own, similar enough to 
the one we have been discussing to be considered an extension of the 
same problematic. The source this time is Physics 6.2, where Aristotle in 
laying down the groundwork for a continuum-related argument states that 
“everything in motion can move both faster and slower” than it does. 
(Phys. 6.2, 232b21.) 

“But this proposition appears to be false”, as, e.g., Thomas Aquinas 
complains: “for in nature, the velocities of motions are determined”. How 
so? Aquinas reasons that all motions are determined by reference to the 
fastest: “for there is a motion of such velocity that none can be faster, 
namely the motion of the prime mobile [object].” 23 Albert the Great puts 
the point slightly differently. To him, it is the forces of all natural movers 
that are determined and “likewise, none of the heavens can be moved 
faster than it is”. Albert explicitly attributes this objection to Alexander 
of Aphrodisias. 24 Both Albert and Aquinas rely on Averroes for their expo¬ 
sition of the problem. They seem to have jumped to conclusions here, 
for Averroes nowhere indicates that Alexander would have raised the 
problem—merely that he proposed to solve it. 25 The two Catholic doctors 
are nonetheless correct. For from Simplicius’ testimony we can ascertain 
that the problem about the celestial motions can indeed be ascribed to 
Alexander. According to Simplicius, “Alexander poses well the puzzle [of] 
how moving faster and slower is true in the case of the revolving body, 
which moves evenly”. 26 


23 Thomas Aquinas, In Phys ., bk. 6, cap. 2, lect. 3, n. 9: “Sed haec propositio videtur 
esse falsa. Determinatae enim sunt velocitates motuum in natura: est enim aliquis motus 
ita velox, quod nullus potest esse eo velocior, scilicet motus primi mobilis.” 

24 “. . . sicut obicit Alexander, motores naturales determinatum sunt virtutum, et idea 
nullum caelorum potest velocius moveri, quam movetur.” Alberti Magni Physica, ed. P. Hossfeld, 
Aschendorff 1993, bk. 6, tract. 1, cap. 4 (= Opera omnia 4.2:453.61-63). 

25 Averroes seems to have been the first to note that the premise of Aristode’s proof 
might be thought to be impossible. Cf. Aristotelis de Physico auditu libri octo. Cum Averrois 
Cordubensis in eosdem commentariis , bk. 6, comm. 45: “Et quaeritur de hac propositione, dicente 
quod omne motum potest moveri velociori suo motu. Nam declaratum est quod motus 
motorum naturalium est terminatus in velocitate et tarditate: et coelum impossible est ut 
sit velocius, ut post declarabitur: ergo propositio, quae ponit hie possibilis, est impossibilis.” 
Quoted from Aristotelis omnia quae extant Opera. Averrois Cordubensis in ea opera omnes, qui ad 
haec usque tempora pervenere, Commentarii, Venice 1562-74 (repr. Frankfurt a.M. 1962), 9 vols., 
4:fol. 2551 (This work will henceforth be abbreviated “Averroes, In Phys .” and this com¬ 
piled edition, “ AOACC ”.). 

26 In Phys., 941.25-27; translation by David Konstan in: On Aristotle Physics 6, London 
1989, with pagination to the Greek indicated. 
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The various presentations of the problem differ in their specifics. With 
the passage of time, it seems, different aspects of Alexander’s original 
problem came to be highlighted. But confirmation for each of the above 
claims can be found in Aristotle. To begin with Aquinas’ line of rea¬ 
soning, each type of corporeal creature has set limits to its possible motions. 
More specifically, the heavens only move at a fixed velocity (Cf. De caelo 
2.6; Phys. 4.14, 223bl2-224a2 and 8.8-9; Met. 12.7, 1072b3-10). And the 
outermost heavenly sphere, moving across the greatest distance, must nec¬ 
essarily move at the most rapid rate of all (De caelo 2.4, 287a23-26). Yet 
one might wonder about the strong modal language involved. Even if 
nothing could move faster than the outermost sphere, why could the 
sphere itself not move faster—not infinitely fast, to be sure (vide De caelo 
2.6, 288b27-289a4), but still faster than it does? And why can the other 
spheres likewise not move faster or slower than they do, so long as their 
velocity does not exceed that of the outermost sphere? 

First we must set apart the question of actual heavenly acceleration and 
deceleration. Both are considered simply impossible within the confines of 
Aristotelian cosmology. The heavens rotate in a completely steady and 
even fashion, because as separate bodies made out of aether (which has 
no contrary) there is nothing to interfere with their motion (Cf. De caelo 
1.2-4). This also makes the velocities of their motions necessary in a cer¬ 
tain sense. Given that the heavens have from all eternity assumed a cer¬ 
tain velocity, they cannot (anymore) assume another. This ties in with a 
technical modal theoretical issue, which seems to have formed the main 
focus of Alexander’s attention. If “in the case of the eternal there is no 
difference between being possible and being” (Phys. 3.4, 203b30), then 
one would assume that should the eternal heavens be able to move faster 
of slower, then at some point they would do so. But there are no gen¬ 
uine unrealised possibilities in the eternal, as Aristotle had argued in the 
famous chapter 12 of the first book of De caelo et mundo. Hence, what is 
eternal is necessary and what is necessary, eternal. 27 

What factor fixed the celestial velocities from all eternity; and why 
could these “global presets” not be other than what they are? One 


27 Cf. De gen. et corr., 2.11, 338a 1-3, and for evidence of Alexander’s strict adherence to 
these principles, e.g., Aporiai, 1.18, in: Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca. Supplementa vol. II/2, 
ed. I. Bruns, Berlin 1895, 30.25-32.18. Cf further R.W. Sharpies, Alexander of Aphrodisias: 
problems about possibility II, in: Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, 30 (1983), 99- 
110; for further comments on the problems historically associated with Aristode’s modal 
thought and the so-called “principle of plenitude” alluded to here, S. Knuuttila, Modalities 
in Medieval Philosophy, London & New York 1993. 
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approach to the question—one which would have been attractive to 
Alexander—would be to point to the providentiality of the current celes¬ 
tial arrangement. Alexander was the first to distil from scattered hints in 
Aristode the view that the variegated rotations of all the heavens together 
produce the cycles of generation and corruption taking place in the sub¬ 
lunary world. The way the spheres draw forward and push back the ele¬ 
ments correspond to the steadiness with which generation and corruption 
occur. 28 Thus it might be thought that should the current arrangement 
of the heavenly motions be altered, this order would be disrupted and 
the sublunary world fall into chaos and disrepair. 29 This serves to estab¬ 
lish at least the relative necessity of the velocities of the various celestial 
spheres, if not quite their absolute necessity. 30 

The two concerns oudined above correspond to the two ways in which 
necessity is spoken of in book Lambda of the Metaphysics: “that without 
which the good is impossible, and that which cannot be otherwise but can 
exist only in a single way” (12.7, 1072bl2-13). But it was the third interpre¬ 
tation of necessity mentioned by Aristotle in the same context that was 
to trouble commentators the most, that of the necessary being something 
that goes contrary to nature (bl4). For if every natural body has a capacity 
for moving faster and slower, and if nature is the principle of motion and 
rest in a body (as in Phys. 2.1, 192b 14-15), are the uniform and unceasing 
rotations of the heavens then something imposed on them violently and 
from the outside? The issue, via Aristotle’s famous ‘infinite power’ argument 
in Physics 8, ch. 10, was seen to tie in with the ongoing dispute about 
celestial animation and natural vs. voluntary motion in the heavens. 31 The 


28 Aristotle only speaks about the sun’s influence in De gen. et corr. 2.10-11, and the 
Meteorology (1.2) speaks about the “upper region” in general terms; for the germs of a sys¬ 
tematic notion of celestial influence in Aristotle, cf. F. Solmsen, Aristotle’s System of the Physical 
World , Ithaca 1960, 279ff. Alexander’s innovations and influence are expertly tracked in 
S. Fazzo & H. Wiesner, Alexander of Aphrodisias in the Kindi circle and in al-Kindi’s Cosmology , 
in: Arabic Sciences and Philosophy, 3 (1993), 119-53. 

29 See C. Genequand, Alexander of Aphrodisias on the Cosmos , Leiden 2001, 84, 11-15; cf. 
Averroes, Tahafut al-tahafut , ed. M. Bouyges, S.J., Beirut 1930, 44.13ff. and 129.3-12. 

30 One could still wonder why everything might not be sped up or slowed down in equal 
measure, as in the case of a film reel, where the actions of the various characters corre¬ 
spond to the time-line instituded by the film projector. (See §5 below.) Then again: if this 
should happen, who could ever observe it, since we, as followers of the “cosmic clock”, 
would continue to perceive things just as before? Both points were duly noted by Nicholas 
Oresme (d. 1382): see his Le Livre du ciel et du monde , ed. A.D. Menut & A.J. Denomy, tr. 
A.D. Menut, Madison, Milw. & London 1968, bk. 2, ch. 14, 11. 32-48. 

31 See H.A. Wolfson, The problem of the souls of the spheres from the Byzantine Commentaries 
to Aristotle through the Arabs and St. Thomas to Kepler , reprinted in: Studies in the History of 
Philosophy and Religion Vol. 1, Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 22-59. 
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same kinds of questions that concerned the heavens’ eternal motion were 
also raised over their continued existence. 32 In this way, the celestial prob¬ 
lematic came to be viewed as having a bearing on the issue of how 
exactly the necessity of the eternal was supposed to be interpreted. 33 

(1) After this lengthy introduction to the larger debate, we are better 
equipped to understand Simplicius’ assessment of Alexander’s problem at 
Physics 6.2. According to Simplicius, Alexander resolved the puzzle he 
himself had presented in two ways: 

First in a weak way, I think, claiming that Aristotle did not say that the same thing 
[actually] moves faster and slower, but that it can [so] move, which, he says, is a 
property of the revolving [body] too because it moves thus [i.e. uniformly] accord¬ 
ing to its own will, and not under any necessity or as though moving also in a 
different way has been prevented by someone. ‘For good men’, he says, ‘do not do 
good [deeds] by necessity, even if they always do them, but they have the power of 
[doing] the opposite as well.’ (In Phys. 941.27-942.2, tr. Konstan.) 

Alexander’s contention that the heavenly motions are to be considered 
voluntary was to attract a good deal of attention. In Islamic thought, 
Avicenna and Averroes would draw upon [Ps.-] Alexander’s account and 
go on to state that the heavens exercise not only “volition” {iradah) but 
also “choice” ( ikhtiyar ). 34 But the fact that Alexander laid stress on how 
volition entails possibilities for contraries brought up problems immedi¬ 
ately pertinent to our subject. Are we to take it that at some point the 
heavenly bodies could truly move at different speeds or even stop? 35 Surely 
not, according to Simplicius: 


[Alexander] ought, I think, to have noted first that good men are said to have the 
power of [doing] the contrary, because sometimes they act according to it. But how 
could things that are heavenly and eternal have a power that never emerges into 
actuality? (Simplicius, In Phys., 942.2-5; tr. Konstan, with minor alterations.) 

Since the heavens plainly never do move faster or slower, it would be wrong 
to posit in them a potency for doing so. What is said here is on the lines 


32 Note how Simplicius switches between “source of motion” and “source of being” in 
the context of Physics 7.1: In Phys., 1040.18. 

33 See, e.g., the present author’s Infinite power and plenitude. Two traditions on the necessity of 
the eternal, in: J. Inglis (ed.), Medieval Philosophy and the Classical Tradition in Islam, Judaism, and 
Christianity, Richmond, Surrey 2002, 183-201. 

34 See Genequand 2001 (op. cit., above, n. 29), 50, 1-3; and cf. the discussions in Avicenna 
(980-1037), Al-Shifa 3 Al-ilahiyyat, ed. M.Y. Mussa, S. Dunya & S. Zayid, Cairo 1960, 381ff. 
(cf. 382.10); al-Ghazalr, summary and critique of Avicenna in Tahafut al-falasifah, in: The 
Incoherence of the Philosophers. A parallel English-Arabic text, tr. M.E. Marmura, Provo 1997, 
147ff; and Averroes, in turn responding to al-Ghazalr, in: Tahafut al-tahafut, 471.5ff. (for 
ikhtiyar and iradah, also 189.12-13). 

35 Cf. here notably Alexander quoting Galen, in Contra Gal., Escurial MS 68a 15-16. 
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of Phys. 3.4, 203b30, that no possibility in the eternal is left unrealised. 
The same kind of argument Simplicius uses here went through several 
permutations in late antiquity. Proclus used it to argue that there can be 
no real potential for destruction or rest in the heavens; Philoponus coun¬ 
tered by stating that since there is, 36 it cannot go unrealised forever; and 
Simplicius came in defence of eternal celestial existence and motion by 
stating that the never-realised possibility of the heavens’ destruction indi¬ 
cates no real potency, but rather the lack of one. 37 Simplicius completes 
his account with a distinction between perfect and imperfect potencies. 
Alexander ought to have noted 

that necessity is of two kinds, one [kind] being more divine, according to which it 
is necessary that god be good and that untainted souls never be corrupted, the other 
[kind] being forcible, according to which bad men too are constrained by laws not 
to err. Power too is of two kinds, one being perfect, the other imperfect and rather 
in potential. Heavenly things, accordingly, both are under the more divine necessity 
of always moving in the same way and have a will that is determined in the good 
and completely perfect way and pure of any ambivalent power; for divine souls do 
not possess the good in a way similar to human souls, but rather the latter [have 
the good as] a finite thing and one that sometimes changes into its contrary, while 
the former [have it as] an infinitely powerful thing and forever settled in the same 
condition. (Simplicius, In Phys ., 942.5-14; tr. Konstan, with minor alterations.) 

The passage presents us with a confusing jumble of ideas. The distinc¬ 
tion between perfect and imperfect dynameis reflects a stipulation in Aristotle. 
Normally, perfect states represent actualisations of potentialities, which by 
the same token again have to lapse into a state of potentiality at some 
point. However, in the case of eternal beings and states that have no 
contraries this cannot be the case. Consequently, potentiality in the celestial 
spheres can only be predicated “by homonymy”, as Alexander had put 
it. The heavens’ actuality consists in activity , rather than actualisation; the 
perfection of their motions lies in their execution. So we have the heavens’ 
doubly divine nature to thank for their blessed and unturmoiled state. 38 


36 Since the heavens’ contrary potency for moving (and, on the Neoplatonic interpretation, 
sustenance) is finite: see Physics , 8.10. 

37 See Procli Diadochi In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, ed. E. Diehl, Leipzig 1903-6, 3 vols., 
1:293.14-294.8; Philoponus, quoted by Simplicius, In Phys ., 1333.24-30; and Simplicius, e.g., 
In Phys., 1331.30-33 (for further discussion, Kukkonen 2002 [op. cit., above, n. 33). Proclus 
puts forward a similar point in discussing creation. The procession from the One must be 
natural, not deliberative by nature, since a will would lapse at some point and turn towards 
the contrary. See In Platonis Parmenidem commentarium , in: Procli opera inedita, ed. V. Cousin, 
Paris 1864, 786-8. 

38 See Aristode, Met. 12.6, 1071b3-1072a4; for the reference to Alexander, Simplicius, 
In Phys. 1327.35-38. Cf. also In Phys., 1358.18-26 and ff., and A. Kosman, The Activity of 
Being in Aristotle's Metaphysics, in: T. Scaltsas, D. Charles and M.L. Gill (eds), Unity, Identity, 
and Explanation in Aristotle's Metaphysics, Oxford 1994, 195-213. The distinction mirrors to 
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But the “divine” and “compulsory” necessities correspond with “the pro¬ 
ducts of reason” and “the works of necessity” of the Timaeus even more 
closely than they do with anything found in Aristotle. Simplicius 5 explana¬ 
tion in fact exhibits several of the (Platonic) revisions made to Aristotelian 
cosmology in late ancient school philosophy. Even though the material 
nature of the heavens makes the heavens destructible and exhaustible in 
themselves, their matter is uniquely suited ( epitedeiotetos ) to being kept in 
existence and moved in a circle ad infinitum , a process that never adds up 
to an actual infinite (cf. In Phys. 1327.30ff.). In analogous fashion, the 
celestial souls are disposed infinitely and in a discursive manner, and with¬ 
out any interruption or distortion, to receive the goodness of intelligible 
reality. 39 The tripartite division between material body, discursive soul, 
and immutable intellect, the allusion to the divine apeirodynamos , and the 
technical use of suitability ( epitedeiotes ) are all late ancient staples. 40 

However, Aristotle’s cosmology as a whole aims at superseding the 
Platonic one, and we should therefore expect to run into serious prob¬ 
lems reconciling the two accounts. The only way for a Neoplatonist to 
talk about mutability in the celestial realm is by reducing it to an inher¬ 
ent but latent defect in the material principle and then by stating that 
the superior active principle (the mover, the source of being) will never 
let this defect be realised. Divine necessities and natural necessities, and 
likewise divinely dispersed as opposed to naturally oscillating dynameis are 
competing, rather than complementary, notions. 41 This leads to an unex¬ 
pected conclusion. Things possible by their own nature are rendered 
impossible by divine decree. Ultimately, it is the metaphysical perfection 
of God that shuts off certain possibilities. 42 This is one possible approach 
to the ontological status of counterfactual possibilities. Other physical 
worlds are imaginable, but they have no actualiser, since the Good only 
creates in the most perfect fashion. 


an extent the difference between praksis and poiesis\ it reflects a view where entelekheia is 
seen as a special and superior case of energeia. For the happiness of pure intellection see 
also EJV, 10.3, 1073a29-b7 and 10.7. 

39 Cf. the report concerning Plutarch’s views in [Ps.]-Philoponus, Ioannis Philoponi in 
Aristotelis de Anima libros commentaria, ed. M. Hayduck, Berlin 1897, 596.15-34. 

40 On apdrodynamis in cosmology see, e.g., the author’s Produs on Plenitude , in: Dionysius, 
18 (2000), 115ff; on the emergence of epiteddotes as a technical term in late ancient school 
philosophy, S. Sambursky, The Physical World of Late Antiquity , London 1962, 104-10. 

41 Cf. the remarks in S. Gersh, Kinesis akinetos. A study of spiritual motion in the philosophy 
of Proclus , Leiden 1973, 27-48; by the same author, From Iamblichus to Eriugena , Leiden 1978, 
27-45; and Kukkonen 2000 {op. cit ., above, n. 40) & Kukkonen 2002 {op. cit., above, n. 33). 

42 The contention goes back to the promise of the Demiurge in Timaeus 41B-C to ren¬ 
der the minor gods immortal despite their natural corruptibility. In cosmology, the notion 
can be traced through Avicenna at least as far as Leibniz. 
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(2) Simplicius approves of Alexander’s second explanation, saying that 
it is ‘good’: 

he says that a motion has the same interval as the magnitude over which it occurs; 
accordingly, both a thing moving faster and a slower thing have the power to accom¬ 
plish the interval of a motion that occurs over a stade [approx. 607 ft.] or over one 
section of the zodiac, but the one [has the power to do so] in less time, the other 
in more. 43 

The two examples can be interpreted in two different ways. If we take 
two things traversing a stadium’s length, one faster, one slower, then it 
is clear that the two span the distance in different amounts of time. In 
the case of the zodiac, what can also be meant is that two different 
spheres span the same section of the heaven—measured in degrees—in 
the same time, yet they move at different speeds, because they have a dif¬ 
ferent distances to cross, the one being further away from, the other closer 
to the Earth’s core (the centre of the universe). In both cases, the implica¬ 
tions are roughly the same. Instead of meaning to say that every exis¬ 
tent thing has a real potency to span a certain distance faster or slower 
(which in the case of the heavens has all manner of unacceptable impli¬ 
cations), what Aristotle meant to say was that every distance can be spanned 
by a faster or a slower moving thing. This interpretation provides a neat 
solution to the exegetical problem and indeed, it looks as though this 
were all that Aristotle needs for the purposes of his argument. Unfortunately, 
this is not all that he says ; and at any rate, the solution holds little fur¬ 
ther interest with regard to the question concerning impossible premises. 

* * * 

Following Galen, ancient commentators on Aristotle had to explain how the 
philosopher could argue indirectly from premises ostensibly both untrue and 
impossible. There were (at least) three different ways to do this. (1) One 
could posit a reading of the text that would eradicate the problem. We 
see this happening in the last mentioned interpretation of Physics 6.2, as 
well as in Simplicius’ idea that the proof in Physics 7.1 could be divided into 
two independent parts. These explanations might be ad hoc ; at any rate, 
they do not touch upon the more general problem (if, of course, there is 
one: the interpreter might deny this). (2) Another option would be to posit 


43 In Phys ., 942.14-18, tr. Konstan. Averroes (In Phys ., bk. 6, comm. 15, in: AOACC, 
4:fol. 255M) attributes this solution to Eudemus, an interesting claim which does not appear 
in Simplicius. 
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that the impossibility of the postulated condition is not due to the thing 
when considered in itself, but to some other presupposition. The c more 
divine necessity’ Simplicius evokes is an example of this. The outermost 
heaven cannot move faster than it does because the first mover is the most 
powerful one; the heavens (or a part of them) cannot stop, because the 
divine perfection of the celestial souls precludes this from happening. In 
these kinds of explanations, the impossibility in question is typically referred 
back to previous members in the causal chain—to actualising agents and 
their powers. (3) A third possible solution is hinted at by Alexander. In 
stating that only mutually destructive hypotheses are impossible, Alexander 
appears to assume that only a level of impossibility somehow stricter than 
the one we associate with the natural order of things can harm the applic¬ 
ability of indirect arguments. What this means is not yet clear. 


4. Avempace and Averroes on Physics 6.2 

Continuing with Physics 6.2, we move next to the Arabic tradition. The 
first hints of scholarly awareness of an exegetical problem at 232b21 are 
contained in the very manuscript we possess of Hunayn Ibn Ishaq’s Arabic 
translation of the Physics. This translation was used in the Baghdad school 
of the Christian philosopher Yahya Ibn c AdI (d. 973). Accordingly, the 
manuscript contains comments, sometimes extensive, by both Yahya Ibn 
c Adf and his pupil Abu c AlI Ibn al-Samh (d. 1027). 44 The latter furnished 
a note to the passage under consideration. Ibn al-Samh is asked—appar¬ 
ently by a pupil—whether there is not something wrong with Aristotle’s 
argument. How from the fact that motion occurs over a certain time 
does it follow that there is also a quicker and a slower one for that time? 45 
Ibn al-Samh answers that Aristotle cannot have meant anything else but 
that we can imagine (yawhumu ) a faster or slower motion. For the purpose 
of the argument we need not assume that a faster or slower motion actu¬ 
ally exists, merely that it is possible for it to exist. 46 Although the comment 
is interesting in its own right, it seems the speaker is oblivious to the finer 


44 See the introduction to the invaluable P. Lettinck, Aristotle’s Physics and its Reception 
in the Arabic World. With an Edition of the Unpublished Parts of Avempace’s Commentary on the 
Physics, Leiden 1994. 

45 See Aristotle, Al-tabVah , tr. H.I. Ishaq, ed. C A. Badawi, Cairo 1964, 2 vols., 2:624.18- 
23. Because of the first-person beginning to the note (“I asked of Abu c Alr. . .”), Lettinck 
1994 [op. cit., above, n. 44), 4-5 associates the speaker with the editor of the Arabic Physics 
MS, Abu ’l-Husayn al-Basn (d. 1044). 

46 Ibid. , 624.24-625.3 and ff. 
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points of the ancient controversy. The special nature of the celestial 
motions is not acknowledged, nor are imaginability and genuine (physi¬ 
cal) possibility in any way distinguished from one another. 

The situation is different with the Andalusian philosopher Avempace 
(Ibn Bajjah, d. 1138). In Avempace’s commentary on the Physics , we find 
unmistakable—though anonymous—reference to the problems raised in 
the earlier discussion. What is more, we encounter for the first time the 
formulation that is to crop up later in Aquinas. The problem, Avempace 
avers, is that apparently “there exists a fastest motion, i.e. that which is 
actual daily”; that is, the rotation of the outermost sphere. 47 In Avempace’s 
eyes, a single counterexample would seriously damage Aristode’s argu¬ 
ment in Physics 6, since a maximum and minimum velocity would entail 
a minimum time and minimum extension. 48 His point is therefore not 
that from impossible premises impossible conclusions follow, but that con¬ 
clusions other than what Aristotle had wanted appear to be warranted. 

The question for Avempace is whether there is a minimal and/or max¬ 
imal extension of time and/or space after all; it would seem to have little 
to do with the matter of indirect argumentation. Nevertheless, Avempace’s 
comments proved to be both inspiring and important from an historical 
perspective. Avempace contends that time is indivisible not insofar as it 
is time, but only insofar as it is connected to motion. 49 Is motion itself 
then something discrete? This would be hard to believe, since time and 
motion in the Aristotelian analysis are treated equivalently throughout. 
Rather, we must interpret Avempace as saying that it is the specifically 
determined movements of the various kinds of existents that have ascertained 
limits. According to Avempace, time and motion when considered in them¬ 
selves could always be faster or slower, since their acceleration or retardation 
ad infinitum always amounts to merely a potential, not an actual infinite. 

The distinction between generic possibilities and specific impossibilities 
hinted at by Avempace is given a more elaborate treatment by Abu 
’1-WalId Ibn Rushd (the Latin Averroes, 1126-1198). What is more, Averroes 


47 Avempace, Shuruhat al-sama c al-tabVi, ed. M. Ziyadah, Beirut 1978, 80.6. (The text 
may be slighdy corrupt here: see Ziyadah’s note ad loc.) Albert’s use of Avempace is richly 
documented, but his commentary bears no mention of the outermost sphere, so in this 
case (1) Aquinas either read Avempace for himself, (2) heard of his views from Albert by 
way of oral communication, or (3) came across the example of the daily motion independently. 

48 It is not altogether clear how this is supposed to follow, since the heavens only assign 
an upper limit to velocity. Perhaps Avempace simply subscribes to the maxim “wherever 
there is a maximum, there is also a minimum.” 

49 Avempace, Shuruhat al-sama c al-tabi c i, 81.1-2 and ff. 
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explicitly treats the problems of Physics 6.2 and 7.1 together, claiming that 
Aristotle used the same kind of argument in both. Averroes’ habit of sys¬ 
tematising Aristotle makes him a key figure in the ongoing debate. 

Already in the early Compendium of the Physics , Averroes mentions the 
exegetical problem raised with regard to 6.2, 232b21. His solution at first 
sight looks to be influenced by Avempace. According to Averroes, with 
regard to the thing being moved every motion could be faster or slower, 
since there is nothing in the nature of body itself that would prevent this. 
But then Averroes concurs that it is the fact that there is no more pow¬ 
erful mover in existence than the Prime mover which makes the prime 
mobile’s assumed velocity the fastest one and a faster velocity an acci¬ 
dental—though not an essential—impossibility. 50 In keeping with Simplicius 
and the Neoplatonic tradition in general, Averroes concurs that it is always 
the prior and active component (mind, soul, actuality) that determines 
the limits in relation to the posterior and more passive (matter, elemen¬ 
tal motion, or—as here—celestial aether). 

As for Physics 7.1, in the Compendium Averroes makes it clear that to 
him that argument presupposes the conclusions reached in book 6. The 
first premise in Aristotle’s argument, that which concerned the divisibility 
of the moved body, refers back to the divisibility of motion. [Epitome, 113.9- 
11.) It is this that makes the premise initially plausible. Averroes admits 
to some puzzlement over the form of Aristotle’s purported proof in Physics 
7.1 and the “doubts expressed with regard to this passage” (115.19): 

If it is shown that there is some thing which is prohibited from coming to rest, as 
Aristotle thought [to be the case] with the heavenly bodies, then how—were that I 
knew!—can the impossible here be posited as the possible? If this is so, if rest is 
impossible for some moved things, [then] ... it is an imaginary proof, rather than a 
[true] demonstration. (116.2-6.) 

This recalls a question raised in Avempace’s commentary, where the more 
precise claim is made that for the heavens it is impossible that a part 
should come to rest. [Shuruhat, 118.3-9.) Avempace solves the problem by 
taking recourse in abstraction: it is true that “it is not possible for fire to 
be cold, but this [is so only] on account of it being fire, not on account 
of it being a body or on account of it being [something] moved” (119.2- 
3). Similarly the heavens. Admittedly, a part of them cannot come to 
rest, but this is not due to them being moved objects. Instead, “if we 
posit a body moved in a circle, it cannot come to rest due to the fact 


50 See Averroes, Epitome in Physicorum libros , ed. J. Puig, Madrid 1983, 92.13ff. 
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that we [at once also] posit that its motion has no contrary” (119.4-5). 
The conclusion that the circular body has an external mover necessarily 
follows. Averroes’ solution follows along similar lines: 

We say that if a moved body somewhere is prohibited from resting, it is not pro¬ 
hibited from doing so insofar as it is moved, but insofar as it is moved in a specific 
fashion—I [might] say, for instance, “insofar as its mover is eternal” or “insofar as 
it has no contrary”. As far as its being moved is concerned, however, it could be at 
rest. Thus the possible here is assumed insofar as it is possible, not insofar as it is 
impossible. (Epitome, 116.7-11.) 

The two examples account for the immaterial (active) and the material 
(passive) components in eternal motion and thus furnish us with a com¬ 
prehensive argument for the impossibility of celestial rest. Again the imme¬ 
diate parallels are with Simplicius. But Averroes claims that Avempace’s 
interpretation of this passage, too, agrees with his own; and indeed, at 
least the contrasting of the more general with the more specific agrees 
with what we find in Avempace. At this stage Averroes clearly believed 
that the “abstraction” solution and the idea of metaphysical necessitation 
converge, at least when talk is of eternal things. 51 

In an interesting aside, Averroes offhandedly remarks that “the vol¬ 
umes of existents are definite” (114.9). This puts us in mind of Aquinas’ 
claim in the context of Physics 6.2 that the motions of things are deter¬ 
mined. What was said in that context could easily be extrapolated on to 
the question about volume. For just as there can be no motion faster 
than the one executed by the outermost sphere, so there can be no vol¬ 
ume greater than that of the outermost heaven, which contains the whole 
world within itself. However, one could also raise a question here, namely, 
how should we understand Aristotle’s remarks that we can always imag¬ 
ine, e.g., a larger man ad infinitum ? 52 In my understanding, Averroes’ state¬ 
ment is best construed as following as a corollary from an explanation 
given “in the abstract sense” similar to what Avempace had proposed. 
Though body in itself is infinitely divisible (just as motion in itself is 


51 Averroes sees fit to reprimand Avempace for deviating from Aristode in explaining 
Physics , 6.2, 232b21. Averroes finds this all the more astonishing, since Avempace had cor- 
recdy solved the question concerning Physics , 7.1 (116.13-16). If I understand Averroes cor- 
recdy, his quarrel with Avempace in the early work is due to the fact that Avempace does 
not sufficiendy stress the causal determination of celestial motions in his explanation of 
Physics, 6.2, 232b21. 

52 Physics, 3.8, 208a 16-17. The question of whether the world could be larger than it is 
fired up a heated exchange between al-Ghazall and Averroes on the pages of the Tahajut 
al-falasifah (37.17ff.) and the Tahajut al-tahdjut (87ff.). 
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infinitely divisible), all particular bodies—even those of the elements (cf. 
114.3-11)—have a maximum and minimum volume; and likewise the 
motions of those bodies. The cases of motion, time, and extension can be 
handled equivalendy. Here as in other contexts, the allusion to existence or 
“being” (; wujud ) in Averroes is not accidental. While extension in the 
abstract sense is indefinite (it can be anything but infinite), any true being 
is by definition determinate. To rely on thinking in these kinds of cases 
is absurd, as Aristotle might have put it (cf. Phys. 3.8, 208a 15): what we 
need to think about when assessing true possibilities is what the real world 
is like and what the limitations pertaining to its actual existents are. 53 

In the later, more extensive Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics , Averroes 
states his case more carefully when it comes to explaining Aristotle’s choice 
of words in Physics 6.2. Furthermore, it is now clear that Averroes has 
recourse to Alexander’s commentary, for he reproduces the exact same 
two explanations as Simplicius does (bk. 6, comm. 15, in: AOACC 4:fol. 
255L-256A). As Averroes now explains the situation: 

we say that every moved thing in so far as it is moved can be moved by a faster 
motion than the one it possesses in so far as [this] is a motion. The cause for this 
is that motion is of [a] continuous [nature] and velocity, which is in motion, is sim¬ 
ilar [in respect of being] continuously divisible. Just as divisibility proceeds continu¬ 
ously unto infinity, therefore, so also velocity in motion. . . . [Aristotle’s] proposition 
is possible in itself, impossible accidentally: that is to say, as occurs when motion 
takes place in natural, i.e. material things. 54 

We should take Aristode’s reasoning in the passage to concern motion in 
the most general, most abstract sense; not this or that motion, but rather 
motion considered simply as motion. 55 Only when we proceed to the 
specific movements of a certain type of material body (like man, or a 
specific celestial sphere) can we begin to assign upper and lower limits 
to the velocity it may assume. But then we are already handling matters 


53 See R. Glasner, Ibn Rushd’s theory of minima naturalia, in: Arabic Sciences and 
Philosophy, 11, 1 (2001), 9-26. 

54 “. . . dicamus quod omne motum secundum quod est motum possibile est ut mouea- 
tur motu velociori suo motu secundum quod est motus. Et causa in hoc est, quoniam 
motus est de continuo, et velocitas, quae est in motu, est similis diuisibilitati in continuo. 
Quemadmodum igitur diuisibilitas procedit in continuo in infinitum, similiter velocitas in 
motu. . . . ista propositio est possibilis per se, impossibilis per accidens, scilicet quia accidit 
motui, quod fuit in rebus naturalibus, idest materialibus.” In Phys., bk. 6, comm. 15, in: 
AOACC , 4:fol. 255K-L. 

55 Cf. In Phys., bk. 5, comm. 45, in: AOACC, 4, fol. 235C: “.. . declaratum est in Caelo et 
Mundo, quod motus corporis coelestis nullam habet in se diuersitatem. Et ad hoc dicendum 
est, quod hoc proprium est corporis coelestis, secundum quod coeleste, non inquantum 
motum. Et sermo in hoc loco est de motu, non secundum quod est motus alicuius corporis.” 
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on the species, not on the genus level. Similarly, certain possibilities that 
could be said to apply to the species (for instance man, who qua man 
may sit or stand) might not be applicable to a certain representative of 
that species (say Zayd, who qua sitting cannot be standing). In each case, 
the material conditions further narrow down the scope of possibilities. On 
this model we can handle certain general philosophical notions on the 
conceptual level without ever bringing the particularities of physical exis¬ 
tence into the equation; and this is just what Aristotle does in the prob¬ 
lematic passages in the Physics . However, just this characteristic could also 
be brought up against the explanation. If the proofs in the Physics do not 
talk about actual mobile objects, what do they talk about? 

5. Avicenna and Averroes on Physics 7.1 

With this, we shift once more from Physics 6.2 to 7.1 and at the same 
time from Averroes, via Aquinas, to Avicenna. In commenting on how 
Aristotle’s proof from parts resting and the whole moving should be inter¬ 
preted, Aquinas in his Commentary on the Physics first anonymously recounts 
a solution that looks like a dead ringer for the interpretation we have 
attributed to Avempace and Averroes: “even if it is impossible that a part 
be at rest with respect to some determinate nature—insofar as it is a body 
of a certain species, for example the heavens or fire—this is nevertheless 
not impossible, if the common nature of body is considered. For body 
as body is not prohibited from being at rest or moving.” 56 

Aquinas then reports two objections to this interpretation, both of which 
he credits to Ibn Sma (Avicenna, 980-1037). The first objection is sim¬ 
ple and to the point. If Aristotle had in mind anything like the genus- 
species distinction, then he would have had no need for the further 
mind-experiment concerning parts and wholes, “because it can just as 
well be said that the whole body is not prevented from being at rest”. 
The “speaking in the abstract” line of defence thus renders the argument 
of Physics 7.1 superfluous (it need not affect our reading of 6.2). 57 The 


56 “Huic autem obiectioni posset aliquis obviare dicendo, quod licet impossibile sit partem 
quiescere secundum determinatam naturam, inquantum est corpus talis speciei, ut puta 
caelum vel ignis, non est tamen impossibile, si ratio communis corporis consideretur: quia 
corpus, inquantum corpus, non prohibetur quiescere vel moveri.” Aquinas, In Phys., bk. 7, 
cap. 1, lect. 1, n. 5. 

57 “Primo quidem quia pari ratione posset dici de toto corpore, quod non prohibetur 
quiescere ex hoc quod corpus est, sicut dicitur de parte; et ita superfluum fuit assumere 
ad probationem propositi divisionem mobilis et quietem partis.” In Phys., bk. 7, cap. 1, 
lect. 1, n. 5. 
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second objection cuts right across the board. According to Aquinas, 
Avicenna is dissatisfied with the whole practice of this purported genus- 
level talk of possibilities: for 

a proposition is simply reduced to impossibility if the predicate is repugnant to the 
subject because of a specific difference, even if it is not repugnant to it because of 
its genus. For it is impossible that “man” be irrational, even though he is not pre¬ 
vented from being irrational because he is an animal. Hence it is simply impossible 
that a part of a moving body be at rest [by] itself: for this is contrary to the nature 
of such a body, even if it is not contrary to the common nature of body. 58 

The way Aquinas talks about predicates “being repugnant to the subject” 
lends the analysis a logical flavour. 59 Bracketing from the argument its 
context-specific features, what we get is this. An account of motion in 
the abstract purports to speak about motion considered simply as motion. 
But there is really no such thing; one can only find in existence this or 
that moving body. And no matter what moving body one takes, the rule 
applies that for it to move essentially, a part of it cannot be at rest. It 
is altogether futile to speak about motion—about anything, for that mat¬ 
ter—in general or “in the abstract”, if these abstractions have no con¬ 
ceivable instantiation. Physics 7 purports to talk about moving bodies. But 
since one cannot apply the suggested proposition to any moving body— 
there is so to speak no conceivable model of the world that one could 
construct which would make the hypothesis reasonable—the premise is 
indeed impossible and Aristotle’s proof (thus understood) self-defeating. 

What follows next in Aquinas’ commentary is equally remarkable. 
Aquinas contends that it was Avicenna’s objections that led Averroes to 
posit another interpretation with regard to Physics 7.1. 60 This calls for 
immediate comment. First, it is clear that the objections recorded by 
Aquinas are indeed pertinent with regard to the solution championed by 
Averroes, especially if we consider how central existence was for Averroes 
in the scheme of scientific explanation. But of course, Avicenna cannot 
have been objecting to Averroes (an impression Aquinas, for his part, 
tries to avoid); neither does Averroes evoke Avicenna in any of his accounts 


58 “Secundo quia aliqua propositio simpliciter redditur impossibilis, si praedicatum 
repugnet subiecto ratione differentiae specificae, quamvis non repugnet ei ratione generis. 
Est enim impossibile quod homo sit irrationalis, quamvis non impediatur irrationalis esse 
ex hoc quod est animal. Sic igitur simpliciter impossibile est quod pars corporis moventis 
seipsum quiescat, quia hoc est contra rationem talis corporis, licet non sit contra rationem 
communem corporis.” Aquinas, In Phys., bk. 7, cap. 1, lect. 1, n. 5. 

59 It also reminds us of the “mutually destructive hypotheses” introduced by Alexander. 
When read in this way, one could almost say that the Latin Avicenna, in words phrased 
by Thomas, is in fact responding to a suggestion originally made by Alexander. 

60 Aquinas, In Phys., bk. 7, cap. 1, lect. 1, n. 6. 
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of Physics 7.1. It would thus seem natural to treat Aquinas’ account as a 
construction rather than a reconstruction of a debate among the Arabs. 61 

One might also be tempted to doubt the authenticity of the attribu¬ 
tion of the objections reported by Aquinas to Avicenna. However, the 
Arabic edition of the Physics of Avicenna’s Shifa* allows us to observe that 
Aquinas is quoting almost verbatim from book 2, ch. 1 of that work. A 
consideration of motion as motion would apply just as well to the whole 
as to any one of its parts; for what is the whole, but the sum of its 
parts? 62 As for the possibility of considering motion in itself (/ bi-dhati-hi ), 
Avicenna anonymously presents one possible interpretation of the proof 
against self-motion which corresponds closely to the one found in Aquinas 
(or Avempace, or Averroes): 

. . . perhaps something could be moved essentially, and we can imagine its part rest¬ 
ing insofar as it is a body, while this is not possible insofar as it is part of some¬ 
thing moved essentially and according to its nature. Again, even if it is possible that 
this [happen] to it insofar as it is a natural body, it may yet be that it is not pos¬ 
sible for it insofar as it is a particular body—its assumption is even impossible. This 
resembles the case of man, whose flying is not prohibited insofar as he is an ani¬ 
mal, but is prohibited insofar as he is a man. 63 

But Avicenna is not satisfied: for “when something is prohibited, then 
from supposing an impossibility another impossible supposition follows”. 
Consequently, this cannot be the correct interpretation of Physics 7.1, after 
all. Imagining something to be the case has no use for us, if the imag¬ 
ined thing cannot actually come to pass; in this particular case, imagin¬ 
ing something to come to a halt is inadmissible “insofar as it is impossible 
for it to rest in actual reality”. 64 

By Avicenna’s account, a refutation of self-motion should be thought 
to employ an altogether different kind of counterfactual than the one the 
Peripatetics posit. What Aristotle said, or what he should have said (since 


61 Aquinas’ expository strategies in fact reveal that he is fully aware of what he is doing. 
Although Aquinas in other places credits Averroes with putting forward the “abstraction” 
solution, here he has to resort to first presenting that solution anonymously. After this, 
Aquinas has Avicenna counter with his two objections; and only after this can Averroes 
arrive on the scene in his own person, to present some more refined comments. 

62 Avicenna, Al-sama 3 al-tabi c i, ed. S. Zayid & I. Madkur, Cairo 1983, 88.12ff. 

63 Avicenna, Al-sama 3 al-tabl c l , 89.2-5. We may note that Aquinas’ argument is more 
universal in scope than Avicenna’s: while Aquinas holds that the “part resting—whole 
moving” hypothesis is impossible for all moving bodies, Avicenna’s example suggests that 
it is only impossible for certain moving bodies. 

64 “. . . inna-ma yastahll sukunu-hu fi ’1-wujud”: Avicenna, Al-sama* al-tabT c l , 88.16. The 
frequency with which the term imagine ( yawhumu) crops up in Avicenna suggests that he 
is writing in response to the discussion in Yahya Ibn ‘Adi’s school. 
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Avicenna’s Physics is a systematic work and not properly speaking a com¬ 
mentary on Aristotle, it is difficult to determine whether he means to 
attribute this superior argument to Aristotle) is that if a thing with no 
external impediment to its motions could move itself, then there would 
be no way for it to stop. But as it is in fact conceivable for every body 
to come to a halt (the corporeal creature’s ontological imperfection is 
enough to allow for this), it follows that every thing in motion is moved 
by something else, and that eternal motions must be implemented by 
immaterial eternal movers. 65 The argument is thus effectively turned on 
its head. Instead of there being a problem with the apparent implication 
that the heavens might act otherwise than they do, that is the whole 
point. The proof from self-motion is used to demonstrate the corporeal 
heavens’ reliance on more divine principles. The interpretation reflects 
Neoplatonic sensibilities, even as it ties the argument against self-motion 
in with the infinite power argument of Physics 8.10. Simplicius had earlier 
put forward a similar suggestion, and in the Arabic commentary tradition 
this solution is recommended by Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1044). 66 

What are we to make of all this? Some general observations present 
themselves. In light of the fact that the words “genus” and “species” do 
not occur in the Arabic at this point in either Avicenna or Averroes, we 
may surmise that Aquinas independently compared the accounts of the 
Sufficients and Averroes’ Commentary and set them in a systematic frame¬ 
work. But then a more interesting question arises. How was it that Aquinas 
could compile his textual evidence in this manner? If Avicenna knew of 
the “motion in the abstract” defence well enough to refute it already a 
century before Avempace (a century and a half before Averroes wrote 
his long Commentary ), then one would assume that a common source under¬ 
lies both accounts. Although the matter cannot be pursued here in any 
length, a recent study by Christopher Martin would seem to indicate that 
Philoponus is the ultimate instigator of this approach in natural philosophy. 67 


(>5 Avicenna, Al-sama 3 al-tabi c i , 89.6ff.; similarly in a more straightforward fashion, al- 
JVajah, Cairo 1938, 108.6-109.5. 

66 See In Phys ., 1040.16-1041.4 and Aristotle, Al-tabVah, 2:741.24ff. I owe the latter ref¬ 
erence to Lettinck 1994 (op. cit., above, n. 44), 514-15. 

67 Although the preserved (in Arabic) fragments of the four last books of Philoponus’ 
commentary on the Physics reveal nothing that would resemble the “abstraction” approach, 
Martin has uncovered intriguing hints towards just such a procedure in the Corollary on the 
Void : see C.J. Martin, Thinking the Impossible: Non-Reductive Arguments from Impossible Hypotheses 
in Boethius and Philoponus , in: Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy , 17 (1999), 279-302. The sub¬ 
ject merits further study. 
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As for Averroes, the correct interpretation of Physics 7.1 clearly troubled 
the Commentator’s mind for a long time. We can appreciate this from the 
number and range of texts the Commentator dedicated to the topic. Averroes 
also tells us as much himself in the Paraphrase of the Physics , which dates 
from the middle period of his philosophical career. Averroes confesses to 
having been puzzled at first about how Aristode’s proof should be tackled. 
Since then, he has come upon Alexander’s comments on the passage, and 
he is now pleased to report that Alexander agrees with what Averroes him¬ 
self had earlier written on the subject. 68 If we accept the conventional 
chronology of Averroes’ writings, the allusion to confusion would refer 
mainly to the early Compendium. Since Averroes’ understanding of the struc¬ 
ture and aims of Physics 7.1 has been analysed by Helen Tunik Goldstein 
in a separate study, I will not go into the details of that question here. 69 
I will only point out a few details pertaining to the subject of per impossible 
arguments. It seems that in the early Compendium , Averroes took over from 
Avempace the rudiments of the genus-species distinction, as well as the 
(Neoplatonic) notion that it is the power of the mover that is the decisive 
factor. Becoming better acquainted with Aristotle’s text and with Alexander’s 
comments led Averroes to reconsider and revise, but not reject this basic 
explanatory model. In Averroes’ later works, the “abstraction” solution is 
emphasised and the late ancient idea of ontological reliance correspondingly 
de-emphasised. There are some original features to Averroes’ approach 
as well. Unphased by Alexander’s rhetorical claims to the contrary, Averroes 
is well aware of the fact that the argument of Physics 7.1 is directed against 
Plato’s self-movers. 70 Averroes considers the impossibility of absolute self- 
motion to be an established fact, something almost self-evident (ma c ruf bi- 
nafsi-hi). n Most importantly—and here the Commentator again takes sides 
against Alexander—Averroes in his later works is adamant on the point 
that Aristotle in Physics 7.1 does indeed argue per impossible. Let us examine 
Averroes’ considered view of proofs from impossible premises and how 
they are employed in Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 


68 The passage is only extant in Hebrew: see the English translation offered by H.T. 
Goldstein in Averroes 3 Questions in Physics , ed. and tr. H.T. Goldstein, Dordrecht 1991, 48. 
The present study has gready benefited from the copious annotation to the Questions offered 
by Goldstein. 

69 See Averroes on the Structure and Function of Physics VII, 1 , in: Harry Austiyn Jubilee Volume 
One, Jerusalem 1965, 335-55 (see also the notes to Questions 1, 7 & 8). 

70 See Questions in Physics, q. 1, §6, and Goldstein’s comments ad loc. 

71 See the long Commentary on the Metaphysics, bk. 9, comm. 2; for the view that the dis¬ 
tinction between active and passive potency for change is something evident ( ma c ruf), esp. 
the Arabic text in Tafsir ma ba c d al-tabi c ah, ed. M. Bouyges, S.J., Beirut 1938-52, 4 vols., 
2:1110.3-7. 
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6. Averroes on Aristotle’s indirect arguments 

In an early work on logic Averroes outlines the correct procedure in an 
argument “through the impossible” as follows. 72 We first assume the contra¬ 
dictory of a statement whose validity we want to prove. From this state¬ 
ment and from other premises known to be true we then derive, through 
a valid syllogistic figure, an impossible conclusion. Since the impossibil¬ 
ity cannot result from the valid premise(s) or from the logical form, it 
must originate in the original statement, whose contradictory is thereby 
shown to be true. Averroes uses this explanation consistendy in dealing 
with Physics 7.1, and he finds the same argumentative structure in Phys. 
8.5, 256b3-12, where Aristotle aims to prove that the prime motion can¬ 
not be accidental. 73 Averroes is additionally of the opinion that Aristotle 
repeatedly uses proofs of this kind in his physical works. This makes the 
per impossibile argument an important tool for natural philosophy, even if 
it does not follow the demonstrative method of science propter quid.™ 

The question of indirect argumentation in natural philosophy is treated 
most extensively in the eighth of the physical Questions edited by Goldstein. 
Here, Averroes picks for inspection yet another controversial passage in 
the Physics , namely, the infinite power argument of Physics 8.10. Physics 
7.1 is explicitly cited as a parallel (§12), but Averroes also detects a sim¬ 
ilarity with the question of increasing volume indefinitely (§ 10) as well as 
with the problem found in Physics 6.2, ostensibly because talk is once 
more of dividing bodies and thereby motions. How can such a division 
be carried on to infinity, as Aristotle suggests we imagine happening? 

Before considering Averroes’ answer, it is useful to make note of his 
more general concern. According to Averroes, certain materialist Avicennians 
had argued that since the infinite power argument is invalid, the most 
we can reach by the aid of Aristotle’s proof from motion is a corporeal 
First Mover—i.e., the outermost heaven. Confusion about Aristotle’s argu¬ 
mentation would therefore have led to serious consequences. (§§6-7.) If 
this claim has any historical merit, then we will have reached a paradoxical 
conclusion. Galen’s aim in arguing against Aristotle’s way of reasoning 


72 Cf. the Latin Epitome in Libros Logicae Aristotelis, in: AO ACC, 1.2b&3: fol. 50F-G; an 
English translation of the Arabic original is offered in Averroes’ Three Short Commentaries on 
Aristotle’s “Topics,” “Rhetoric,” and “Poetics”, ed. and tr. C. Butterworth, Albany 1977, 106-7. 
Since the Arabic title of the work translates as What is necessary in logic the Latin designa¬ 
tion of the work as a commentary is slightly misleading. Butterworth is preparing a critical 
Arabic edition and English translation of the entire text for publication. 

73 See Averroes, In Phys., 8, comm. 36, in: AOACC, 4: fol. 375K-M. 

74 Cf. Questions, q. 8, §§5-6. Aristotle comes closest to describing, and endorsing, this 
method of inquiry in De caelo 1.12, 281b3-15. 
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was to make room for the existence of (separate and immaterial) self- 
moving souls. Yet his objections had given rise to a series of discussions 
that would finally lead some (Muslim) thinkers to materialism and athe¬ 
ism. The result can be considered ironic. 75 

Averroes’ own understanding of the infinite power argument was sub¬ 
ject to several revisions. 76 Nevertheless, a uniform picture of the proof’s 
argumentative structure underlies all of the Commentator’s varied accounts. 
We shall use the eighth Question as our guide. In the first place, to the 
Commentator it is evident that the thought that the force of the heav¬ 
enly motion be doubled, quadrupled, etc., is manifesdy false. But is this 
a “possible” or an “impossible” falsehood? (§8.) Since Averroes routinely 
gave the modal terms a temporal interpretation, 77 and since talk is here 
of eternal entities, one would assume that it is an impossible one. 

In the Compendium of the De caelo , where Averroes discusses yet another 
indirect argument of Aristode’s—the famous argument for the world’s incor¬ 
ruptibility—Averroes explains the distinction as follows. An impossible false¬ 
hood posits that something which cannot at all exist exists, while a possible 
falsehood posits that something which does not exist, exists. An example 
of a possible falsehood is when we say that Zayd is in the market, when 
in fact he is not. 78 This suggests that the possible falsehood is to be inter¬ 
preted in temporal terms. In the Tahafut al-tahafut , the same example is 
given an explicidy temporal interpretation. When we say that something 
untrue is nonetheless possible, we mean that it is true at some other 
time. 79 Finally, in the sixth of Averroes’ treatises Concerning the substance of 
the celestial sphere Aristode’s De caelo argument is tied in with the infinite 
power argument of Physics 8.10 and both are subjected to a temporal 


75 For Averroes’ concerns see H.A. Wolfson, Averroes’ Lost Treatise on the Prime Mover, repr. 
in Wolfson 1973 {op. cit, above, n. 31), 402-29 and De separatione primi principii , in: C. Steel 
& G. Guldentops, An unknown treatise of Averroes against the Avieennians on the First Cause. Edition and 
translation , in: Recherches de Theologie et Philosophic medievales, 64, 1 (1997), 86-135. 

76 See the comments in H.A. Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, Creation, and the Existence of God 
in Medieval Jewish and Islamic Philosophy , Oxford 1987, 311-35. 

77 I have discussed some aspects of this in Possible Worlds in the Tahafut al-tahafut. Averroes 
on Plenitude and Possibility , in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 38, 3 (2000), 329-47. 
Cf. also Dominique Urvoy’s remarks in her Ibn Rushd (Averroes), London & New York 1991, 
95-98. 

78 Kitab al-sama’ wa-T c alam, in: Rasa’il Ibn Rushd alfalsafiyyah, Beirut 1994, 6 vols., 2- 
3:51.19-52.1. Likewise in the Paraphrase of the De Caelo , bk. 1, ch. 10, hd. 2, pt. 3: Arabic 
text in Talkhis al-sama’ wa-T c alam, ed. J. al-Din al- c Alawr, Fez 1984, 157.14-158.13 (Latin 
translation in Averrois Cordubensis in quattuor libros De Caelo Aristotelis paraphrasis, in: AO ACC, 
5:fol. 289B-C). 

79 Tahafut al-tahafut, 93.8-95.3; cf. Aristotle, §1 above. 
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treatment. The heavens must be eternally actual and all their potencies 
infinite, for otherwise an impossible conclusion would follow: for 

if there existed in the celestial bodies a potentiality, then the assumption of those 
who subscribe to this view, that is, the proposition affirming that the heavens have 
already been destroyed, is a proposition that is false but possible, for it is the nature 
of potentiality and possibility to become actualised at some time. And if this propo¬ 
sition were correct, then there would follow from it a conclusion that is absurd and 
impossible, namely, that something eternal has been destroyed. But it has already 
been shown in the Prior Analytics that from a proposition that is false but possible no 
absurd conclusion can follow. 80 

Both the De caelo proof and the argument of Phys. 8.10 therefore prove 
their point by reasoning per impossibile. The whole point of these argu¬ 
ments is to posit a syllogism with an impossible conclusion, so the false 
premise we are trying to locate must be impossible as well (q. 8, §8). 

So, is the assumption of motion accelerated (and correspondingly, time 
divided) ad infinitum —an assumption which by any argument on the lines 
of De caelo 1.12 can be shown to be impossible—also the premise at fault 
in Physics 8.10? According to the eighth physical Question it is not. This 
perhaps surprising conclusion is due to a further distinction. The Com¬ 
mentator claims that in addition to possible and impossible falsehoods, 
one must also distinguish between accidental and absolute impossibilities. 
From an accidental impossibility only an accidental impossibility follows, 
and likewise from an absolute impossibility only an absolute impossibility. 
Now the conclusion of the argument in question in Aristotle—that motion 
might take place in an instant—is absolutely impossible. It cannot there¬ 
fore have come about from the merely accidental impossibility of motion 
being accelerated indefinitely: 

It is obvious that the premise in this syllogism that produced the self-contradiction, 
together with the proposition whose negation is intended, is essentially possible but 
accidentally impossible, because no motion faster than the diurnal motion [actually] 
exists. But inasmuch as the conclusion inferred from this syllogism is absolutely impos¬ 
sible, we know that this conclusion cannot be inferred from the proposition that is 
essentially possible but accidentally impossible. The impossible conclusion, therefore, 
can be inferred only from the [other] assumption posited, namely, the assumption 
of an indivisible time. 81 


80 Averroes’ De Substantia or bis. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text with English Translation and 
Commentary , ed. and tr. A. Hyman, Jerusalem and Cambridge, Mass. 1986, English text 
pp. 125-26 (Hebrew text 11. 19-22). 

81 Questions , q. 8, §11; tr. Goldstein, with minor alterations. In what is probably a later 
addendum to the early Compendium of the Physics , the same structure is used to explain the 
proof that an infinite potency cannot reside in a finite body: see Epitome in physicorum libros , 
148.1 Off., reading with MSS m&q. 
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Averroes’ conception thus emerges as a fairly sophisticated system of coun- 
terfactual reasoning. In the Commentator’s mind, we can most fully utilise 
the valid syllogistic tables when we carefully record the modal status of 
every constituent of the syllogism we are handling. This way, we can 
determine the status of a premise whose modality is unknown to us, even 
when arguing per impossible. Information about the real world, meanwhile, 
can and should be used to derive information about the known premises, 
as happens here in the case of considering imaginary accelerated motion. 
The fact that the daily motion is the most rapid one makes a faster 
motion a de facto impossibility—not, however, an absolute impossibility. It 
is, to recall a passage cited earlier, one of the things that are “impossi¬ 
ble only accidentally, as happens when motion takes place in natural 
things, in matter.” Its impossibility is due to material conditions we have 
already posited as obtaining in our world. 

We may wrap up our assessment of Averroes by considering two tightly 
argued passages in the Paraphrase of the De caelo. In explaining Aristotle’s 
argument in De caelo 2.14, where it is per impossible supposed that the 
earth is generated “in the manner some natural philosophers ascribe to 
it” (297al2-13), Averroes remarks that in this argument the premise is 
not supposed “insofar as it is impossible, but only insofar as it is possi¬ 
ble”, even though we know it is both false and impossible. In such a 
case, Averroes assures us, no absurdity will befall us. 82 A little later, 
Aristotle sets out to refute the way the Timaeus produces physical ele¬ 
ments out of geometrical shapes (ultimately, points and lines). But when 
Aristotle says that “a heavy thing may always be heavier than something 
and a light thing lighter than something” (3.1, 299a30-31), Averroes detects 
yet another impossible premise: for the physical elements do have mini¬ 
mal extension (cf. §4 above), and therefore, minimal weight. 

But if this is so, then the possible in this syllogism is posited only insofar as it is pos¬ 
sible, not insofar as it is impossible. What I mean is that here it is assumed that the 
heavy can be divided only insofar as it is heavy, not insofar as it is fire or earth. And 
no impossibility results from the assumption of a possibility insofar as it is a possibility. 83 

Averroes again stresses that similar demonstrations are often utilised by 
Aristotle in the natural sciences. 84 These two examples reiterate for us 


82 Talkhls al-sama 3 wa-T c alam, bk. 2, pt. 4, ch. 7, Ar. text 274.4-12 (Lat. AOACC, 5:fol. 
312H-I); cf. In De Caelo , bk. 2, comm. 104, Latin text in AOACC, 5:fol. 167Aff. 

83 Talkhls al-sama, 3 wa-T c alam, bk. 3, pt. 3, ch. 1, Ar. text p. 289.14-17 (Lat. AOACC, 5:fol. 
315F). 

84 Talkhls al-sama 3 wa-T c alam, bk. 3, pt. 3, ch. 1, Arabic text 290.3 (Lat. AOACC, 5:fol. 
315G). 
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the fact that Averroes considers it possible, in contradistinction to Avicenna, 
to consider conceptual implications on the generic as well as on the 
specific level. Evidently this is done prior to assigning certain material 
conditions (e.g., the notion that there are exactly two heavy elements). It 
is all relative to the context: for “like illness may be preferable to death, 
and yet illness is not preferable absolutely”, as Averroes’ example goes, 
so “certain things which are small without qualification are at the same 
time larger than other things”. 85 


7. Aquinas, Albert of Saxony, and Buridan 

We have found that Averroes utilises a kind of distinction between “sep¬ 
arability in thought” and “separability in actuality” in order to explicate 
Aristotle’s reasoning per impossibile. Christopher Martin has in another con¬ 
text suggested that this kind of distinction could have roots in Aristotle’s 
De animal Martin discusses a curiously parallel development in the Latin 
tradition at about the same time (the 12th century). In the earliest known 
treatises on obligations logic—the Emmeranian treatises and the Parisian oblig¬ 
ations —Aristotle is quoted as endorsing the positing of the impossible “in 
order that one may see what follows from it.” There is nothing in the 
preserved Aristode to exacdy reflect this citation; but a somewhat simi¬ 
lar principle is given in Eudemus’ name in Boethius’ treatise On hypothet¬ 
ical syllogisms. There, the concession of a hypothesis which is a condition 
in a sound consequence is contrasted with a situation where a hypothe¬ 
sis “which by no means can come to pass is yet conceded, in order that 
reason may be chased to its limits.” 87 

It appears likely that Boethius’ exposition and endorsement of Eudemian 
principles acted as the main Aristotelian authority for “positing the impos¬ 
sible”, which again was used as a starting-point for a certain kind of dis¬ 
putation in 12th and especially 13th century teaching of logic. In the 
positio impossibilis , the respondent had the task of maintaining logical con¬ 
sistency even while defending an indefensible proposition; the aim of the 
opponent was to break that consistency. There came to be an understanding 
that such disputations could be envisioned as a kind of logical laboratory, 


85 Averroes, Talkhis al-sama } wa-’l- c alam, bk. 3, pt. 3, ch. 1, Arabic text 288.23-24 (Lat. 
AOACC, 5:fol. 315C); Aristotle, De caelo 3.1, 299b4-5. 

86 G.J. Martin, Obligations and Liars, in: S. Read (ed.), Sophisms in Medieval Logic and Grammar, 
Dordrecht, 1993, 357-78, at 359 (Martin also recalls Met., 7.3, 1029a7-19 and 7.10-11). 

87 Boethius, De Hypotheticis Syllogismis, ed. L. Obertello, Brescia 1969, 5; cf. Martin 1993 
(op. cit., above, n. 86), 358-61. 
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where conceptual relations could be tested in unconventional conditions. 88 

A distinction was also drawn in the early Latin tradition between pos¬ 
sibility for the genus and possibility for the species or, to put the problem 
differently, between universal possibility and singular possibility. But it 
was used in a way directly opposite to Averroes’. For the Latins, something 
possible in a singular case might not be possible universally. The lesson 
in this case is moralistic: though man may repress any particular sinful 
impulse, he cannot resist them all. It is a remarkable coincidence that, 
e.g., someone like Simon of Tournai (in the 1160s) uses terminology 
closely reminiscent of Averroes, even though both the context and Simon’s 
intent are quite different. 89 

In light of all this, it would hardly be surprising to find confusion when 
the two ways of arguing per impossibile and/or “in the abstract” converge, in 
the scholasticism of the mid to late 13th century. That such confusion does 
not seem particularly common may be credited to the fact that in natural 
philosophy, the Alexandrian-Arabic exegetical tradition was clearly prevalent 
at first. We have already seen that, e.g., Thomas Aquinas was well informed 
of the debate in the Arabic tradition. When explicating Aristotle’s nat¬ 
ural philosophy, Aquinas, on the whole, seems to have been content with 
Averroes’ “abstraction” solution, as a comparison of their Physics com¬ 
mentaries shows. 90 Aquinas’ explanation of Physics 7.1 is an exception to 
this rule, although even here, his digression appears to be mainly due to 
the objections posited by Avicenna (cf. §5 above). But there is a curious 
vestige of the positio impossibilis disputations as well, as we find Aquinas 
explaining Averroes’ interpretation of Physics 7.1 in the following manner: 

He claims that an implication can be true whose antecedent and consequent are 
impossible, like this one: “If man is a donkey, he is an irrational animal”. It is there¬ 
fore conceded [in this argument] that it is impossible for something that is presumed 
to move itself to come to rest, either as a whole or in part, just as it is impossible 
for fire not to be hot, since it is the cause of its heat. Still, this condition is valid: 
“If a part of a mobile thing moving itself comes to rest, the whole comes to rest.” 
For Aristotle, if his words are considered diligendy, nowhere uses the rest of a part 


88 In addition to the papers collected in Read 1993 {op. cit ., above, n. 86) see, e.g., 
M. Yijdnsuuri, Obligationes, Helsinki 1994, and S. Knuuttila, Positio impossibilis and medieval 
discussions of the trinity , in: C. Marmo (ed.), Vestigia, imagines, verba. Semiotics and Logic in Medieval 
Theological Texts , Turnhout 1997, 277-88. 

89 See Simon’s Disputationes , ed. J. Warichez, Louvain 1932, 44, 2 and 60, 1 (pp. 128.28- 
129.4 and 170.26-171.3). For the history of this notion, cf. further O. Lottin, Psychologie 
et morale aux XIP et XIIT sticks , Louvain 1948, 2:508ff. I thank Simo Knuuttila for these 
references. 

90 See, e.g., In Phys., bk. 4, cap. 8, lect. 12, n. 12; bk. 6, cap. 2, lect. 3, n. 9; bk. 8, 
cap. 3, lect. 5, n. 6 (cf. here Averroes, In Phys., bk. 8, comm. 23, AOACC, 4:fol. 359Iff.). 
All three passages are variations on the faster/slower motions theme. 
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except for the purposes of a statement having the force of a conditional proposition. 
For he does not say “BC comes to rest”, but “on condition that BC comes to rest, 
it is necessary for AB to come to rest”, and again: “on condition that the part comes 
to rest, the whole comes to rest”. And from this valid implication Aristode proves 
[his intended] proposition. 91 

Aquinas’ choice of example draws our attention, as the hypothetical case of 
there being a creature which is a man as well as a donkey was a favourite 
example in positio impossibilis disputations. It was used to highlight certain 
facets of substance-metaphysics and to question whether one particular 
being could have two essences. The covert interest in these matters was 
Christological and Trinitarian. 92 But because Aristotle’s proofs deal with 
natural and not supernatural entities, and because any talk of two substances 
is patently absurd in the former case, the analogy in the final analysis 
breaks down. One therefore has to wonder what Aquinas is getting at. 

What is crucial here is how Aquinas draws attention to the fact that 
the bare syllogistic form (condition) is valid, even if its starting point is 
unsound. This in itself is in line with the positio impossibilis rules of con¬ 
duct; we might accordingly be tempted to think that the statement talks 
about some kind of conceptually (even if counter-intuitively) constructed 
universe. But because Averroes’ (in truth, Aquinas’) response is placed 
after the objection raised by Avicenna, such a temptation is to be resisted. 
When viewed in context, Aquinas’ intent becomes clear. The point is 
precisely to reiterate that when arguing from impossible premises, one 
does not need to talk about any conceivable universe at all: one simply 
takes the condition as it is. Because it is posited as a condition, one need 
not care if it is possible, accidentally impossible, or even essentially impos¬ 
sible: one can simply stick to the realm of syntactic relations between 
propositions and “see what follows”. This reading erases the whole prob¬ 
lem of actually supposing that the part rests while the whole moves. The 
move represents a distortion of Aristotle, and it goes beyond even what 
Averroes had posited; but it makes it possible for Aquinas to re-evaluate 


91 “. . . . dicit quod aliqua conditionalis potest esse vera, cuius antecedens est impossibile 
et consequens impossibile, sicut ista: si homo est asinus, est animal irrationale. Concedendum est 
ergo quod impossibile est quod, si aliquod mobile ponitur movere seipsum, quod vel totum 
vel pars eius quiescat; sicut impossibile est ignem non esse calidum, propter hoc quod est 
sibi ipsi causa caloris. Unde haec conditionalis est vera: si mobilis moventis seipsum pars qui- 
escit, totum quiescit. Aristoteles autem, si verba eius diligenter considerentur, nunquam uti- 
tur quiete partis, nisi per locutionem habentem vim conditionalis propositionis. Non enim 
dicit quiescat BC , sed necesse est , BC quiescente, quiescere AB , et iterum, quiescente parte, quiescit 
totum\ et ex hac conditionali vera, Aristoteles propositum demonstrat.” Aquinas, In Phys ., 
7, cap. 1, lect. 1, n. 6. For a parallel in Averroes see In Phys. 7, comm. 2, fol. 307I-308C. 

92 See Knuuttila 1997 [op. cit., above, n. 88). 
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the status of Aristotle’s argument. Although “Averroes says that this demon¬ 
stration is not of the type of simpliciter demonstrations but instead of the 
type of demonstrations called demonstrations from signs or demonstrations 
quia , in which certain conditions are used”, 93 Aquinas can revert to the 
view that Aristotle’s demonstration may be propter quid after all. 

Let us in closing briefly examine some other Latin views regarding 
Aristotle’s indirect arguments. Benoit Patar has recently edited an Exposition 
and Questions on the Physics which has traditionally been attributed to Albert 
of Saxony. In the exposition part of this work, the distinctions made by 
Averroes with regard to Physics 6.2, 232b21 are reproduced without com¬ 
ment. Motion, insofar as it is motion, does not exclude any velocity. 
When asked what might warrant such an exclusion, the author takes a 
liberal attitude: the motion of a specific body, e.g., the celestial body, 
may cause a specific velocity to be impossible, but so may its mover. The 
writer does not differentiate between the two alternatives. 94 In the Questions 
the problem is not touched upon anymore. The author does pick up one 
aspect of what had been Avempace’s solution. Velocity increased ad infinitum 
does not equal an infinite velocity, since the term “infinite” should here 
be used categorematically, instead of syncategorematically. 95 

As for Physics 7.1, the author of the Exposition and Questions evidently 
works with the foregone tradition. He does not seem overly concerned 
with the attendant problematisations. The exposition part simply repro¬ 
duces Aristotle’s proof in the form of a syllogism, much like Alexander 
had done. 96 In the Questions , the problematic nature of the syllogism is 
not addressed at all. Instead, one question focuses on the broader issue 
of whether some thing’s being moved of itself {a se) is possible. All of the 
traditional candidates for self-motion are produced (soul, elemental motion, 


93 “Sed dick Averroes quod ista demonstratio non est de genere demonstrationum sim¬ 
pliciter, , sed de genere demonstrationum quae dicitur demonstrationes signi, vel demonstra- 
tiones quia , in quibus est usus talium conditionalium.” Aquinas, In Phys ., 7, cap. 1, lect. 
1, n. 6. The term “demonstration of/from signs” (Arabic: mina ’l-dala'il) is used in this 
connection in the Commentary on De Caeb, 1, comm. 95: “. .. demonstrationes autem ducentes 
ad impossibile sunt generis signorum” {AOACC, 5:fol. 64D). (Unfortunately, this folio leaf 
is missing from Gerhard Endress’ facsimile edition of the Arabic Commentary on De Caeb) 

94 “Dicit Commentator quod debet intelligi quod motui non repugnat inquantum motus 
quantumlibet veliciori, quamvis hoc bene sibi repugnet inquantum est motus talis mobilis 
et proveniens a tali motore: et explicat de motu caeli.” Expositio et quaestiones in Aristotelis 
Physicam ad Albertum de Saxonia attributae, lib. 6, tr. 1, cap. 3, ed. B. Patar, 3 vols., Paris 
1999, vol. 1, 283, 74-7 (fol. 42ra). The same kind of combinatorial account is evident in, 
e.g., Walter Burley: see his In Physicam Aristotelis Expositio et Quaestiones , ed. Venice 1501, 
repr. Hildesheim & New York 1972, fol. 179va-180rb. 

95 Expositio et quaestiones , lib. 6, q. 7, 2:910-16 (fol. 146rbff.). 

96 Op. cit ., lib. 7, tr. 1, cap. 1, 2:318-19 (fol. 47rb). 
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intellection, and will); against this, the authoritative statements of the 
Philosopher and the Commentator are recalled. 97 The conclusion is that 
in self-movers one must distinguish between passive and active potential¬ 
ities and that only in the case of the First Cause is there no passivity at 
all. The Questions thus seek a harmonising solution heavily dependent on 
the Islamic philosophers Averroes and Avicenna. 98 

Patar contends that the Exposition and Questions are actually attributable 
to Jean Buridan. In light of our present investigation this seems doubt¬ 
ful, however, for in another set of Questions on Aristotle's Physics that unques¬ 
tionably belongs to Buridan a very different interpretation of Aristotle is 
advanced. According to Buridan, something odd seems to be going on 
in Physics 7.1, for Aristotle there appears to posit—in two successive argu¬ 
ments, no less—something simply impossible when constructing an indi¬ 
rect argument. We know as a matter of principle, however, that anything 
follows from a contradiction, so there seems to be little sense in the 
philosopher’s procedure. Now this principle (that from a contradiction, 
or “the simply impossible, anything follows”), 99 commonly known as the 
first paradox of implication, had not been introduced in this context 
before. (The principle that the impossible only follows from the impossi¬ 
ble is altogether different, and the notion that from an impossible premise 
only further impossibilities follow is also not the same.) It was in fact first 
formulated in 12th century discussions quite independently of natural phi¬ 
losophy. 100 Buridan’s use of the principle here is therefore noteworthy. 

Buridan summarises what he takes to be the solution propounded by 
Averroes, as well as “many others”. (Presumably we may count Aquinas 
among these people.) The Commentator’s response to the problem had 
been to say that the auxiliary hypotheses postulated in the arguments of 
Physics 7.1 (partial rest and an infinite motion) are only impossible with 
regard to “special” (i.e., specific) bodies; as regards the common nature 
[ratio communis) of bodies in motion, however, they are not impossible. On 


97 Op. cit., lib. 7, q. 1, 3:936-38. The author has sufficient knowledge of Averroes’ 
Metaphysics commentary to cite the Commentator’s claim there that the impossibility of 
absolute self-motion is self-evident. 

98 Cf. Avicenna, Al-sama’ al-tabTl, 87.12-20. The same harmonising tendency is also 
seen in the fact that in a variant MS, the Platonists are also brought in this all-embrac¬ 
ing synthesis. Cf. op. cit., 3:941, n. to 1. 28. 

99 “. . . ex eo quod est simpliciter impossible omnia sequuntur”: Buridan, Quaestiones 
super octo Physicorum libros Aristotelis, Paris 1509, repr. Frankfurt a.M. 1964, bk. 7, q. 3, fol. 
105rb (the page count reads “xcv”). 

100 See K. Jacobi, Logic (ii): the later twelfth century, in: P. Dronke (ed.), A History of Twelfth- 
Century Western Philosophy, Cambridge 1988, 227-251, at 232; C.J. Martin, William’s Machine, 
in: Journal of Philosophy, 83 (1986), 564-72. 
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Buridan’s analysis, this interpretation does not work, because the things 
posited are simply impossible: it simply goes against the common nature 
of something in motion that it could (have a part which is at the same 
time at) rest, and consequently the same holds true for every single actual 
body. Buridan’s objection, then, takes roughly the same form as Avicenna’s: 
if there is no imaginable world in which the hypothesis is true, then it 
is absolutely impossible. One cannot talk “in the abstract”, as it were; 
one must always talk about some (possible) world. (See Quaestiones , fol. 105rb.) 

Buridan’s own solution to the problem purports to move along just 
such lines. Because the apparent impossibilities mentioned in Physics 7.1 
must refer to some kind of possibility, the only viable interpretation is 
that Aristotle is in fact operating with a distinction between divine and 
natural possibilities. As a matter of fact, whenever Aristotle assumes things 
which are impossible within the context of this world, what he has in 
mind is this distinction. Aristotle is, or he must be, talking about other 
worlds God could have created. 101 

This reading of Aristotle is certainly novel; it is also blatantly anachro¬ 
nistic. Even Buridan has to admit that some people are likely to retort 
that Aristotle would not recognise “supernatural” as distinct from “nat¬ 
ural” possibilities. They would say that for Aristotle, there is only a sin¬ 
gle kind of potentiality (fol. 105rb). For Buridan, the opposite is proven 
by the fact that Aristotle says of many things impossible naturally (per 
potentias naturales ) that they are nevertheless possible absolutely (simpliciter). 
Buridan conjures up a long list of apparent impossibilities accepted by 
Aristotle for the purposes of argument: the heavens come to a halt; the 
spheres are alternately divided and continuous; the heavens move faster 
and slower; a corruptible thing is presumed to be subtler than fire; cor¬ 
poreal bodies interpenetrate; there is something outside the world. Most 
of the items on the list can be traced to the foregone discussion; the ones 
that are new in Buridan can be understood on the basis of the former. 
All of this for Buridan goes to show how Aristotle in fact “to a large degree 
took part with us in the true faith”, i.e., Christianity. The discovery has 
brought Buridan great joy, or so he tells us. 102 Buridan prides himself on 
being the first to notice the clues towards this interpretation (cf. fol. 105va- 


101 Fol. 105rb; cf. also fol. 104ra-va. See further S. Knuuttila, Necessities in Buridan’s 
Natural Philosophy , in: J.M.M.H. Thijssen & J. Zupko (eds), The Metaphysics and Natural 
Philosophy of John Buridan , Leiden 2001, 65-76. 

102 “Respondeo quod forte Aristoteles magnam partem participans nobiscum in vera 
fide . . . gaudeo gavisus”: Quaestiones, fol. 105rb. 
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b). Why Buridan should wish to present Aristotle in such favourable light 
in his Questions on the Physics is uncertain. 103 His comments regarding 
Aristotle’s modal reasoning in other works are less than complimentary. 104 

For all that Buridan in an effort to save the Philosopher heaps scorn 
upon his Commentator, he still continues to make use of Averroes’ analy¬ 
sis regarding the way Aristotle proceeds with his indirect arguments. 
Buridan makes note of the fact that an absolutely impossible conclusion 
only follows from an absolutely impossible premise. And he reiterates the 
fact that other kinds of impossibilities can accordingly be introduced into 
an argument with an absolutely impossible conclusion without thereby 
compromising the syllogistic form (fol. 105rb). It would therefore appear 
that Averroes’ analysis of the syllogisms employed in Aristotle’s arguments 
in natural philosophy oudived the modal model on which it was based. 
This is all the more remarkable, since it is unlikely that such syllogisms 
lay under Aristotle’s arguments in the first place. 105 

Helsinki 

Academy of Finland 


103 Conceivably university politics might have played some part. Consider that Buridan 
was one of the few major thinkers to voluntarily remain a Master of the Arts; and recall 
that the new modal theory advanced in the 14th century by, e.g., Scotus, Ockham and 
Buridan himself was sometimes called the “theological” theory of modalities. (For the devel¬ 
opments, see Knuuttila 1993 {op. cit ., above, n. 27), 138-75.) The claim that Aristode him¬ 
self recognised the need for a distinction between natural and divine possibilities could 
then be taken as a declaration of independence of sorts: it would obviate the need for 
theologians to come in and correct Aristode on the matter. Cf. the next note, however. 

104 For instance, in his commentary on De caelo Buridan criticises Aristode’s argument 
for the world’s incorruptibility (in De caelo 1.12) on formal grounds. See Ioannis Buridani 
expositio et quaestiones in Aristotelis De caelo, ed. B. Patar, Paris & Leuven 1996, Quaestiones, 
bk. 1, qq. 24-26, and, e.g., the scathing review given at the very end of the Expositio of 
the first book: “. . . iste tractatus non haberet multam efficaciam neque naturaliter loquendo 
neque supematuraliter ” (bk. 1, tr. 4, cap. 3; Patar ed., p. 88; added emphases). Cf. further 
C.J.F. Williams, Aristotle and Corruptibility. A Discussion of Aristotle, De Caelo I.xii, in: Religious 
Studies, 1 (1965), 95-107 and 203-15, andj. Van Rijen, Aspects of Aristotle’s Logic of Modalities, 
Dordrecht 1989, 73-102. 

105 Thanks are due to the University of Toronto Philosophy Dept., the Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies, the Academy of Finland and the Basilian Fathers of St. Michael’s 
College for making this research possible. I thank the anonymous reviewers at Vivarium 
and Alfred Ivry for their help in preparing this manuscript. Parts of this paper were pre¬ 
sented at the Medieval Philosophy Seminar at Trinity College, Cambridge in March and 
at a symposium on ‘Averroes’ Commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics’ in 
Jerusalem in June 2001. I wish to thank John Marenbon and Steven Harvey for inviting 
me to speak and Christopher Martin, Charles Manekin and Ruth Glasner for their search¬ 
ing questions. 



Uextension de la liste des modalites dans les commentaires du Perihermeneias 
et des Sophistici Elenchi de Guillaume d*Ockham) 


ERNESTO PERINI-SANTOS 


II y a une difference importante entre les theories modales des com¬ 
mentaires de Guillaume d’Ockham sur les Refutations Sophistiques et sur le 
Perihermeneias. La liste des modalites n’est pas la meme dans les deux cas. 
Cette difference est la consequence de definitions distinctes de ‘proposi¬ 
tion modale’ et, plus largement, de deux developpements distincts de la 
logique modale. UExpositio in Librum Perihermeneias presente une theorie 
modale a la fois plus coherente et plus proche de celle de la Summa Logicae. 
Nous presentons d’abord les deux versions de la theorie modale, ensuite 
nous proposons une breve comparaison avec d’autres extensions de la 
liste des modalites au Moyen Age, notamment celle de Jean Buridan. Cet 
article poursuit un double objectif: la comparaison entre ces deux textes 
et l’indication de la specificite de l’approche ockhamienne des modalites, 
qui ne semble pas avoir ete perdue par les commentateurs. 


1. Uextension de la liste des modalites chez Ockham 

L’extension de la liste des modalites n’est pas la meme dans ces deux 
textes. Dans le chapitre consacre au paralogisme de la composition et de 
la division dans le premier livre du commentaire des Sophistici Elenchi , 
Ockham propose une liste de six modes, le vrai, le faux, le necessaire, 
l’impossible, le contingent et le possible—nous appellerons les termes de cette 
liste les modalites alethiques. Apres avoir dit que toute proposition 2 dans 
laquelle est pose un mode avec un dictum propositions doit etre distinguee 


1 Nous remercions Joel Biard, Claude Panaccio et Irene Rosier-Catach pour les com¬ 
mentaires utiles dans la composition de cet article. Nous remercions aussi Hubert Hubien, 
pour Putilisation de son edition des Quaestiones in Analytica Priora , Claude Panaccio pour 
nous avoir permis de presenter une version anterieure de ce texte dans son seminaire a 
PUniversite de Quebec a Trois-Rivieres, et Julie Brumberg-Chaumont, pour la correction 
du frangais. 

2 Le terme ‘proposition’ dans cet article renvoie a des phrases, c’est-a-dire a des entites 
linguistiques pouvant etre vraies ou fausses, suivant l’usage medieval de i propositio\ 
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selon la composition et la division, le Venerabilis Inceptor presente la liste 
des modes : 

Modi autem vocantur sex, scilicet: verum, falsum, necessarium, impossibile, contin- 
gens et possibile. 3 

D’autres termes, ajoute le philosophe anglais, peuvent avoir un com- 
portement semblable : 

Et sicut dictum est de propositionibus in quibus ponuntur tales modi ‘necessarium’, 
‘impossibile’ etc., vel ‘necessario’, ‘potest’ etc., eodem modo uniformiter dicendum est 
de talibus propositionibus in quibus ponuntur isti modi ‘per se’, ‘per accidens’, et si 
qui sint consimiles, qui competunt totis propositionibus sicut alii modi. Nam sicut 
dicitur de aliqua propositione tota quod est vera, vel falsa, vel necessaria, vel possibilis, 
vel impossibilis, ita dicitur de tota propositione quod est per se vel per accidens. 4 

Les expressions ‘per se ’ et ‘per accidens\ parce qu’elles peuvent etre attributes 
a des propositions entieres, peuvent etre considerees comme des modes, 
et les propositions qui les contiennent se comportent comme les propositions 
avec les six premieres modalites, du moins en ce qui conceme le paralogisme 
de la division et de la composition. II n’est pas tout a fait clair si les 
modes ‘per se ’ et ‘per accidens ’ doivent etre ajoutes a la premiere liste ou 
non, mais ce n’est peut-etre pas essentiel dans ce contexte, une fois que Ton 
a compris que la distinction faite dans le passage les concerne egalement. 

Cette meme caracteristique gouverne l’association plus restreinte entre 
les modalites alethiques et les termes epistemiques dans l’examen du para¬ 
logisme de l’accident: 

Aliquando autem concluditur conclusio cum aliqua condicione respiciente totam propo- 
sitionem ; et tunc potest esse fallacia accidentis sine fallacia consequentis quantum- 
cumque praemissae sint verae. Et isto modo est hie fallacia accidentis : scio quod 
omnis triangulus habet tres ; iste triangulus est triangulus ; ergo scio quod iste trian- 
gulus habet tres. Similiter hie est fallacia accidentis ‘scio quod Coriscus est homo ; 
Coriscus est veniens ; ergo scio quod veniens est homo’; similiter hie ‘omnem hominem 
esse animal est necessarium ; Sortes est homo; ergo Sortem esse animal est neces¬ 
sarium’, et hoc accipiendo propositiones illas de necessario in sensu compositionis. 5 

Si les termes epistemiques n’y sont pas dits etre des modes, le trait qui 
les unit aux modalites alethiques est le fait d’etre predicable de toute une 
proposition. II ne semble pas que Ton puisse etendre la liste des moda¬ 
lites a partir de ce passage, les termes epistemiques sont en effet associes 
au seul cas des propositions modales au sens compose, on ne sait pas si 

3 Cf. Guillaume d’Ockham, Expositio super Libros Elenchorum , I, 3, 6, 60-61, ed. F. Del 
Punta, A. Gambatese et S. Brown, (OPh III), 36. 

4 Exp. Elench ., I, 3, 6, 106-113, ed. Del Punta, Gambatese et Brown, (OPh III), 37. 

5 Exp. Elench ., I, 6, 3, 30-39, ed. Del Punta, Gambatese et Brown, (OPh III), 51. 
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les propositions qu’ils affectent peuvent recevoir aussi une interpretation 
au sens divise. Si tel ne devait pas etre le cas, les termes epistemiques 
ne seraient que partiellement semblables aux modalites; en fait, les propo¬ 
sitions avec des termes epistemiques peuvent recevoir aussi une interpre¬ 
tation in sensu divisionis . 6 La difference entre ces termes et des expressions 
comme ‘ per si et ‘ per accident semble s’estomper. 

Dans l’examen du paralogisme de l’accident, 7 Ockham traite les ter¬ 
mes epistemiques comme des modes, encore une fois, parce qu’ils peu¬ 
vent affecter toute une proposition, sans que predicats modaux et 
epistemiques ne soient jamais explicitement associes. Si la proximite du 
comportement logique des termes modaux et des predicats epistemiques 
est reconnue, la possibility de les regrouper dans une categorie unique 
n’est pas consideree. 

Or P Expositio in librum Perihermenias etend sans ambiguite la liste des moda¬ 
lites a tous les termes pouvant etre attribues a une proposition entiere, y 
compris les termes epistemiques : 

Et est dicendum quod alia causa quare aliqua propositio magis est modalis quam 
alia non potest assignari nisi quia in aliqua propositione ponitur aliquis modus seu 
terminus de tota propositione verificabilis vel ponitur aliquis terminus significans idem, 
quamvis diverso modo, cum tali termino praedicabili de tota propositione. 8 

Ce critere etait present de maniere timide dans P Expositio in libros Elenchorum, 
ou il permettait de considerer ‘ per si et ‘ per accideni comme des modes, 
quoi que d’une fagon peu explicite, et d’envisager l’adjonction des ter¬ 
mes epistemiques aux modalites alethiques. II est ici clairement annonce 
et sert a construire la liste des termes modaux. Si le degre de modalite 
ne semble correspondre a rien dans la theorie ockhamienne, les con¬ 
sequences de cette definition de ‘proposition modale’ pour la constitution 
de la liste des termes modaux sont pleinement assumees. 

Cette definition convient aux modalites traitees par Aristote, le neces- 
saire, l’impossible, le possible et le contingent, mais elle s’applique aussi 
a bien d’autres termes : 

Ex isto patet quod multae sunt propositiones modales in quibus non ponitur aliquis 
praedictorum modorum, nam omnis propositio in qua ponitur ‘verum’ vel ‘falsum’ 


6 Cf. Exp. Elench ., II, 9, 3, 19-27, ed. Del Punta, Gambatese et Brown, (OPh III), 236. 

7 Cf., par exemple, Exp. Elench ., II, 9, 4, 56-61 et II, 9, 4, 144-159, ed. Del Punta, 
Gambatese et Brown, (OPh III), 239 ; 241-2. 

8 Guillaume d’Ockham. Expositio in Librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis , II, 5, 4, 34-38, ed. 
A. Gambatese et S. Brown, (OPh II), 460. 
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vel ‘demonstratum’ vel ‘scitum’ vel ‘creditum’ et huiusmodi, est propositio modalis. 
Unde omnes tales sunt modales ‘omnem hominem esse animal est scitum’, ‘omnem 
triangulum habere tres est demonstratum’, et huiusmodi, et hoc quia in talibus propo- 
sitionibus ita ponitur aliquis terminus qui verificatur de tota propositione sicut in 
aliis ; igitur ita erit propositio modalis. 9 

II n’y a aucun doute quant aux modalites acceptees, ni sur le critere qui 
permet de les considerer comme telles. La liste de modes ainsi engen- 
dree reste ouverte : tout ce qui satisfait a ce critere est appele mode. 

La theorie des propositions modales developpee a la suite prend en 
compte cette extension. Ainsi, lorsque le Venerabilis Inceptor examine la con¬ 
version entre les propositions au sens divise et au sens compose ayant 
pour sujet un pronom demonstrate ou un nom propre et pour predicat 
un terme commun, il prend soin de preciser que cela ne s’applique pas 
aux modalites concernant notre connaissance. 10 Cette remarque indique 
qu’une these generate sur une proposition modale concerne en principe 
tous les predicats modaux de la liste etendue des modalites et non pas 
les seules modalites alethiques. 

La definition de ‘ propositio modalis ’, l’extension de la liste des modalites, 
et la portee des theses de la logique modale sont identiques dans le com- 
mentaire du Perihermeneias et dans la Summa Logicae. Le mode est defini 
dans ce dernier texte comme ce qui est predicable de toute une propo¬ 
sition. 11 Les modes ne sauraient se limiter aux modalites traitees par 
Aristote, tout comme dans le commentaire du Perihermeneias : 

Sed tales modi sunt plures quam quatuor praedicti: nam sicut propositio alia est 
necessaria, alia impossibilis, alia possibilis, alia contingens, ita alia propositio est vera, 
alia falsa, alia scita, alia ignota, alia prolata, alia scripta, alia concepta, alia credita, 
alia opinata, alia dubitata, et sic de aliis. 12 

Les modalites non aristoteliciennes sont objet d’un traitement specifique, 
qui vient systematiquement apres Pexamen du necessaire, du possible, de 
rimpossible et du contingent. 13 


9 Exp. Per., II, 5, 4, 53-60, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 461. 

10 Exp. Per., II, 5, 4, 220-31, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 467. 

11 Guillaume d’Ockham, Summa Logicae, II, 1, 44-48, ed. Ph. Boehner, G. Gal et S. 
Brown, (OPh I), 242-3 : “Circa quod est sciendum quod propositio dicitur modalis propter 
modum additum in propositione. Sed non quicumque modus sufficit ad faciendum propo- 
sitionem modalem, sed oportet quod sit modus praedicabilis de tota propositione, et ideo 
proprie dicitur ‘modus propositionis’ tamquam verificabilis de ipsamet propositione.”. 

12 Summa Logicae, II, 1, 50-54, ed. Boehner, Gal et Brown, (OPh I), 243. 

13 Cf. Summa Logicae, II, 29, les chapitres 30, 41 a 43 et 64, de III-1, ou encore III-3, 
11, 39-55, ed. Boehner, Gal et Brown, (OPh I), 638-9. 
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2. Les diffbentes extensions de la liste des modalites 

La nature et la raison de cette extension de la liste des modalites n’ont 
pas ete saisies par les editeurs du commentaire d’Ockham sur le Perihermeneias . 
Le renvoi, en note en bas de page, a Siger de Courtrai et a Ammonius 
nous semble en effet trompeur. 14 II est vrai que ces auteurs ont consi- 
dere que le nombre des modes n’etait point limite a ceux traites par 
Aristote, mais la liste etendue des modalites ne correspond pas du tout 
a celle proposee par le Venerabilis Inceptor. 

L’extension des modalites consideree par Ammonius et Siger de Courtrai 
se retrouve chez Boece. Pour le romain, le nombre de propositions modales 
est beaucoup plus important que les quatre modalites aristoteliciennes, 
puisque les adverbes y sont inclus : 

Omnis propositio aut sine ullo modo simpliciter pronuntiatur, ut Socrates ambulat 
vel dies est vel quicquid simpliciter et sine ulla qualitate praedicatur. sunt autem aliae 
quae cum propriis dicuntur modis, ut est Socrates velociter ambulat. ambulationi 
enim Socratis modus est additus, cum dicimus eum velociter ambulare. quomodo 
enim ambulet, significat id quod de ambulatione eius velociter praedicamus. 15 

II n’y a pas de critere qui separe les modes aristoteliciens des adverbes, 
si ce n’est le fait qu’Aristote ne traite que des premiers. Cette approche 
des modalites, que nous appelons adverbiale, se retrouve a plusieurs reprises 
au long du Moyen Age. Ainsi plusieurs auteurs distinguent deux sens de 
‘mode 5 , ou davantage, pour exclure les adverbes du sens propre. 16 L’heritage 
textuel montre une tension entre les quatre modalites aristoteliciennes, 
d 5 un cote, et les adverbes boeciens, de l’autre. 

Ammonius et Siger de Courtrai se situent dans cette tradition, rex- 
tension de la liste des modalites aux adverbes se fait a partir d’une 
definition de ‘mode 5 comme modificateur du verbe. Ainsi peut-on lire 
dans la traduction latine d’Ammonius : 


14 Exp. Per., II, 5, 4, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 461 n. 

15 Boece, In Librum Aristotelis De Interpretatione , editio secunda , ed. Meiser, Leipzig 1880, 377, 
4-11. 

16 Guillaume de Sherwood. William of Sherwood—Introductiones in logicam\ 1.7.1, 21-27, 
ed. Ch.H. Lohr, P. Kunze et B. Mussler, in : Traditio, 39 (1983), 219-99. Voir ainsi, entre 
autres, Guillaume de Sherwood, Introductio, 1, 7, 1, ed. Lohr e.a., 232, 21-7 : “Modus igi- 
tur dicitur communiter et proprie. Communiter sic : Modus est determinatio alicuius actus. 
Et secundum hoc convenit omni adverbio. Proprie sic : Modus est determinatio praedicati 
in subiecto ut hie patet: ‘Homo necessario est animal.’ Determinatur enim hie, quomodo 
predicatum inhereat subiecto. Si autem diceretur : ‘Homo currit velociter’, solum deter¬ 
minatur actus verbi secundum se et non inherentia eius cum subiecto. Unde a talibus non 
dicitur propositio modalis.” 
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Modus quidem igitur est vox significadva qualiter inest praedicatum subiecto, puta 
velociter, cum dicimus ‘luna velociter restituitur’. 17 

Le nombre de modes est evidemment enorme, ce sont en fait les adverbes, 
dont personne ne songerait a dresser une liste : 

[. . .] numerus autem ipsorum natura quidem non est infinitus, non tamen est compre- 
hensibilis nobis, sicut neque numerus universalium subiectorum vel praedicatorum. 18 

En renvoyant a Ammonius, Siger de Courtrai a dans l’esprit l’extension 
des modalites aux adverbes. Aristote, selon lui, ne compte que quatre 
modes parce que 

[. . .] omnes possunt reduci ad istos quos exprimit Philosophus, tamquam modi spe¬ 
cials ad generales. 19 

Si les modes sont les adverbes, cette reduction semble difficile, a moins 
qu’il n’ait en vue, plus modestement, une parente de comportement de 
ceux-ci et des modalites aristoteliciennes. II reste que l’augmentation du 
nombre des modalites est bien acceptee, au point d’etre incommensurable 
par notre esprit, mais il s’agit d’une liste d’adverbes. 

Or cette extension des modalites n’est pas du tout celle d’Ockham. Le 
resultat obtenu n’est pas le meme, parce que les principes de la con¬ 
struction des deux listes sont differents. Sur ce point, le seul antecedent 
d’Ockham que nous ayons trouve est un autre franciscain oxonien du 
debut du XIV e siecle, Martin d’Alnwick. Son activite est legerement 
anterieure a celle du Venerabilis Inceptor. II faut prendre cette hypothese 
avec la prudence de mise pour ce type d’affirmation touchant le Moyen 
Age. Martin etait dans le couvent franciscain d’Oxford en 1300, et y a 
ete lecteur en 1311. 20 Sa definition des modalites est tres proche de celle 
d’Ockham, meme si elle est moins developpee : 

Terminus modalis est omnis talis terminus qui subicitur vel predicatur, vel saltern su- 
bici vel predicari potest, respectu alicuius complexi totalis, sicut respectu propositionis. 21 


17 Ammonius, Commentaire sur le Peri Hermeneias d Aristote. Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke , 
ed. G. Verbeke, Louvain 1961, 388. 

18 Ammonius, Commentaire , ed. Verbeke 1961 {op. cit., supra, note 17), 388. 

19 Siger de Courtrai, %eger van Kortrijk, Commentator van Perihermeneias , ed. G. Verhaak, 
Bruxelles 1964, 148. 

20 Cf. A.B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 , vol. I, 
Oxford 1957, 26-7. 

21 Martin d’Alnwick, De Veritate et Falsitate Propositionis , 13, dans : L.M. de Rijk, Some 14th 
Century Tracts on the Probationes Terminorum, Nijmegen 1982, 10. 
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II en tire la consequence pour l’extension de la liste des modes. Outre 
les modalites aristoteliciennes, sont modaux les verbes concemant les actes 
de l 5 esprit et le terme ‘per se\ 22 D’autres caracteristiques de la theorie 
modale ockhamienne se trouvent chez lui, comme le fait que toutes les 
propositions qui ont un terme modal ne sont pas necessairement modales, 
le terme doit etre pris modaliter , et non pas indefinite ; il doit etre attribue 
a toute la proposition, et non pas etre une partie du sujet et du predi¬ 
cat. 23 Sans developper davantage ce parallele, il nous suffit de marquer 
la specificite de Textension des modalites de Martin d’Alnwick et de 
Guillaume d’Ockham, differente de celle qui fait des adverbes des modes, 
dans la tradition boecienne. 

Si le rapprochement de la theorie ockhamienne avec Siger de Courtrai 
et Ammonius n’est evidemment pas correct, il y a encore une autre voie. 
Il s’agit des textes qui explorent la proximite des comportements logiques 
des modalites alethiques et des termes epistemiques, assez nombreux au 
Moyen Age et maintes fois etudies dans la litterature secondaire, notam- 
ment par Weidemann, 24 Knuuttila 25 et Boh. 26 Cette parente de com- 
portement apparait surtout dans l’application de la distinction entre sens 
divise et sens compose et dans l’examen de la validite des inferences avec 
les propositions affectees des termes modaux et epistemiques. 27 Le rap¬ 
prochement entre ces deux types de termes remonte, d’une certaine fagon, 
aux discussions sur le statut de Yenuntiabile au XII e siecle, qui concerne 
des phrases enchassees dans des contextes crees aussi bien par les modalites 


22 Alnwick, De Veritate et Falsitate, 13, ed. De Rijk 1982 (op. cit., supra, note 22), 10 : 
“Sic autem dico : tales termini concementes actum anime, ut ‘scire’, ‘ nescire’, ‘ymaginart, 
‘ intellegere ’, ‘ dubitare ’ [...]; et ista dictio ‘ per se’, que satis proprie dici potest modalis, cum 
ipsa potest predicari de aliquo complexo totali, ut ‘ homo est animal per se\ ” 

23 Cf. Alnwick, De Veritate et Falsitate , 13, ed. De Rijk 1982 (op. cit., supra, note 22), 10; 
Ockham, Exp. Per., II, 5, 4, 44-45, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 461 ; id., Summa 
Logicae, III-1, 121-122, ed. Boehner, Gal, et Brown, (OPh I), 467. 

24 Cf. H. Weidemann, Ansatze zu einer Logik des Wissens bei Walter Burleigh, dans : Archiv 
fur Geschichte der Philosophic, 62 (1980), 32-45. 

25 Cf. S. Knuuttila, Modalities in medieval Philosophy, London 1993, 176-96. 

26 Cf. I. Boh, Epistemic Logic in the Later Middle Ages, London 1993. 

27 Cf. Weidemann 1980 (op. cit., supra, note 24); N. Kretzmann, Sensus compositus, 
Sensus divisus, and propositional Attitudes, dans: Medioevo, 7 (1981), 195-229 ; J. Biard, Les 
Sophismes du savoir: Albert de Saxe entre Jean Buridan et Guillaume Heytesbuiy, dans : Vivarium, 
27 (1989), 36-50 ; S. Knuuttila, Ober praktische Argumentation und Logik des Wollens im Mittelalter, 
dans : K. Jacobi (ed.), Argumentationstheorie — Scholastische Forschungen zu den logischen und seman- 
tische Regeln korrekten Folgems, Leiden 1993, 612-3. Une importante partie de l’histoire de 
cette association se developpe autour de Guillaume Heytesbury et Richard Billingham; cf 
A. Maieru, Terminologia logica della tarda Scolastica, Roma 1972, 540-600. 
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alethiques que par les expressions epistemiques. 28 S’il est clair que la 
definition ockhamienne de la modalite s’inscrit dans cette lignee, encore 
faut-il distinguer l’admission d’un comportement logique commun aux 
termes epistemiques et alethiques de leur reunion sous un concept unique. 
II ne s’agit pas seulement d’une affaire de definition stipulative, bien que 
ce soit aussi cela, mais de l 5 ensemble des outils theoriques mis en oeuvre. 

Ainsi Gauthier Burleigh, qui reconnait la parente de comportement 
des termes epistemiques et des modalites alethiques, ne les reunit pas sous 
un concept unique. Seules les dernieres sont pour lui des modalites : 

Ad formam dubitationis dicendum quod non omnis dictio denotans propositionem 
facit propositionem modalem, sed solum dictiones significantes qualitatem proposi- 
tionis denominatis (sic Boh, denominantis ed. Venetiis 1497) ratione compositionis addentes 
aliquid supra compositionem faciunt propositionem modalem. Et propter hoc, “sci- 
tum”, “dubitatum”, et huiusmodi non faciunt propositionem modalem, quia significant 
qualitatem anime et non qualitatem propositionis. Sed “contingens”, “necesse”, et 
huiusmodi significant qualitatem propositionis, et ideo cum accipiuntur ut determi¬ 
nant verbum ratione compositionis faciunt propositionem modalem. 29 

Ce texte est representatif d’une tradition qui semble dominante au XIV e 
siecle. Elle associe le comportement logique de ces deux types de termes 
sans les reunir dans la meme categorie. 

Jean Buridan propose une version interessante d’une theorie associant 
termes epistemiques et modalites alethiques, en quelque sorte entre Burleigh 
et Ockham. Les questions sur le Perihermeneias et le Tractatus de consequentiis 
traitent seulement des modes “principaux”, c’est-a-dire, les modes alethiques, 
tout en admettant un nombre bien plus important de modalites. 30 


28 Cf. entre autres C.H. Kneepkens, Please don’t call me Peter: I am an enuntiabile, not a 
thing. A note on the enuntiabile and the proper Noun , dans: G. Marmo (ed.), Vestigia, Imagines, Verba — 
Semiotics and Logic in medieval theological Texts (XHth-XIVth century), [Turnhout] 1997, 83-98. 

29 Burleigh, Super artem veterem . . ., cite dans Boh 1993 (op. cit ., supra, note 26), 144. II 
est surprenant de voir comment Boh cite ce texte pour illustrer l’inclusion habituelle de 
‘ scitum ’ et ‘ dubitatum ’ dans les discussions de logique modale, sans remarquer que Burleigh 
les exclut des modalites; cf. Boh 1993 (op. cit., supra, note 26), 43-4. Ce texte tardif peut 
etre une critique a la these ockhamienne. Voir aussi la critique par Burleigh de l’asso- 
ciation (aussi ockhamienne) des termes modaux a des predicats dans les deux versions du 
De Puritate Artis Logicae (Gauthier Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae, ed. Ph. Boehner, St. 
Bonaventure 1955 : Tractatus Longior, 56, 16—57, 16, et Tractus brevior, 235, 14—237, 12). 
Weidemann 1980 (op. cit., supra, note 24) traite du comportement logique des termes 
epistemiques, explorant la distinction de leur portee dans une proposition, sans les inclure 
parmi les modalites ; cf. toutefois H. Weidemann, Modallogik, dans : Historisches Worterbuch 
der Philosophic, Bd. 6, Basel-Stuttgart 1984, 36, qui attribue l’extension de la logique modale 
aux termes epistemiques aussi bien a Ockham qu’a Burleigh. 

30 Jean Buridan, Tractatus de consequentiis, II, 1, 8-12, ed. H. Hubien, Louvain-Paris 1976, 56. 
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Dans une question sur le Perihermendas , le maitre picard est tres proche 
d’Ockham : 

Quia de modalibus loqui incepimus, oportet videre quid vocamus propositionem 
modalem. Et de hoc communiter dicitur, et bene, quod modalis propositio dicitur in 
qua ponitur determinatio innata determinare copulam propositionis kathegorice et 
etiam predicari de hoc termino ‘propositio’. Et huiusmodi determinationes sunt ‘ne- 
cessarium’, ‘possibile’, ‘contingens’, ‘inpossibile’, ‘verum’, ‘falsum’, ‘scitum’, ‘creditum’, 
‘opinatum’, ‘apparens’ et huiusmodi. 31 

Buridan definit les modalites par une conjonction, dont seule la deux- 
ieme clause equivaut a Tapproche ockhamienne. Par cette definition, 
doivent pouvoir exercer ces deux fonctions tous les termes modaux, dont 
les epistemiques; ils represented le cas le plus particulier, la copule devant 
etre modifiee aussi par des termes comme ‘ satur* ou ‘opinatum?? 2 Ces deux 
fonctionnements separent les propositions modales composees et divisees, 
si bien que leur premiere difference est que 

[. . .] in compositis modus subicitur vel predicatur et in divisis non, sed est determi¬ 
natio copule. 33 

S’il arrive au maitre picard de dire que les propositions in sensu compositions 
ne sont pas des propositions modales a proprement parler, 34 il semble sur- 
tout avoir une logique modale a double cle. On sera d’autant plus sensible 
a cette difference si Ton a a fesprit les differents degres d’engagement modal 
de Quine et son refus des modalites de re , et done le double registre de fonc- 
tionnement possible de la logique modale. 35 L’extension de cette remarque 
a Ockham doit prendre en compte les deux contextes conceptuels dans 
lesquels les modalites alethiques sont traitees. En effet, malgre sa theorie de 
la proposition modale resolument metalinguistique, le Venerabilis Inceptor est 
sans doute plus dispose a accepter un engagement ontologique modal pour 
des possibilia que Quine, ce qui apparait dans sa theorie de la variation 
de la supposition du sujet des propositions possibles in sensu divisions. 


31 Jean Buridan, Questiones Longe super Librum Perihermeneias, II, 7, ed. R. van der Lecq, 
Nijmegen 1983, 77, 12-23. 

32 Nous devons l’attention a ce type de cas et une correction dans la comprehension 
de ce passage de Buridan a Claude Panaccio. 

33 Buridan, Questiones Longe , II, 7, ed. Van der Lecq 1983 (op. cit., supra, note 31), 77, 
25-6. 

34 Buridan, Questiones Longe , II, 7, et II, 10, 26, ed. Van der Lecq 1983 (op. cit., note, 
supra, 31), 78, 6-7, 96, 31-4. Cf. aussi R. van der Lecq, Buridan on modal Propositions , dans : 
H.A.G. Braakhuis, C.H. Kneepkens, L.M. de Rijk (eds), English Logic and Semantics , Nijmegen 
1981, 428. 

35 W.V. Quine, Three Grades of Modal Invohment, dans : id., The Ways of Paradox and other 
Essays. Revised and enlarged Edition, Cambridge, Mass. 1976, 158-76. 
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Ce double registre apparait clairement dans le Tractatus de consequentiis 
de Jean Buridan, qui reserve des traitements distincts aux propositions 
modales au sens compose et au sens divise. Les livres II et IV, qui exami- 
nent les consequences entre les propositions modales, traitent separement 
de deux types de propositions : les chapitres 3 a 6 du livre II et les 
chapitres 2 et 3 du livre IV s’occupent des propositions au sens divise, 
alors que les propositions au sens compose sont l’objet du chapitre 7 du 
livre II et du chapitre 1 du livre IV. Seul le chapitre 1 du livre II traite 
des deux types de proposition modale, justement pour les distinguer. Les 
propositions modales au sens divise sont proches des propositions au 
present et au futur et de certains predicats comme ‘ mortuus 5 et ‘ intelligi- 
bilis\ par l’ampliation de la supposition des termes. Dans ces cas, l’ex- 
pression ‘ quod est permet de resoudre l’ambiguite de la supposition, et 
done de determiner quelles inferences sont valides. 36 Malgre cette dis¬ 
tinction de domaines, les termes epistemiques ne sont pas inclus parmi 
les modalites, mais sont traites dans la partie consacree aux propositions 
de inesse. 37 Les contextes propositionnels qui causent Pampliation de la sup¬ 
position et ceux qui provoquent Yappellatio rationis n’ont pas le meme effet 
semantique et n’incluent pas les memes cas. 38 


36 Cf. Buridan, Tractatus de consequentiis, I, 8, 439-520; II, 6, 3-17 ; III, 4, 299-321 ; IV, 

I, 10-16, ed. Hubien 1976 [op. cit ., supra, note 30), 46-8; 6; 93-4; 111. La supposition 
etendue dans les propositions a modalites aristoteliciennes et dans les propositions au passe 
et au futur est aussi acceptee par Ockham, ce qui ne change pas sa definition de ‘propo¬ 
sition modale’, ni la theorie construite a partir de cette definition, mais montre le double 
registre theorique dans lequel sont traites les modalites reelles ; cf. Summa Logicae , I, 72 et 

II, 7, ed. Boehner, Gal, et Brown, (OPh I). La continuity entre la logique temporelle et 
celle des modalites alethiques chez Ockham est bien mise en evidence, entre autres, dans 
C. Normore, The Logic of Time and Modality in the Later Middle Ages: The Contribution of William 
of Ockham , These de Doctorat, University of Toronto, 1975 ; C. Normore, Divine Omniscience, 
Omnipotence and Future Contingence: An Overview, dans : T. Rudavsky (ed.), Divine Omniscience 
and Omnipotence in Medieval Philosophy, Dordrecht 1985, 3-22 ; E. Karger, A Study of William 
of Ockham’s Modal Logic, These de Doctorat, University of California-Berkeley, 1976. La 
these de Lagerlund se limite aussi aux modalites alethiques ; cf. H. Lagerlund, Modal 
Syllogistics in the Middle Ages, Leiden 2000. 

37 Cf. Buridan, Tractatus de consequentiis, III, 3, 19-98, ed. Hubien 1976 (op. cit., supra, 
note 30), 101-3. 

38 Sur la difference entre les deux cas, cf. A. Maieru, Significatio et Connotatio chez Buridan, 
dans : J. Pinborg (ed.), The Logic of John Buridan, Copenhage 1976, 112-3. Sur la notion 
Yappellatio rationis et le traitement des “verbes mentaux” chez Buridan, cf. aussi E. P. Bos, 
Mental Verbs in Terministic Logic (John Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Marsilius of Inghen), dans : 
Vivarium, 16 (1978), 56-69 ; R. van der Lecq, John Buridan on Intentionality, dans : E.P. Bos, 
(ed.), Medieval Semantics and Metaphysics , Nijmegen 1985, 281-90 ; J. Biard, Le Cheval de Buridan. 
Logique et philosophie du langage dans Vanalyse d’un verbe intentionnel, dans : O. Pluta (ed.), Die 
Philosophie im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, Amsterdam 1988, 119-37 ; Biard 1989 (op. cit., supra, 
note 27); L.M. de Rijk, John Buridan on Universals, in : Revue de metaphysique et de morale, 
97 (1992), 35-59. 
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II est toutefois remarquable que cette difference d’effet semantique 
n’empeche nullement la consideration des sens divise et compose des pro¬ 
positions ayant un predicat epistemique, qui pourront etre considerees, de 
ce point de vue, des propositions modales comme les autres. 39 Cette distinc¬ 
tion generale, qui depend de differentes portees qu’un terme peut avoir dans 
une proposition, permet notamment la description des inferences qui “ex¬ 
portent” ou “importent” le sujet dans ou hors de la portee de la modalite. 

On peut estimer qu’Ockham lui-meme offre des exemples de propo¬ 
sitions dans lesquelles la copule est modifiee par un terme epistemique, 
et ainsi voir ‘ scitur > dans ‘Sortes scitur esse animaV comme un modificateur 
de la copule. 40 La modification de la copule semble toutefois s’approcher 
plus des theories adverbiales, comme celle de Boece, que des theories 
liant les termes modaux aux propositions, comme l’ockhamienne. II n’est 
surtout pas aise d’imaginer le role des termes epistemiques comme des 
modificateurs de copule, du moins dans un cadre ockhamien ; celle-ci est 
pour Ockham un type de syncategoreme, alors que ceux-la sont des pre¬ 
dicats categorematiques. On peut se demander comment les modalites 
aristoteliciennes peuvent etre a la fois des modificateurs de copule (ou 
simplement des copules) et des predicats. Nous nous limiterons ici a indi- 
quer une piste pour la solution de ce probleme dans ce qu’on peut appeler 
la double appartenance des modalites aristoteliciennes, a la fois en con¬ 
tinuity avec les copules passees et futures 41 et definis comme des predicats 
metalinguistiques d’un certain type. II nous semble que la theorie ock- 
hamienne de la proposition modale offre un cadre metatheorique dans 
lequel se developpe la theorie des modalites dites reelles, les modalites 
aristoteliciennes, mais aussi, entre autres, des modalites epistemiques. On 
peut ainsi estimer que la theorie ockhamienne de la proposition modale 
est incomplete, elle ne traite pas de la semantique des modalites aris¬ 
toteliciennes, meme s’il y a une theorie ockhamienne pour de telles situa¬ 
tions. II n’en va pas de meme dans la logique de Buridan, dans laquelle 
toutefois il n’est pas clair comment un terme epistemique peut modifier 
la copule. On remarquera aussi que Burleigh, qui accepte ces deux clauses 
pour la definition de ‘mode 5 , ne garde que les modalites aristoteliciennes. 42 

Aussi bien chez Ockham que chez Buridan, on note Pexistence de 
comportements logiques communs aux propositions modales alethiques et 

39 Voir, par exemple, Quaestiones in Analytic a Priora , II, Quaestio 18 a , ed. H. Hubien (non 
publiee). 

40 Summa Logicae , II, 9, 23-25, ed. Boehner, Gal et Brown, (OPh I), 273. 

41 Summa Logicae , I, 72, 3-6, ed. Boehner, Gal, et Brown, (OPh I), 214. 

42 Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae , Tract. Brevior, ed. Boehner 1955 (op. cit., supra, note 
29), 234. 
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a celles qui possedent des verbes concernant les actes de Pesprit, selon 
Pexpression medievale. Ils ne traitent pas les deux cas de la meme fagon ; 
alors que Panglais deploie une logique modale homogene mais incom¬ 
plete, qui n’explique tous les aspects semantiques des predicats modaux, 
le frangais a un critere et une logique modale a double entree, qui rend 
compte du fonctionnement des modalites aristoteliciennes, quitte a avoir 
une theorie moins claire des modalites epistemiques. Le maitre picard choisit 
la voie qui semble predominante au Moyen Age tardif. On indique des 
comportements logiques communs a ces deux types de termes, notam- 
ment a propos des sens divise et compose des propositions, sans les reu- 
nir sous un meme concept, comme le fait Guillaume Heystesbury . 43 II est 
interessant de noter que Richard Billingham, dans son Speculum Puerorum , 
reunit les termes predicables de propositions entieres tantot sous le con¬ 
cept de terminus officialis (ou officiabilis ), tantot sous celui terminus modalis , 
solution qui est a peu pres equivalente au concept ockhamien de moda- 
lite . 44 En ce qui concerne Buridan, il est clair que sa demarche theorique 


43 Voir ainsi les definitions du premier, du deuxieme et du septieme modes selon lesquels 
une proposition peut etre au sens divise et au sens compose ; Guillaume Heytesbury, De 
sensu diviso et composite, 3vb-4ra et 4rb, Venise, 1500 : “Unde 7 vel 8 modis accidit diversitas 
componendi vel dividendi. Et primus modus sicut in principio fuit exemplificatum est medi- 
ante hoc verbo ampliativo possum vel quocumque consimili ampliativo sicut convenit. verum. 
possibile. impossibile. contingens : et sic de aliis quibuscumque similibus accidit compositio 
et divisio. Secundus modus est mediante termino habente vim confundendi: sicut sunt huius- 
modi verba : requiro : indigeo presuppono : incipio : desidero : cupio : volo : teneo : debeo : 
necessarium : semper: in eternum : etemaliter : immediate : et sic de aliis.” ; “Septimus 
modus mediantibus terminis verbalibus actum voluntatis sive intellectus significantibus : 
sicut mediante hoc verbo scio. hesito. credo, volo. desidero. appeto. et sic de aliis.” 

44 Le concept de ‘ terminus officialis ’ chez Richard Billingham couvre aussi bien les termes 
concernant les actes de Pesprit que les modalites, mais ne le fait pas dans le cadre d’une 
theorie modale ; Richard Billingham, Speculum puerorum, 1, IV, 1-11, ed. Maieru, 345-6 : 
“Terminus officialis potest dici quilibet terminus qui in se importat aliquod officium pos- 
itivum vel privativum, vel ministerium. Sunt autem huiusmodi termini concernentes actum 
mentis, ut ‘scire’, ‘intelligere’, ‘dubitare’, ‘percipere’, ‘credere’, ‘imaginari’, ‘apparere’ et 
similia, et universaliter quaecumque sunt respectu complexi et universaliter quae possunt 
esse respectu universalis ut ‘possum promittere tibi pomum’, licet nec hoc nec hoc, et 
similiter de aliis ; similiter haec quattuor ‘possibile’, ‘impossibile’, ‘necessarium’, ‘contin¬ 
gens’, et hoc verbum ‘est’ quando sumitur impersonaliter, ut ‘est te esse’, et haec dictio 
‘non’ et quodlibet signum universale negativum ratione li ‘non’ cum quo convertitur.” (cf. 
A. Maieru, Lo “Speculum puerorum sive Terminus est in quern” di Ricardo Billingham, 
dans: Studi Medievali, 3 (1970), 297-397). Une autre version du texte a ‘ officiabilis ’ au lieu 
de ‘ officialis cf. Terminus est in Quern sive Speculum puerorum, recensio altera, 1, 20, ed. 
L.-M. de Rijk, dans : id., Some 14th Century Tracts on the Probationes Terminorum, Nijmegen 1982, 
86. II est plus interessant de noter qu’une autre version de ce texte, ou un autre texte 
intitule Speculum Puerorum, attribue aussi a Billingham et tres proche de celui edite par 
Maieru, au lieu de ‘ terminus officialis', utilise ‘ terminus modalis ’; cf. Richard Billingham, Speculum 
puerorum, 8-11, p. 215-7, dans : L.M. de Rijk, Another « Speculum Puerorum » attributed to Richard 
Billingham. Introduction and Text, dans: Medioevo, 1 (1975), 203-35. 
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double, qui tantot traite separement les differents cas de figure, tantot 
applique a tous les termes modaux la distinction entre sens compose et 
sens divise, est plus importante que sa definition etendue de ‘mode’. 
Guillaume d’Ockham et, avant lui, Martin d’Alnwick, definissant 'mode 5 
de fagon assez large pour inclure les deux groupes, en tirent les con¬ 
sequences pour le developpement homogene de la theorie des modalites. 
Ils montrent la diversite d’approches possibles pour rendre compte d’un 
meme type de phenomene. 

Une breve remarque metatheorique peut rendre plus claire l’impor- 
tance de cette diversite d’approche. II nous semble que parler de recon¬ 
naissance des modalites non alethiques, comme le fait Boh, 45 peut etre 
trompeur, si Ton veut suggerer par la 1’existence d’un domaine indepen¬ 
dant des theories qu’il s’agirait simplement de decrire. Les modalites sont 
des outils conceptuels definis surtout de fagon stipulative. 46 La reconnais¬ 
sance de la proximite des comportements logiques des termes modaux 
alethiques et epistemiques ne contraint nullement a les rassembler sous 
un concept unique. Meme si on le fait, ce concept peut ne pas etre celui 
de modalite. La diversite de constructions theoriques n’est aucunement 
en opposition avec la reconnaissance d’un ensemble commun de donnees 
dont il faut rendre compte ; tel est le cas, nous semble-t-il, de l’examen 
des termes epistemiques et modaux par ces auteurs medievaux. 

3. Conclusion 

La difference entre les deux textes ockhamiens est evidente, par la definition 
et par le nombre de modalites, mais aussi par la theorie modale esquis- 
see. Le commentaire du Perihermeneias est plus proche de la Summa Logicae 
et plus developpe que le commentaire des Refutations Sophistiques. Si les 


45 Gf. Boh 1993 (op. cit., supra, note 26), 46. Knuuttila est plus prudent sur ce point; 
voir Knuuttila 1993 (op. cit., supra, note 25), 176. 

46 La precaution decoule ici de ce qu’on pourrait appeler le double standard des theories 
medievales, qui veulent rendre compte a la fois des donnees logiques ou linguistiques et 
de l’usage des concepts auxquels elles ont recours par la tradition; si le premier aspect 
offre le terrain des definitions stipulatives, le deuxieme contraint a des considerations pro- 
pres a des definitions explicatives. U Elementarium Logicae , faussement attribue a Ockham, 
donne un exemple de ce double fonctionnement des definitions, dans une refutation assez 
maladroite, d’inspiration ockhamienne, des theses de Burleigh concemant les modalites; 
cf. Guillaume d’Ockham, Elemmtarium Logicae, IV, 18, ed. E.M. Buytaert, G. Gal et J. Giermek, 
(OPh VII), 141-2. II n’est pas sans interet de voir dans cet apocryphe le temoignage des 
premieres discussions autour des theses ockhamiennes, dont celles sur les modalites ; sur 
les sujets qui nous interessent ici, voir les chapitres 17 a 20 du livre IV. 
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deux textes vont dans le meme sens, il semble surtout que l’integration 
de la reflexion sur ces termes est plus importante dans le commentaire 
du Perihermeneias , notamment par la mise en place d’une strategic destinee 
a rendre compte de ce type de phenomene. 

Cette conclusion pourrait inviter a inverser l’ordre de composition de 
deux commentaires par rapport a celui presente par les editeurs de deux 
textes. 47 II est bien sur possible d’expliquer la difference d’etat de la theorie 
modale par le fait que le Perihermeneias semble un locus textuel plus appro- 
prie a un tel developpement que les Refutations Sophistiques. Meme si Ton 
accepte un tel raisonnement, il reste a expliquer pourquoi les resultats du 
premier n’ont pas ete integres dans le deuxieme. 

L’ordre etabli par les editeurs est etaye par les renvois croises dans les 
textes ockhamiens. Le premier se trouve dans le commentaire in librum 
Elenchorum , au Perihermeneias : 

Pro toto isto capitulo est notandum quod doctrina Philosophi hie tradita specialiter 
valet ad impediendum consequentiam quando arguitur a divisis ad coniuncta, quando 
aliquid bis accipitur in divisis, de quo dictum est in II Perihermeneias . 48 

Le deuxieme est dans le commentaire du Perihermeneias , aux Sophistici Elenchi , 
par un verbe au futur : 

Et est in omnibus talibus fallacia accidentis, sicut in II Elenchorum ostendetur. 49 

Dans les deux cas, Ockham semble renvoyer a son commentaire, plutot 
qu’a Aristote lui-meme, et le futur du deuxieme texte cite doit corre- 
spondre a l’ordre de lecture des textes du Stagirite. Independamment des 
renvois a l’interieur des textes ockhamiens, cet ordre de lecture est la 
motivation la plus forte pour placer la composition de YExpositio sur le 
Perihermeneias en premier. 

En effet, l’argument le plus important se trouve simplement dans l’or- 
dre habituel des commentaires des oeuvres logiques d’Aristote, le Perihermeneias , 
comme partie de la Logica Vetus, venant avant les Refutations Sophistiques , 
Yordo naturalis^ selon les editeurs d’Ockham, 50 et dans le fait qu’il ne sem¬ 
ble pas que le Venerabilis Inceptor ait eu le temps de les commenter plus 
d’une fois. Si cette consideration est un argument fort pour garder la 
chronologie adoptee par les editeurs, les differences conceptuelles entre 


47 Exp. Per., Introductio, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 13* ; Exp. Elench., Introductio, 
ed. Del Punta, Gambatese et Brown, (OPh III), 13*. 

48 Exp. Elench ., II, 16, 4, 40-43, ed. Del Punta, Gambatese et Brown, (OPh III), 305. 

49 Exp. Per., II, 4, 6, 22-23, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 451. 

50 Exp. Per., Introductio, ed. Gambatese et Brown, (OPh II), 13*. 
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les textes doivent etre prises en compte aussi, ce qui suggere un cadre 
plus complexe de la production des oeuvres d’Ockham. 51 

Quoi qu’il en soit de leur ordre de composition, il nous semble clair 
que les theories modales de ces deux textes ne sont pas les memes et que 
celle du commentaire du Perihermeneias est a la fois plus developpee et plus 
proche de la Summa Logicae que celle de YExpositio super Libros Elenchorum. 
La reconnaissance de ce point doit s’accompagner de la reconnaissance 
de la specificite de Textension de la liste des modalites et, d’une fa^on 
plus generate, de la theorie modale du Venerabilis Inceptor. La theorie du 
maitre nominaliste represente en effet une rupture par rapport a une 
importante tradition, qui remonte au moins a Ammonius et a Boece, 
associant les modalites a des adverbes. Le coeur de cette tradition, qui 
trouve une expression particulierement claire chez Gauthier Burleigh, est 
la comprehension des modalites comme des modificateurs de la copule. 
Jean Buridan voit les modalites a la fois comme des predicables de propo¬ 
sitions et comme des modificateurs de la copule. Cette duplicite apparait 
dans le fait que les termes epistemiques, tout en etant compris dans la 
liste de modalites, ne figurent pas dans les textes que le maitre picard 
consacre au traitement des modalites. Guillaume d’Ockham, a l’instar de 
Burleigh, a une theorie modale simple et sans ambiguite, mais sa definition 
de modalite comme des predicables de propositions entieres, et seulement 
comme des predicables de propositions entieres, aussi bien dans le com¬ 
mentaire sur le Perihermeneias que dans la Summa Logicae , lui donne une 
place tout a fait originate dans l’histoire des theories modales. 

Belo Horizonte, Bresil 
Departamento de Filosofia 
Universidade Federal de Minas Gerais 


51 On remarquera aussi le traitement en un certain sens moins developpe des moda¬ 
lites dans le Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Divina, aussi bien dans la classification 
des propositions affectees des termes epistemiques comme de inesse (cf. Tractatus de Praedestinatione 
et de Praescientia Dei respectu Futurorum Contingentium, II, 45-51 ; III, 329-38, ed. Ph. Boehner 
et S. Brown, (OPh II), 521-2 ; 532), que dans l’explication du sens divise des propositions 
modales par une approche differente de celle adoptee dans YExpositio sur le Perihermeneias 
et dans la Summa Logicae (cf. Tractatus , I, 309-12, ed. Boehner et Brown, (OPh II), 519). 
Cette remarque est d’autant plus importante que le texte traite precisement du croisement 
des termes epistemiques et des modalites alethiques. 
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1. Introduction 

Thomas Bradwardine was born shortly before the start of the fourteenth 
century. While at Merton College in Oxford in the 1320s, he made two 
seminal contributions to our understanding of the world. One is gener¬ 
ally recognised and well known: his reinterpretation of Aristotle on the 
ratio of velocity to force and resistance, that the second two vary with 
the square of the first. The other insight is much less well known and 
usually credited elsewhere. Ralph Strode, friend and neighbour in London 
of Geoffrey Chaucer later in the century wrote: “Then appeared that 
prince of modern natural philosophers, Thomas Bradwardine, who first 
came upon something of value concerning the insolubles.” 1 The insol¬ 
ubles are paradoxes or antinomies of language, perhaps most famously 
expressed in the Liar Paradox: ‘What I am saying is false’. Bradwardine’s 
solution was later taken up by Albert of Saxony and John Buridan at 
the University of Paris, and is most well known in Buridan’s version, fol¬ 
lowing discussions by Ernest Moody and Arthur Prior 2 and translations 
by Scott and Hughes. 3 Bradwardine’s treatise has not been translated into 
English, and appeared in print for the first time in 1970, edited from 
two of the twelve manuscripts known to have survived. 4 


1 Ralph Strode, Logica tract. 6 De insolubilibus, cited from P.V. Spade, The Medieval Liar: 
A Catalogue of the “Insolubilia”-Literature, Toronto 1975, p. 88; cf. Spade, 7 nsolubilia’ and Brad¬ 
wardine''s theory of signification , in: Medioevo 7 (1981), 115-34, p. 116. 

2 E.A. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic , Amsterdam 1953; A. Prior, Some 
problems of self-reference in John Buridan , in: Proceedings of the British Academy, 48 (1962), 
281-96. 

3 J. Buridan, Sophisms on Meaning and Truth, trans. T.K. Scott, New York 1966; G.E. 
Hughes, John Buridan on Self-Reference: Chapter Eight of Buridan's “Sophismata”, with a Translation , 
an Introduction , and a philosophical Commentary , Cambridge 1984. 

4 T. Bradwardine, Insolubilia, in M.-L. Roure, La problematique des propositions insolubles au 
XIV siecle et au debut du XIV e , suivie de I’edition des traites de W. Shyreswood, W. Burleigh et Th. 
Bradwardine, in: Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 37 (1970), 205- 
326; J.A. Weisheipl, Repertorium Mertonense, in: Medieval Studies, 31 (1969), 174-224, p. 178. 
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Even a quarter century after its publication, however, Edith Sylla could 
write in her essay on Bradwardine in the Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy : 
“Bradwardine’s other mathematical and logical works [besides De continuo ] 
do not seem to have been particularly notable.” 5 I wish to challenge this 
evaluation of the treatise on the insolubles. There was more excuse for 
this judgment when John Murdoch wrote: “Neither \De insolubilibus nor 
De incipit et desinit] has been edited or studied, yet the likelihood is not 
great that they will eventually reveal themselves to be much more than 
expositions of the opinio communis concerning their subjects.” 6 Not so. 
Buridan’s adaptation of Bradwardine’s solution lays it open to insupera¬ 
ble objections; even Albert of Saxony’s alteration of it makes it unwork¬ 
able. But Bradwardine’s original idea is not so open to challenge. It is 
arguably a genuine and original solution. 

The problem with a proposition like ‘What I am saying is false’, is 
that we appear to be able to show not only that it is false, but that, in 
consequence, it is true as well. Briefly, if it were true that what I was 
saying was false, it would be false and so not true, hence (assuming it 
must be either true or false) it is false. But if what I was saying was false, 
then what I said was true, as well as false. If we think to avoid this con¬ 
tradiction by suggesting that what I said was neither true nor false, the 
revenge problem hits back through the alternative paradox: ‘What I am 
saying is not true’. 7 The same reductio proof shows that it is not true. The 
problem for truth-value gap theorists is to explain why I did not speak 
truly when I anticipated them and said: ‘What I am saying is not true’. 

Bradwardine lays down from the start that every proposition is true 
or false. But he faces a similar problem. He can show that the para¬ 
doxical proposition, ‘What I am saying is false’, is false, by the standard 
reductio proof. How can he avoid what seems an inevitable consequence, 
that I must then have spoken truly when I said that it was false? Too 
often, purported solutions to the Liar (as we will see below) concentrate 
on proofs that it is true, or that it is false. But that is to avoid the real 
problem. We have a surfeit of proofs, both that it is true and that it is 


5 E. Sylla, ‘Bradwardine, Thomas (c. 1300-49)’, in: Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy , 
London 1998, vol. 1, 863-6, p. 865. 

6 J.E. Murdoch, ‘Bradwardine, Thomas’, in: Dictionary of Scientific Biography , vol. II, New 
York 1970, 390-7, p. 391. 

7 The term ‘revenge problem’ was introduced by R.M. Martin in his ‘Introduction’ to 
R.M. Martin (ed.), Recent Essays on Truth and the Liar Paradox , Oxford 1984, 4. 
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false. What is needed is some analysis which blocks at least one of these 
proofs. 

2. The Insolubles are False 

Bradwardine’s proposal is that the Liar paradox, and indeed all such 
insolubles, are simply false, and not true. At the heart of his diagnosis 
lies his Thesis 2, that “If a proposition signifies itself not to be true or 
to be false, it signifies itself to be true and is false.” 8 His proof depends on 
certain background definitions and postulates, which he sets out explicitly: 

Definition 1 A true proposition is an utterance signifying only as things are. 
Definition 2 A false proposition is an utterance signifying other than things are. 

Postulate 1 (Bivalence) Every proposition is true or false. 

Postulate 2 Every proposition signifies or means contingently or necessarily every¬ 
thing which follows from it contingently or necessarily. 

This closure principle, stating that signification or meaning is closed under 
implication and entailment, will play a crucial role in his diagnosis. His 
third postulate states his opposition to his predecessors, the restringentes and 
the cassantes : 9 

Postulate 3 The part can supposit for its whole and for its opposite and for what 
is equivalent to them. 

Supposition was the medieval equivalent of reference. Postulate 3 rejects 
the popular suggestion that self-reference is impossible. 

Postulate 4 (De Morgan) Conjunctions and disjunctions with contradictory parts 
contradict each other. 


8 See Roure’s edition (cited above in n. 4), §6.05, p. 298. Roure’s reading of the sec¬ 
ond thesis is: “si aliqua propositio significat se non esse veram vel se esse falsam ipsam, 
significat se non esse veram et est falsa.” The proof which follows, the Bodleian manu¬ 
script Oxford Can. lat. 219 which I have consulted, Paul Spade’s citation of the Bruges 
ms. in Spade 1975 (see above, n. 1), 109 and in Spade 1981 {op. cit ., above, n. 1), 118 
and Roure’s own translation of the thesis [op. cit. above, n. 4: p. 238) show that the sec¬ 
ond ‘non’ here is an incorrect interpolation. 

9 See, e.g., P.V. Spade, Insolubilia, in: N. Kretzmann et al., ed., The Cambridge History 
of Later Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge 1982/88, §IV.12, 246-53; and Bradwardine, Insolubilia, 
chs. 3-5, in Roure’s edition {op. cit., above, n. 4), 287-93. 
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Postulate 5 (Disjunctive Syllogism) From a disjunction together with the opposite 

of one of its parts the other part may be inferred. 

Thesis 1 

• Every proposition whose terms have many supposita signifies or means affirmation 
or denial for any of them; and 

• if it has only one suppositum , for this or for that. 

We come finally to 

Thesis 2 If a proposition signifies itself not to be true or to be false , it signifies 

itself to be true and is fake. 

The crucial passage is the following, where this thesis is proved: 

Suppose A signifies itself not to be true. Then either it signifies something else as 
well, or not. Suppose not. Consequently, if we suppose A is not true, it follows that 
it is not wholly as A signifies (by Definition 1) and hence, that it is not the case that 
A is not true (since that A is not true is, by hypothesis, all that A signifies, and so 
we can substitute it for “as A signifies” by Thesis 1 part 2). 10 Therefore, A signifies 
itself to be true (by Postulate 2), since its being true follows from what A signifies, 
namely, that it is not true. 

On the other hand, if A signifies something else additional to signifying itself not 
to be true, e.g., that P, then if we suppose that A is not true, it follows that it is not 
wholly the case both that A is not true and P (as before, by Definition 1 and Thesis 
1, part 1 this time) and hence, either A is true or not-P (by postulate 4). 11 Hence, 
again by Postulate 2, A signifies that either A is true or not-P. But we supposed that 
A signifies the opposite of the second disjunct here, namely, that P. Hence, it fol¬ 
lows that A is true (by Postulate 5). So on this alternative as well, A signifies itself 
to be true (by Postulate 2 once more). 

This shows that if A signifies itself not to be true, then it also signifies itself to be 
true. This is the first part of Thesis 2. 

Suppose, next, that A signifies itself to be false. From its being false, it follows that 
it is not true. Hence, by Postulate 2, A signifies itself not to be true, and so by the 
first part of Thesis 2, just proven, A signifies itself to be true. Thus, if A signifies 
itself to be false, it also signifies itself to be true. This is the second part of Thesis 2. 

We have now shown that any proposition either signifying itself not to be true, 
or to be false, also signifies itself to be true. Since it cannot both be either not true 
or false, and at the same time true, it must signify other than it is, and so it is false 
(by Definition 2). Moreover, it must be either false (which is what we want to show) 
or not. But if it was not false, it would be true (by Postulate l) 12 and so would sig- 


10 Contrary to what Spade writes (Spade 1981 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 121, footnote 21), 
Bradwardine is correct in using the first thesis here, to authorise the substitution of “A is 
not true” for “as A signifies”. 

11 Spade says that this step is idle (Spade 1981 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 122, footnote 29). 
But without it, Postulate 5 cannot be applied, as it will be. 

12 Roure has ‘secundam’: this must be a scribal error, repeated in Oxford ms. can. lat. 
219, f. 55 va . 
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nify other than it is, and thus be false (once again, by Definition 2). Hence any 
proposition either signifying itself not to be true, or to be false, is false. 13 

Unsurprisingly, Bradwardine has shown that the Liar paradox, and related 
propositions, are false. As noted above, that is not the problem. How 
does Bradwardine block the subsequent inference that it is also true? For 
a proposition to be true, says Definition 1, things must only be as the 
proposition signifies. But the Liar does not only signify itself to be false— 
its primary signification, one might say. It also signifies itself to be true, 
as Bradwardine shows in the first part of Thesis 2. So to be true, it would 
have to be both false and true. But no proposition is both. So it is not 
true, but false. 


3. Signifying its Own Truth 

This solution to the Liar paradox would seem to be familiar from its pre¬ 
sentation by John Buridan in his Sophismata and the extensive modern 
discussion of his treatment. But by the time the doctrine appears in 
Buridan it has undergone two crucial, and as I intend to show, fatal 
changes. Buridan, in fact, discusses the insolubles in at least five passages 
in his surviving works. 14 In the Sophismata , in its revised form the latest 
of these passages, probably dating from 1356 or shordy afterwards, 15 he 
writes: “some people have advanced the following view (and it was my 
opinion too at one time): . . . every proposition . . . signifies or asserts itself 
to be true, and as a result any proposition that either direcdy or indi¬ 
rectly asserts itself to be false, is false.” 16 Where Bradwardine restricted 
the claim that a proposition signifies its own truth to propositions that 
signify their own falsity, Buridan generalizes the claim to all propositions. 
We find Buridan endorsing the view in his Questiones Elencorum : “Let the 
first assumption be that every proposition on account of its formal 


13 This is a fairly free translation of the Latin text given in Roure’s edition in §§6.054- 
6, 299-300. 

14 See, e.g., F. Pironet, John Buridan on the Liar paradox: study of an opinion and chronology 
of the texts , in: K. Jacobi (ed.), Argumentationstheorie , Leiden 1993, 293-300; and J. Buridan, 
Questiones Elencorum , ed. R. van der Lecq and H.A.G. Braakhuis, Nijmegen 1994, Introduc¬ 
tion §3. 

15 See, e.g., B. Michael, Johannes Buridan: Studien zu seinem Leben, seinen Werken und zur 
Rezeption seiner Theorien im Europa des spaten Mittelalters, Diss. Freie Universitat Berlin 1985, 
528. 

16 Trans. Hughes (see above, n. 3), §7.7.1. 
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signification signifies itself to be true.” 17 His reasoning depends on appre¬ 
ciating the distinction between two distinct accounts, by Buridan and oth¬ 
ers, of what is required for the truth of a proposition. 

These two accounts appear explicitly at the start of Albert of Saxony’s 
treatise on Insolubles , incorporated as treatise 6 of his Perutilis Logical He 
starts with a definition: 

A true proposition is one such that things are however it signifies they are. 19 

But within a few lines he writes: 

The second assumption: For any affirmative proposition to be true is for its subject 
and predicate to supposit for the same thing and conversely; and for it to be false 
is for its subject and predicate to supposit for what is not the same and conversely. 

The third assumption: For any negative proposition to be true is for its subject and 
predicate to supposit for what is not the same and conversely; and for it to be false 
is for its subject and predicate to supposit for the same thing, and conversely. 20 

Albert proceeds immediately, by way of a fourth assumption: 

Every affirmative proposition signifies that what its subject and predicate supposit for 
is the same, 

and a fifth: 

Every negative proposition signifies that what its subject and predicate supposit for 
is not the same, 

together with the first: 

Every proposition is affirmative or negative, 

to show his first, second and third theses: 

The first: Every affirmative proposition signifies that it is true. 

The second: Every negative proposition signifies that it is true. 

The third: Every proposition in the world signifies that it is true. 


17 Ed. van der Lecq and Braakhuis (see footnote 14), 92. 

18 It is also included in the Paris 1502 edition of his Sophismata. 

19 Trans. N. Kretzmann and E. Stump, The Cambridge Translations of Medieval Philosophical 
Texts , Cambridge 1988, 338. 

20 Kretzmann and Stump 1988 [op. cit., above, n. 19), 339; however, I have adapted 
their translation following Albert of Saxony, Perutilis Logica , Venice 1522, repr. Olms 1974, 
f. 43 rb . Some of the mss. (e.g., Leipzig 1387 and Prague IV. G4) omit assumption 3. 
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The proof is straightforward, given his assumptions. If every affirmative 
proposition signifies that what its subject and predicate supposit for is the 
same (assumption 4), and for an affirmative proposition to be true it 
suffice that its subject and predicate supposit for the same (assumption 2), 
then every affirmative proposition signifies that it is true. The same direct 
proof shows that every negative proposition also signifies that it is true, 
so every proposition does (by assumption 1). Straightforward, certainly. 
However, there is a suppressed premise, which in full generality would 
be Bradwardine’s crucial Postulate 2, that a proposition signifies what¬ 
ever is entailed by what it signifies. Some such principle is needed to 
connect the entailment expressed in the second premise (assumption 2) 
with the first premise (assumption 4) to replace c what its subject and pred¬ 
icate supposit for is the same’ by ‘it is true’. 

Buridan offered the same proof as Albert’s for his third thesis in his 
Questiones Elencorum , probably written some fifteen or more years earlier: 21 

For every proposition is affirmative or negative. But each of them signifies itself to 
be true or at least from each it follows that it is true. This is clear first concerning 
affirmatives, for every affirmative proposition signifies that its subject and predicate 
supposit for the same, and this is for it to be true . . . Secondly, it is clear concern¬ 
ing negatives, for a negative does not signify that the subject and predicate supposit 
for the same, and this is for the negative proposition to be true. (ed. van der Lecq 
and Braakhuis, p. 92.) 

He concludes that every proposition signifies itself to be true, and so every 
proposition which signifies itself to be false, is false, since it signifies itself 
to be true and false at the same time, which is impossible. 


4. Signification and Supposition 

But what is the relation between these two criteria of truth, first, that 
“things are however it signifies”, secondly, that, for example, for affirmatives, 
subject and predicate supposit for the same? Do the two criteria always 
give the same answer? Is it possible to prove that they do? Buridan tack¬ 
les the issue directly in ch. 2 of his Sophismata. His conclusion is that the 
criterion in terms of signification is inadequate, and does indeed depart 
from the second. However, the reason depends on a somewhat idiosyn¬ 
cratic aspect of Buridan’s theory of signification. The medievals inherited 


21 Albert was writing (in Paris) in the mid-1350s; Buridan’s Questiones Elencorum proba¬ 
bly date from the late 1330s—see van der Lecq and Braakhuis’ ‘Introduction’, {op. cit., 
above, n. 14), xxx. 
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their concept of signification from two sources: from Aristotle via Boethius, 
and from Augustine. 22 They read Aristode as saying that spoken and writ¬ 
ten language signified concepts in the mind which were likenesses of things 
in the world. In contrast, Augustine claimed that spoken and written lan¬ 
guage signified things in the world via the medium of concepts. Boethius 
added to the Aristotelian viewpoint the suggestion that spoken and writ¬ 
ten language signified both concepts and things. In the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury came the novel suggestion that concepts also signify things. The way 
was open for two prevailing conceptions in the fourteenth century: with 
Ockham, Albert of Saxony and others, that, contrary to Aristotle, spoken, 
written and conceptual language signifies things (what we might call the 
“Augustinian” conception, though it adds to Augustine the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury innovation); contrasted with the view of Buridan and others that spo¬ 
ken and written language signifies concepts, which in turn are likenesses 
of things, and so the former mediately or secondarily signify the latter 
(what we might dub the “Boethian” conception). 

So far, so good, if confusing. But this is to concentrate on terms, the 
extremes of a proposition. What of propositions themselves? The thir¬ 
teenth century innovation would lead to an impossible puzzle in the suc¬ 
ceeding century. If the concept of man signifies men, and the concept of 
animal signifies animals, and Augustine was right to suggest that the mind 
contains a conceptual language, with conceptual or mental propositions 
as well as terms, what does the conceptual proposition, 6 A man is an ani¬ 
mal’, signify? A fundamental divide arose in the fourteenth century between 
those, like Adam Wodeham and Gregory of Rimini following him, who 
claimed there must be suitable propositional objects in the world, com- 
plexe significabilia , things (unlike men and animals) which were capable only 
of being complexly signified; and others, such as Ockham and Buridan 
(in their different ways) who denied there were any such things. Buridan 
claimed that although the spoken proposition, ‘A man is an animal’, 
signified the conceptual proposition, ‘A man is an animal’, it signifies in 
the world only men and animals. That is all there is. There is, he averred, 
no further man-being-an-animal or suchlike. 

It follows from Buridan’s theory of signification that the “things are 
however it signifies”-criterion for truth must be rejected. For it is neither 


22 The history is spelled out in somewhat greater detail in E.P. Bos and S. Read, Concepts: 
the Treatises of Thomas of Cleves and Paul of Gelria , Leuven 2001, Introduction §2. 
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necessary nor sufficient. That it is not necessary is shown, Buridan says, 23 
by the example of the proposition, ‘The Antichrist will walk’, which is 
true, though what it signifies (among other things) is the Antichrist, and 
he is (as yet) nothing. Thus a proposition can be true even though things 
are not (now) as it signifies. 

Nor is the criterion sufficient, since ‘A man is an ass’ is false, but what 
it signifies are men and asses, and these certainly exist. ‘A man is an ass 5 
can signify no more than what are signified by its terms, namely, men 
and asses. But its truth does not follow from the mere existence of men 
and asses. Indeed, ‘A man is an ass 5 and ‘No man is an ass 5 signify the 
same (for Buridan), namely, men and asses, but they cannot both be true. 
Hence the “things are however it signifies 55 -criterion is neither necessary 
nor sufficient. Truth, says Buridan, is not a matter (simply) of signification, 
but of supposition. It is the criterion in terms of supposition (that sub¬ 
ject and predicate supposit for the same, or not, as the case may be) 
which counts. 

5. Buridan ''s Account of Truth 

However, even that condition, in terms of supposition, needs to be applied 
with care in the case of the insolubles, Buridan notes. Take the Liar 
paradox, ‘What I am saying is false 5 . We have seen that we can show, 
by reduction that it is false. However, proceeding cautiously, let us take the 
argument step by step. Suppose it is true. Then, taking the suppositional 
criterion as necessary, it follows that subject and predicate supposit for 
the same (since it is affirmative), and so it is false—i.e., ‘false 5 supposits 
for the same as ‘what I am saying 5 . Thus, assuming it is true, it follows 
that it is false, and so not true. Hence, by reduction it is not true—and so 
it is false, by the principle of bivalence. But if it is false, then its subject 
and predicate do indeed supposit for the same, and so if the supposi¬ 
tional criterion were sufficient as well as necessary, it would follow that 
the Liar paradox was true, as well as false, and the antinomy would have 
returned. 

Buridan’s solution is not to question the principle of bivalence used 
here. Although it seems never to be explicidy stated in the Sophismata , it 
is implicit in everything he writes. In fact, he argues for it explicidy in 


23 J. Buridan, Sophismata , ed. T.K. Scott, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1977, 87. 
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his Questiones Elencorum : truth is the highest goal, and if that highest goal 
fails to be achieved in the smallest regard, falsehood results. So every 
proposition is either true, or if not true, false. 24 

To return to ch. 2 of the Sophismata\ Buridan’s strategy is to challenge 
the sufficiency of the suppositional criterion. Suppositing for the same is 
not sufficient for truth (in the case of affirmatives such as ‘What I am 
saying is false 5 , or for falsity in the case of negatives such as ‘What I am 
saying is not true 5 )—it is necessary but not sufficient, as his ninth and 
tenth conclusions of ch. 2 establish: 

The ninth conclusion [is] that it does not follow that if the terms of an affirmative 
proposition supposit for the same, then the proposition is true . . . The tenth conclu¬ 
sion is that for the truth of an affirmative categorical proposition it is required that 
the terms, namely, the subject and predicate, supposit for the same thing or things.” 

The suppositional criterion is sufficient only if the case is not one of self¬ 
reflection, that is, where a proposition asserts its own falsity or something 
which entails that it is false. In the latter case, a stronger criterion of 
truth is needed, namely, that whatever it entails be true, that is, that any 
proposition it entails also satisfy the suppositional criterion: 

Hence ... it should be said that where a proposition has or can have reflection on 
itself, it does not suffice for the truth of an affirmative that the terms supposit for 
the same, as I have said elsewhere, but it is required that the terms in such an 
implied conclusion supposit for the same. Then given these [two conditions] the 
proposition will be true. 26 

For example, ‘What I am saying is false 5 entails that it is true, so to be 
true, we need both that ‘What I am saying is false 5 satisfy the supposi¬ 
tional criterion, and that ‘What I said is true 5 do so too. But that is 


24 Buridan, Questiones Elencorum (ed. cit., above, n. 14, 90-1: “In ista questione primo 
videndum est qualiter est ymaginandum de veritate propositionis . . . est de (qualitate) propo- 
sitionis sicut de qualitate summa . . . Ita in proposito ymaginandum est quod, si esset ali- 
qua propositio que qualitercumque significant ita esset et nullo modo significant aliter 
quam esset, ista esset vera. Et quam cito significant aliqualiter aliter quam esset, desineret 
esse vera et inciperet esse falsa, ita quod sicut ad hoc quod aliquid dicatur summe calidum, 
requiritur quod non habeat aliquem gradum frigiditatis, ita ad <hoc> quod aliqua propo¬ 
sitio sit vera, requiritur quod nullo modo significet aliter quam est.” See also, e.g., Albert, 
Perutilis Logica tract III ch. 3, f. 18 ra : “premitto primo quod propositio vera est ilia que 
qualitercumque significat ita est; propositio autem falsa est ilia que non qualitercumque 
significat ita est.” 

25 Buridan, Sophismata , ed. Scott {op. cit., above, n. 23), 42. 

26 Buridan, Sophismata , ed. Scott, 136. 
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impossible, for it would require that ‘true’ and ‘false’ supposit for the 
same, namely, what I said. Buridan rejects that possibility explicitly. 27 

This move of Buridan’s is clearly ad hoc in the worst possible way. We 
noted in §1 that to deal with the paradox, we need to block some step 
in the reasoning. Buridan’s solution does so, but it provides no real expla¬ 
nation. He refuses to infer that the Liar paradox is true from the fact 
that it is false, even though that is what it says. Why does he do so? It 
appears to be for the best of reasons, for if a proposition entails some¬ 
thing false, it clearly cannot be true. So Buridan infers that for insolubles 
to be true, we need not only that they themselves satisfy the supposi¬ 
tional criterion, but so too must any proposition they entail. One such 
proposition is the proposition that they are true. Hence, to show they 
are true, we must first show they are true. That is, for the Liar propo¬ 
sition to be true, it is required that it already be true. It is a medieval 
Catch-22. In order to be true, it would have to be true already. So it 
cannot be true. It is simply false, and the paradox is blocked. 

What is ad hoc and non-explanatory about this is to restrict it to the 
insolubles alone. If insolubles must not entail anything false if they are 
to be true, that should apply equally to other propositions. “Every propo¬ 
sition is false from which, together with some true proposition, there fol¬ 
lows a false one,” he writes. 28 So the suppositional criterion should not 
be in itself sufficient for the truth of any proposition. If it is insufficient 
for insolubles, it must be insufficient for all. The requirement for truth 
should be: a proposition is true if its subject and predicate supposit for 
the same (if affirmative) and so too for any proposition it entails, the sub¬ 
ject and predicate should supposit for the same (if affirmative, and for 


27 See Buridan, Sophismata ed. Scott, 198. He had argued similarly in the 1330s in his 
Questiones in primum librum Analyticorum Posteriorum (ed. F. Pironet, in preparation), q. 10: 
“Secunda conclusio est quod in multis non sufficit ad veritatem affirmativae quod termini 
supponant pro eodem. Quia ego pono casum quod ego propono istam propositionem 
‘propositio quam propono est falsa’, et ponamus quod nullam aliam proponam quam istam. 
Verum esset dicere quod ilia mea propositio erat falsa, et per consequens non vera. 
Quoniam si fuisset vera, ego non verum dixissem sed falsum, dicendo quod ipsa est falsa. 
Tamen termini ejus supponebant pro eodem, quia illud praedicatum ‘falsum’ supponit 
indifferenter pro omni propositione falsa, et sic supponit pro ilia, cum sit falsa. . . . Tamen 
ubi propositio non assereret se esse falsam nec assereret aliud ad quod sequeretur ipsam 
esse falsam, credo quod sufficeret ad veritatem affirmativae, saltern singularis vel infinitae, 
quod termini supponerent pro eodem.” 

I am grateful to Dr Pironet for allowing me to cite passages from her forthcoming 
edition. 

28 Buridan, Sophismata , ed. Scott, 138. 
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different things, if negative). But Buridan has claimed that every propo¬ 
sition (together with the claim that it exists—so every proposition that 
exists) entails its own truth (ed. Scott, p. 136). Let us write ‘T r p v for tr /? n 
is true’ and t S r p ]9 for £r p 1 satisfies the suppositional criterion’. Then 
Buridan’s truth-condition generalizes to all propositions as: 29 

(B) ry ~ (sy a v g ((p - g ) - sy)). 

That this stronger condition, ( B ), suffices for truth emerges from suppos¬ 
ing on the contrary that, for some /?, S r p ] but —iT r />\ that is, that S v p 1 
does not suffice for T v p^. Since T r p* is affirmative, S r T r p v means that 
r p^ and C T’ supposit for the same, so it entails T^p 1 . Contraposing, it 
follows from —i T T fP that —i S r T r p v . Thus, given that r p 1 exists, if S[p 1 a 
-iTy then 

(P - ry) a ^s r ry\ 

for Buridan has claimed that for all p (given that r p 1 exists) 

P - Ty 


Generalizing, we obtain 


3 ? ((/> 


g ) A -nSY) 


which is equivalent to 


-#4lP - ?) - 


Contraposing, if a V< 7 ((/> -► </) -> S 1 ’*/' 1 ) then T r /? n , as Buridan says. 

But consider (B) more closely. It may look harmless—even desirable. 
It is a trivial consequence of 


(, s ) ry ++ sy 

For suppose (S) holds for all /?, and suppose p -► q. Then if T^ 1 , it fol¬ 
lows that T 1 "*/ 1 (by Modus Ponens) and so (by 5). So 


TV ^ - 9 ) - 5Y) 


29 For each proposition p, r p 1 is a name of that proposition—note that propositions for 
Buridan and other medievals are token inscriptions, written, vocal or in the mind. (B) has 
the generality interpretation, but this, and the quantification in it should be taken as sub¬ 
stitutional, that is, each instance of (B) gives the truth-conditions of the proposition sub¬ 
stituted for 'p\ 
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Conversely, suppose V</((/? -> < 7 ) -► S’Y’). Instantiating with p yields (p -► />) 
-► whence 5^ and so T 1 /?" 1 (by 5). Thus (5) entails 

Ty <- v 9 ((/, -<?)-> 5Y), 

and (B) is immediate. 

The problem is that ( S ) is too strong, and {B) on its own too weak. 
(B) is in fact disastrous, for it robs Buridan of any sufficient condition for 
truth at all. For to show T 1 /? 1 , it is, by (B), necessary first to show Vq((p 
-► q) -► S’Y')). But since for all p, p -+ T*/? 1 , this requirement includes 
showing 5 r T r /? 11 , that is, that T — r p 1 . To do that, we have to show that 
‘T’ and r j& n supposit for the same, that is, that is true. In other words, 
(. B) says that to show that r /? n is T we need first to show that r p 1 is true. 
That’s impossible, and ridiculous . 30 

This gives the lie to Hughes’ defence of Buridan against the charge of 
adhoccery . 31 Hughes claims that Buridan could generalize his truth-condi¬ 
tion for insolubles to all propositions without loss, since only insolubles 
are (as Hughes describes it) “contextually inconsistent”. We now see, how¬ 
ever, that propositions which are contextually consistent can no more 
meet Buridan’s truth-condition (B) than can insolubles. For (B) is designed 
to prevent propositions from being true. Propositions whose truth-condi¬ 
tions are given by (B) are true only if they are true. So (B) specifies no 
truth-condition for them. (B) is useless as a criterion of truth in general. 

Yablo’s version of the paradox brings out the ad hoc nature of Buridan’s 
solution in an effective way . 32 Yablo considers a sequence of propositions: 

(1) All subsequent propositions are false. 

(2) All subsequent propositions are false. 

(3) . . . 

At first sight, it appears we can reason as follows. Suppose proposition 
(1) is true. Then all subsequent propositions are false, including, e.g., 
propositions (3) onwards. So proposition (2) is true, contradicting its fal¬ 
sity. So proposition ( 1 ) must be false, in which case some proposition, («), 


30 Cf. Plato, Theaetetus 209E (tr. M.J. Levett): “At that rate, the way a roller goes round 
or a pestie or anything else proverbial would be nothing compared with such directions; 
they might be more justly called a matter of ‘the blind leading the blind’. To tell us to 
add what we already have, in order to come to know what we are talking about, bears 
a generous resemblance to the behaviour of a man benighted.” 

31 Hughes 1984 (see above, n. 3), 20. 

32 S. Yablo, Paradox without self-reference, Analysis, 53 (1993), 251-2. 
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say, is true. By the same reasoning, proposition (n + 1) is both true and 
false—paradox. 

Unless he is to admit paradox, Buridan’s line of solution has to be to 
block the move whereby propositions (2) and [n + 1) are inferred to be 
true from the fact that all their successors are false, that is, from the fact 
that they satisfy the suppositional criterion. That is not enough, Buridan 
must say—each of them entails something false, namely, that some suc¬ 
cessor is true. The simple suppositional criterion must be extended, or 
the paradox will ensue. Thus whenever paradox threatens, Buridan must 
invoke his special truth-condition, (5). That is clearly ad hoc , unless the 
special truth-condition is generalized to all propositions. But then no 
proposition gets to be true. 

In a minimal sense, Buridan’s solution works—he makes it impossible 
to show that the insolubles are true. Our investigations have impaled him 
on the horns of a dilemma, however. Either ( B) applies only to insol¬ 
ubles, in which case it is an ad hoc device designed solely, and without 
any real diagnosis, to block the paradoxes; or (B) generalizes to all propo¬ 
sitions, in which case it becomes impossible to show that any proposi¬ 
tions are true. Buridan ends up with no theory of truth at all. 


6. Albert’s Theory 

The relationship between Buridan and Albert of Saxony and their theo¬ 
ries of, inter alia , signification, supposition and truth, is a difficult one 
which needs closer examination. Moody, Boehner and others portrayed 
Albert as a loyal pupil of Buridan’s. 33 Recent research not only shows 
Buridan responding to Albert, e.g., in the final version of his Summulae , 
but points up substantial disagreements between them on all three mat¬ 
ters. Indeed, one begins to suspect that Albert only became aware of 
Buridan’s doctrines slowly and relatively late in the composition of his 
logical works. They belonged, after all, to different nations at the University 
of Paris, and on many issues they are diametrically opposed. 34 

Buridan’s account in his Sophismata differs from Albert of Saxony’s in 
two regards. First, Albert is happy to say that every proposition signifies 


33 Moody 1953 {op. cit., above, n. 2), 7; P. Boehner, Medieval Logic, Manchester 1952, 
70; Kretzmann et al., The Cambridge History (see footnote 9), 865. 

34 See, e.g., Fitzgerald’s ‘Introduction’ to his edition of Albert’s Quaestiones circa logicam 
in: Michael J. Fitzgerald, Albert of Saxony's Twenty-Five Disputed Questions on Logic: A Critical 
Edition of his Qmestiones circa logicam, Leiden 2002. 
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itself to be true, as in Buridan’s earlier account; but secondly, Albert’s 
account of truth applies equally to insolubles and to non-insolubles. The 
result is, however, that Albert blocks the insolubles only at the cost of 
undermining his whole account of truth. 

Albert presents as his sixth thesis a result very similar to Bradwardine’s 
thesis 2: “Every proposition signifying that it is true and that it is false, 
is false.” 35 His proof is straightforward. Every proposition is affirmative 
or negative. If affirmative, it signifies that its subject and predicate sup- 
posit for the same, for, as we saw in §3, Albert’s second assumption is 
that for an affirmative proposition to be true is for its subject and pred¬ 
icate to co-supposit. 36 But by the same assumption, it also signifies its sub¬ 
ject and predicate not to co-supposit, for assumption 2 says that is what 
it is for an affirmative to be false. Clearly, subject and predicate cannot 
both co-supposit and not. So things are not however it signifies—they 
are as it signifies, for it signifies subject and predicate not to co-supposit, 
and they do not, but things are also not as it signifies, for it signifies 
them to co-supposit, so things are not altogether how it signifies—so it 
is false, by the definition that for truth, things must be however it signifies. 
A similar proof shows the same for negative propositions, yielding the 
sixth thesis. 

However, recall from §3 Albert’s third thesis, that “every proposition 
in the world signifies that it is true.” It enables Albert to show in the 
familiar way that the insolubles are false. What he does not realise, how¬ 
ever, is that his account will be inadequate as an account of truth, just 
as we have seen Buridan’s is, if Buridan chooses to avoid the charge of 
adhoccery. Let us represent <r /f signifies that d by tr p 1 : e ’ Then Albert’s 
definition of truth is: 37 

(A) Tp* VO 1 : e -> e) 

that is, r p ] is true if and only if however signifies things to be, so they 
are. By thesis 3, r p ] : T (every proposition signifies that it is true). But 
the right-hand side includes the condition: 


35 Albert of Saxony, Perutilis Logica (see footnote 20), f. 43 va ; tr. Kretzmann and Stump 
1988 (op. cit ., above, n. 19), 341. 

36 The second assumption follows, in fact, from considerations earlier in the Perutilis 
Logica , tract 1 ch. 6, f. 4 r : “quando hoc verbum ‘est’ ponitur tertio adiacens [i.e., addi¬ 
tionally to subject and predicate] significat quamdam compositionem predicati ad subiec- 
tum, id est, subiectum et predicatum supponere pro eodem ... Ex his sequitur quod omnis 
propositio affirmativa significat subiectum et predicatum supponere pro eodem.” 

37 Albert of Saxony, Perutilis Logica , f. 43 rb ; cf. Kretzmann and Stump, 338. 
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y : ry -► ry 

and so, since y : ry, (T) is equivalent to: 

(A') ry Ary) 

where the right-hand side conjoins all the things which y signifies. Just 
as in the case of (5), (/4') reveals that Albert has no sufficient condition 
for truth, for p <-► (<7 a p) is equivalent to p q, so (4') reduces to 

ry -► v<y : ^ -► e) 

If y is true, it follows that things are however it signifies. But the con¬ 
verse fails. That things are however y signifies is not enough to show 
that y is true. For y signifies that y itself is true. In order to be true, 
y must (first) be true. Each proposition becomes a Truth-teller, true if 
it is true, false if it is false. But there now appears no way of determin¬ 
ing which it is. That is just as inadequate as a theory of truth as was 
Buridan’s. The insolubles are blocked, but at too high a price. 

It is useful here to consider another discussion by Albert of the notion 
of truth, in Question 11 of his Questions on the Posterior Analytics . 38 This ques¬ 
tion expounds the same doctrines, by the same arguments, using the same 
examples and the same language, as does Buridan in the 10th of his 
Questions on the Posterior Analytics (see footnote 27). Here both Buridan and 
Albert firmly reject the suppositional criterion which Albert proposed in 
assumption 2 of the Insolubilia tract of his Perutilis Logica , cited in §3 above. 
In their Questions on the Posterior Analytics , both Albert and Buridan argue 
that the suppositional criterion provides only a necessary, not a sufficient 
condition for truth, and a sufficient, but not necessary condition for false¬ 
hood for affirmative propositions. Albert writes: 

The second thesis is that there are many affirmative propositions for whose truth it 
does not suffice that what the subject supposits for is the same as that for which the 
predicate supposits. For some affirmative propositions are false in which, however, 
subject and predicate supposit for the same. For example, suppose I say, ‘The propo¬ 
sition which I utter is false’ and nothing else, and let this proposition be A. Then 


38 Albert of Saxony, Quaestiones subtilissime super Posteriorum Analyticorum Aristotelis Librum 
Primum , Venice 1497, edited in the Appendix to Fitzgerald 2002 (see footnote 34 above). 
Albert’s Quaestiones are preserved in two similar but distinct versions, as Fitzgerald explains 
in his ‘Introduction’. Version I, preserved in twenty-two mss., was composed, Fitzgerald 
argues, no later than 1355, with a later Version II preserved in two mss. and the 1497 
edition. The passages I cite are from Question 11 of Version II, expanding earlier pas¬ 
sages from Question 13 of Version I. 
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we can argue: proposition A is false and its predicate is ‘false’. So its predicate sup- 
posits for proposition A of which it is part. Similarly, its subject supposits for the 
same, namely, ‘The proposition which I utter is false’. So the subject and predicate 
of proposition A supposit for the same. That proposition A is false is clear, because 
since it is an affirmative it signifies itself to be true and to be false, by a corollary 
inferred from the preceding thesis [namely, that every affirmative proposition signifies 
its own truth—the same thesis as thesis 1 of the Insolubilia tract, proved in just the 
same way—see below], since it signifies itself to be false. But because it cannot be 
both true and false, for no proposition is simultaneously true and false, things are 
not as proposition A signifies. From this, that things are not as it signifies, it follows 
that it is false. 39 

Albert’s argument in this question is that the suppositional criterion is 
only necessary and not sufficient for truth. But whereas Buridan in his 
Sophismata , in response to the same difficulty, proposed the stronger sup¬ 
positional condition (. B ), the earlier reaction both of Buridan’s and of 
Albert’s is different. Rather, they say, what is both necessary and sufficient 
is the criterion in terms of signification: 

The fifth thesis: for the truth of any proposition it is necessary and sufficient that so 
it be as is signified by it. 40 

Instead of proposing an additional clause in the truth-condition specifically 
for the insolubles, Buridan and Albert revert to the signification criterion 
in order to block the inference to their truth. The counterexample is 
exactly the same in all three cases. 


39 Albert, Quaestiones subtilissime super Posteriorum Analyticorum, ed. M. Fitzgerald, (Version 
II), Question 11 (ed. Venice f. 10 rb ), ed. Fitzgerald 2002 (op. cit ., above, n. 38), 359, 11. 
848-862: “Secunda conclusio: multae sunt propositiones affirmativae ad quarum veritatem 
non sufficit illud pro quo supponit subiectum esse illud pro quo supponit praedicatum. 
Aliquae enim propositiones affirmativae sunt falsae, ubi tamen hoc pro quo supponit subiec¬ 
tum est hoc pro quo supponit praedicatum. Verbi gratia, posito quod ego dicam ‘propo- 
sitio quam ego profero est falsa’ et nulla<m> alia<m>, et sit ista propositio a. Tunc arguitur 
sic: A propositio est falsa, et eius praedicatum est ly ‘falsa’. Ergo, eius praedicatum sup¬ 
ponit pro a propositione cuius est pars. Et similiter eius subiectum supponit pro eodem, 
scilicet ‘propositio quam profero est falsa’. Ergo, a propositionis subiectum et praedicatum 
supponunt pro eodem. Quod a propositio sit falsa patet, quia significat se esse veram et 
se esse falsam, cum sit affirmativa per unum corollarium illatum ex praecedenti. Et cum 
hoc significat se esse falsam. Sed quia non est sic quod sit vera et falsa, cum nulla propo¬ 
sitio sit vera et falsa simul, ergo non est ita sicut per a propositionem significatur. Et ex 
quo non est ita sicut per earn significatur, sequitur earn esse falsam.” 

Note the strong similarity to Buridan’s discussion of the same issue in his Quaestiones , 
cited in footnote 27 above. 

40 Albert (ed. cit., above, n. 38), 359, 11. 876-877: “Quinta conclusio: ad veritatem cuius- 
libet propositionis sufficit et requiritur quod sic sit sicut per earn significatur.” Buridan, 
Questiones in primum librum Analyticorum Posteriorum (see footnote 27), q. 10: “Quinta conclu¬ 
sio est quod ad veritatem propositionis de inesse et de praesenti requiritur et sufficit quod 
qualitercumque ipsa significat esse ita est in re significata vel in rebus significatis.” 
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What, however, of the proof (set out in §3 above) in the Perutilis Logica , 
that every proposition signifies its own truth? For that proof depended 
heavily on assumption 2. Albert believes it survives the revision. He writes: 

From this conclusion [the first conclusion, that suppositing for the same is required 
for the truth of affirmatives] it follows that every affirmative proposition signifies itself 
to be true. Proof: for an affirmative proposition’s being true is for its subject to sup- 
posit for the same as its predicate. But every affirmative proposition by reason of 
the affirmative verbal copula signifies that its subject supposits for the same as its 
predicate. So every affirmative proposition signifies itself to be true. 41 

The affirmative copula, ‘is’, signifies that subject and predicate co-sup- 
posit, and so an affirmative proposition signifies that it meets the neces¬ 
sary condition, given in the first conclusion, for truth. Does that warrant 
Albert’s corollary? To my mind, it does not. In assumption 2 of the 
Perutilis Logica , where co-suppositing was said to be both necessary and 
sufficient, the proof went through. Here it does not. 

Marilyn Adams makes a similar point in her discussion of Paul of 
Venice. 42 Paul presents as his First Way (on the Truth and Falsity of 
Propositions) a theory marked by four theses ( conclusiones) and three corol¬ 
laries. In the ms., Thesis 1 offers the suppositional criterion as a neces¬ 
sary condition for the truth of affirmatives and Thesis 2 makes it a 
sufficient condition for the truth of negatives. Adams observes that Corollary 
2 , that negative propositions are true if and only if subject and predicate 
do not co-supposit, will follow only if Thesis 2 is strengthened to give 
that condition as necessary as well as sufficient, and notes that the incunab- 
ulum does give the thesis in that form. She attributes the First Way to 


41 Albert, Quaestiones super Posteriorum Analyticorum, (ed. cit., above, n. 38), 358, 11. 816- 
821: “Ex ista conclusione sequitur omnem propositionem affirmativam significare se esse 
veram. Probatur, nam propositionem affirmativam esse veram est hoc pro quo supponit 
subiectum esse idem pro quo supponit praedicatum. Sed modo omnis propositio affirmativa 
ratione copulae verbalis affirmativae significat hoc pro quo supponit subiectum esse idem 
pro quo supponit praedicatum. Ergo omnis propositio affirmativa significat se esse veram.” 

Cf. footnote 36 above. Essentially the same proof is also found in Albert’s Quaestiones 
circa Logicam , ed. Fitzgerald (op. cit., above, n. 34), q. 9, p. 168 §170.1: “Ex isto infero quod 
omnis propositio significat se esse veram. Faciliter patet, nam omnis propositio vel est com- 
positio vel divisio, id est vel affirmativa vel negativa. Si affirmativa, tunc significat idem 
esse pro quo supponit vel praedicatum, sed hoc est propositionem affirmativam esse veram. 
Dicitur autem si est negativa, tunc significat non esse idem pro quo supponit subiectum 
et praedicatum, et hoc est propositionem negativam esse veram.” 

The proof does not appear in question 10 of Buridan’s Questiones in Analyticorum Posteriorum , 
but he does give it, we saw, in his Questiones Elencorum : see above, § 3. 

42 Paul of Venice, Logica Magna II 10-11, ed. and tr. F. del Punta and M.M. Adams, 
Oxford U.P. for the British Academy 1978, 252. 
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Albert, citing the Perutilis Logica. As we have seen, in that work Albert 
gives the suppositional criteria in assumptions 2 and 3 as both necessary 
and sufficient, in the case both of affirmatives and of negatives. But he 
explicitly denies this in theses 2 and 3 of question 11 of the Posterior 
Analytics. Thesis 1 of the First Way is endorsed by Buridan and Albert 
in the first conclusion of their respective Questions on the Posterior Analytics , 
and Thesis 2 in Buridan’s third and Albert’s fourth conclusion. Theses 3 
and 4 combine to reject the simple formula, “things are as it signifies”, 
in favour of the stronger, “things are however it signifies”, which both 
Buridan and Albert accept in their fifth conclusions, cited in footnote 40 
above. Van der Lecq and Braakhuis suggest that Buridan rejects the for¬ 
mula in this work (Buridan, Questiones Elencorum , p. xviii). But Buridan 
clearly endorses it, as shown in the quotation earlier. 

Adams’ anxiety about Corollary 2 of the First Way is that co-sup- 
positing subject and predicate will not render a negative proposition false 
unless their not co-suppositing is necessary as well as sufficient for the 
negative proposition’s truth. She correctly traces this back to whether co- 
suppositing is sufficient for the truth of the corresponding affirmative. But 
in neither ms. nor incunabulum does the First Way accept this criterion 
as sufficient. Consequendy, though Adams does not remark on this con¬ 
sequence, the proof of Corollary 1 fails. Paul writes: 

(Corollary) 1: every affirmative proposition signifies that it itself is true. Proof: Every 
affirmative proposition, because of its copulative verb, signifies that what the subject 
supposits for is what the predicate supposits for. 43 

But unless co-suppositing is sufficient for truth, the corollary, that the 
affirmative signifies that it is true, does not follow. The premise is : 

that any (affirmative) proposition signifies that it satisfies the sup¬ 
positional condition; the desired conclusion is r p 1 : T 7 // 1 , that it signifies 
itself to be true. How can one bridge the gap? One way would be to 
claim S^p 1 -> T v p^ and appeal to Bradwardine’s Postulate 2, that signification 
is closed under consequence. But the First Way has denied S r p ] -► T 7 /? 1 , 
implicidy in Thesis 1, just as Albert does explicidy in Thesis 2 of ques¬ 
tion 11 of the Posterior Analytics (cited above) and Buridan does also in 
Thesis 2 of question 10 his Posterior Analytics (see footnote 27). Given this 
rejection, : T^p 1 does not follow from r /> n : S r p 1 . 


43 Logica Magna , ed. and tr. del Punta and Adams, (op. cit ., above, n. 42), 7. 
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Albert, however, is persuaded. What he fails to foresee, however, is 
that reverting to the signification criterion for truth, coupled with the 
claim that all propositions signify their own truth, places an insuperable 
obstacle in the way of any proposition’s achieving truth. In fact, we can 
present Albert (and Buridan, if he generalizes his truth-condition to all 
propositions) with a dilemma: if they are right that the insolubles are sim¬ 
ply false and not true in virtue of being unable to meet the sufficiency 
demand (that things be altogether as they signify, or that every proposi¬ 
tion they entail satisfy the suppositional criterion too), then no proposi¬ 
tion is clearly true in their theory, since Albert and Buridan both claim 
that every proposition signifies, or at least implies, its own truth. In Albert’s 
case, the dilemma is this: first, suppose we accept that every proposition 
signifies its own truth. Then no proposition can satisfy the significational 
condition for truth set out in (A), that however it signifies, so it is. On 
the other hand, suppose we reject the argument for assumption 2, on the 
ground that the suppositional condition is only necessary, not sufficient 
for truth. Then each insoluble is not only false, but true too, by [A). 
Albert’s position is as unstable as Buridan’s. 44 


7. Bradwardine's Theory of Signification 

Fortunately, Bradwardine’s theory does not collapse into the absurdity of 
Albert’s or Buridan’s. Bradwardine does not claim that every proposition 
either signifies or implies its own truth. His claim is restricted to the insol¬ 
ubles. Even here, he does not simply claim that every insoluble signifies 
its own truth, as the later Buridan simply asserts that every proposition 
implies its own truth. Bradwardine establishes his claim, by what we saw 
was a careful and intricate argument, from more basic assumptions. 45 The 
proof is much deeper than Albert’s proof of his corresponding claim that 
all propositions signify their own truth, which followed in Perutilis Logica 
immediately from his assumptions. In Bradwardine’s case, the crucial 


44 The same problem will affect Eugene Mills’ recent proposal, based on the claim that 
“Every proposition attributes truth to itself”: see E. Mills, A simple solution to the Liar , in: 
Philosophical Studies, 89 (1998), 197-212, 205. 

45 As F. Recanati, Une solution medievale du paradoxe du Menteur et son interet pour la seman- 
tique contemporaine, in: L. Brind’Amour and G. Vance (ed.), Archeologie du Signe , Toronto 1983, 
251-64, says (264), looking to solve the paradox by simply asserting as an axiom that every 
proposition signifies or implies its own truth is an ad hoc manoeuvre (cf. 261, n. 23). What 
we want is an analysis which solves the problem, not just a way of avoiding it (p. 254). 
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assumption is Postulate 2, that every proposition signifies or means con¬ 
tingently or necessarily everything which follows from it contingently or 
necessarily—that signification is closed under implication and entailment. 
What I have rendered here by ‘contingently or necessarily’ corresponds 
to the Latin ‘ut nunc vel simpliciter’, literally, ‘as of now or simply (or 
absolutely)’. These are technical terms from the theory of consequence. 
Proposition r p ] follows simpliciter from [ q 1 if is true whenever r q 1 is. The 
inference from v q 1 to r p 1 may be enthymematic, in requiring an additional 
premise. However, that additional premise will in this case be necessar¬ 
ily true. In contrast, r p 1 follows ut nunc from only if the inference from 
r q 1 to r p 1 requires an additional contingently true premise. For example, 
Walter Burley’s treatise on consequences (part of his De Puritate Artis Logicae 
Tractatus Brevier , written at the same time as, or shortly before Bradwardine’s 
Insolubilia :) starts: 

First of all, then, I present a preliminary distinction: one sort of consequence is 
absolute, another sort is as-of-now. An absolute consequence is one that holds good 
for every time—e.g. ‘A man is running, therefore, an animal is running’. An as-of- 
now consequence holds good for a determinate time and not always, e.g. ‘Every man 
is running, therefore, Socrates is running’, since this consequence does not hold good 
always, but only while Socrates is a man. 46 

Both inferences are enthymematic: the first requires the additional premise, 
‘Every man is an animal’, the second, ‘Socrates is a man’. But the first 
of these is necessarily true, while the second is only contingently so. 

One might worry, however, that Postulate 2 is too strong, in closing 
signification under ut nunc consequence. Recall Burley’s famous criticism 
of Ockham over the signification of ‘finger’. We noted in §4 that Ockham 
reintroduced the Augustinian idea that spoken words signify things, not 
concepts. So by moving my finger, joked Burley, I could change the 
meaning of ‘move’, since when my finger was moving, it signified—accord¬ 
ing to Ockham—the finger, but when I kept my finger still, it didn’t. 47 
But it is absurd, Burley declared, to suppose that I can change the 
signification of a word just by moving my finger. Rather—according to 
Burley and the orthodoxy before Ockham—the meaning of ‘move’ is con¬ 
stant through such changes, for it signifies the concept ‘move’. 


46 W. Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae, ed. P. Boehner, St. Bonaventure 1955, 199; trans. 
Kretzmann and Stump 1988 (op. cit., above, n. 19), 284-5. 

47 Burley, Tractatus Longior, in: De Puritate Artis Logicae, ed. Boehner, 9; cf. G. de Occam, 
Summa Logicae, ed. P. Boehner et al., St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1974, ch. 33. 
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A similar oddity looks to threaten Bradwardine’s theory as a result of 
adopting Postulate 2, and including ut nunc consequences in its scope. 
Consider the proposition, ‘Everything moving was caused to move’—call 
it A. Suppose now that I move my finger. Then A implies ut nunc the 
proposition, ‘My finger is caused to move 5 —proposition B. So I can make 
A signify B ut nunc , or not, at will, on Bradwardine’s theory. This seems 
as good—or bad—an objection to Postulate 2 as Burley’s objection was 
to Ockham’s account of signification. 

But Bradwardine would seem content to accept it as a reasonable con¬ 
sequence, given what he writes earlier in his treatise. For example, in 
developing his objections to the restringentes , he considers a situation famil¬ 
iar in medieval discussion of insolubilia : 

Suppose Plato only hears the subject-term when Socrates says, ‘A falsehood is uttered 
by Socrates’. Then Plato understands by this subject-term falsehood, and so in par¬ 
ticular the falsehood uttered by Socrates. So the subject-term signifies in this way 
[i.e., the whole of which it is part, contrary to the restringentist thesis]. 48 

Bradwardine seems then to believe that ‘falsum’ signifies Socrates’ propo¬ 
sition, but it clearly signifies it only ut nunc , in virtue of the contingent 
fact that Socrates uttered the proposition he did. 

In defence of Bradwardine’s conception of ut nunc , and more gener¬ 
ally, secondary signification as given by Postulate 2, one might point to 
natural uses of ‘mean’ which function in the same way. Suppose one says, 
‘All philosophers are natural sceptics’. One would be challenged: ‘Do you 
mean that Plato, and Descartes, were sceptics?’ ‘Yes,’ must come the 
reply. The universal claim entails the particular claims, ‘Plato was a scep¬ 
tic’ and ‘Descartes was a sceptic’, and so one must have meant them, in 
particular, by what one said. One meant whatever one’s remark entails, 
and if any of them is false, what one said was false. What one meant by 
what one said embraces and includes everything that follows from it. But 
it is clearly contingent that Plato and Descartes were philosophers. So 
these consequences are ut nunc. 


48 Bradwardine, ed. Roure, §3.05. However, I have emended Roure’s text here by com¬ 
parison with Oxford ms. Can. lat. 291. Her text reads: “Sorte dicente: falsum dicitur a 
Sorte, audiat Plato subjectum tantum. Tunc Plato per illud intelligit omne falsum in uni- 
versali, ergo et falsum dictum a Sorte. Ergo subjectum illius Plato sic significat.” The 
Oxford ms. has ‘esse falsum’ in place of ‘omne falsum’, and ‘Platonis’ in place of ‘Plato’ 
in that last sentence. There is clearly an urgent need for a critical edition of Bradwardine’s 
text, comparing all twelve mss. 
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8. Truth 

Bradwardine must meet a crucial objection to his theory, however. Recall 
from §5 Buridan’s claim that every proposition implies its own truth. It 
does so ut nunc , for it needs the extra premise, Buridan notes, that the 
proposition exists. Nonetheless, this ut nunc implication would mean that, 
according to Postulate 2, every proposition would signify (ut nunc) its own 
truth. If Bradwardine were forced to concede that conclusion, his theory 
would collapse just as we have seen Buridan’s and Albert’s to do. For it 
would provide no sufficient criterion for being true. 

It is clear that Bradwardine did not accept Buridan’s thesis that every 
proposition implies its own truth. If he had, he would not have given a 
long and complex proof of the much weaker claim that every insoluble 
signifies its own truth, or at least, he would have followed it by that 
stronger claim. Take, for example, Albert’s proof that every affirmative 
proposition signifies that it is true. We should not infer that he believes 
that negative propositions do not; he immediately proceeds to show they 
do and so concludes that every proposition in the world signifies that it 
is true. 49 Bradwardine does not accept Albert’s or Buridan’s claims. For 
him, it is only insolubles that signify their own truth, and it takes a sub- 
de argument to show it from clearly articulated premises. 

Spade claims that Bradwardine is in fact committed to the claim that 
not just insolubles but every proposition signifies its own truth. 50 His argu¬ 
ment depends on attributing to Bradwardine not only the closure condi¬ 
tion stated in Postulate 2 (which Spade dubs BP j but its converse, CBP, 
the Converse Bradwardine Principle: “whatever a [proposition] signifies 
follows from it” (op, cit., p. 120). For if whenever V p 1 : e, it follows that p 

e, we can show (by permutation) that if p then V^( r /? 1 : e e) and so 
Ty, whence p -► T 1 /? 1 , and so by BP (Postulate 2), r p 1 : T v p 1 for any p. 
We have seen that if this were so, it would be disastrous for Bradwardine’s 
solution. 

Spade’s reason for attributing CBP to Bradwardine is that “it is pre¬ 
supposed in some of his reasoning”, in particular, in the second leg of 
Bradwardine’s proof that if A signifies that A is not true and P, then A 
signifies itself to be true. But Spade’s analysis of the proof (pp. 122-3) is 
incorrect (cf. footnote 11 above). Bradwardine argues as follows: suppose 


49 See above, §3. 

50 Spade 1981 (op. cit., above, n. 1), 124. 
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A : (—\TA a P). Since —iTA -> —i(—tTA a P) by Definition 1 and Thesis 
1, —\TA -► (7T v —lP) by Postulate 4, and so (— \TA a F) -► 7T by 
Postulate 5. Hence by Postulate 2, T : 7T. Bradwardine does not, and 
need not use CBP in this proof. 

Anyone familiar with Tarski’s analysis of the concept of truth, how¬ 
ever, will be puzzled. 51 How can Bradwardine doubt that every proposi¬ 
tion implies its own truth? Surely, Tarski’s material adequacy condition, 
that 

(T) S is true iff p 

be derivable in any adequate theory of truth, where what replaces 'S' is 
a name of the object-language proposition (or sentence) whose transla¬ 
tion into the metalanguage replaces ‘ p\ has the immediate consequence 
that every proposition entails its own truth—the proposition is there on 
the right-hand side, and the statement of its truth is on the left. 

Bradwardine would not accept, however, that (T) is correct. 52 (T) does 
not spell out fully the requirements for a proposition to be true. They 
were spelled out above in consideration of Albert’s account of truth: 

(A) ry <-► VO 1 

As Bradwardine says in Definition 1, “a true proposition is an utterance 
signifying only as things are”—and the insertion of ‘only’ here is crucial. 
Truth is an ideal, we saw—any hint of failure results in falsity. 53 So when 
Bradwardine says that “a false proposition is an utterance signifying other 
than things are” (ed. Roure, §6.03), he means that if any part of what 
it signifies fails, the proposition is false. 

Take Socrates’ utterance of ‘What Socrates says is false’. To show that 
Socrates’ utterance is true, it is not enough to show that it is false. That 
is only part of what it signifies. This is Bradwardine’s response to the 
revenge problem (see above, §1). The problem is this: Bradwardine’s solu¬ 
tion entails that Socrates’ utterance is false, and Bradwardine argues that 


51 See, e.g., A. Tarski, The semantic conception of truth , in: Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 4 (1944), 341-75. 

52 This is contrary to Spade’s claim in Spade 1981 {op. cit ., above, n. 1), 131, and 
Recanati’s implication in Recanati 1983 {op. cit., above, n. 45), 261. Consequently, Bradwardine 
is not committed, as Spade infers (132), to rejecting reductio proofs. 

53 See above, §5; and Albert, Insolubilia , tr. Kretzmann and Stump, 1988 {op. cit., above, 
n. 19), 344. 
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he has presented the true and correct solution to the insolubles. Yet did 
Socrates not say that what he said was false? If it is true when Bradwardine 
says it, why is it not true when Socrates says it? Does it not follow from 
Socrates’ utterance’s being false (Bradwardine’s verdict) that what Socrates 
said was true? Representing Socrates’ utterance by the schema (T) 
yields: 

(**) Ts <-► Fs 

Bradwardine tells us Fs, and so we conclude Ts, and the paradox has 
taken its revenge. 

George Hughes puts this objection to Buridan (John Buridan on Self- 
Reference, p. 25). He writes: “My enthusiasm for [Buridan] dates largely 
from the moment when it struck me that he could reply to it along the 
lines suggested here.” He continues: “Buridan does not tackle such an 
argument directly, but he comes so close to doing so that I think one 
can work out with reasonable confidence what his reply to it would be.” 
In Bradwardine’s case, we do not need to conjecture. He deals with the 
objection explicitly. We have represented Socrates’ utterance as V; Brad¬ 
wardine also utters, ‘What Socrates says is false’, which we represent, say, 
as ‘ t\ s and t are equiform tokens of the same type-proposition. They 
have (Bradwardine explicitly notes, at §7.023) the same subject, predicate 
and copula. But they are not equivalent. In general, equiform tokens of 
the same type-proposition are equivalent and have the same truth-value. 
Nonetheless, this is not always so. If Socrates and his wife both utter, ‘I 
am a philosopher’, Socrates’ utterance is true and Xanthippe’s is false. 
The proposition contains a token-reflexive, and so the two tokens have 
different truth-conditions. 

The propositions j and t also have different truth-conditions, accord¬ 
ing to Bradwardine’s theory. Proposition j signifies both that s is false 
and that j is true, and since it cannot be both, it is false. Proposition t 
signifies simply that j is false, and so, since s is false, t is true. It does 
not follow from the fact that j is false that s is true. For it is not sufficient 
for s to be true that j be false. It is required that however it signifies, so 
things are, that it signify only as things are, and it does not signify only 
as things are. It cannot, for it signifies a contradiction, that .y is both false 
and true. It signifies partly as things are —j is false. But it does not sig¬ 
nify wholly as they are. So it is false. 

It follows that (T) must be mistaken, for it leaves out that vital ‘only’. 
It makes only part of what j signifies sufficient for the truth of s. (T) 
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has (**) as an instance. But the falsity of s, which j signifies, is not sufficient 
for its truth. The truth-conditions of s (and indeed, of any proposition) 
are given by (A): 

Ts ++ Ve(s : e - 3 ► e) 

that is, 

Ts <-► (Fs a Ts a .. .) 

Since no proposition is both true and false, and every proposition is one 
or the other, s is false. 

There is a moral here for a much discussed recent account of truth, 
namely, Horwich’s minimal theory. 54 Horwich claims that the conjunc¬ 
tion of all non-paradoxical instances of (T) provides “the entire concep¬ 
tual and theoretical role of truth” ( Truth, p. 5). The fact that he excludes 
the paradoxical cases of (T) from the account of truth shows, first, the 
ad hoc and unsatisfactory nature of his account of the paradoxes—after 
all, he has no further account of truth to which he can appeal to explain 
the exclusion. In this regard, he is with Buridan entirely, in excluding 
the paradoxes simply because they are paradoxical. But secondly, their 
exclusion means that the minimal theory gives no account at all of their 
truth or falsity. Thus, the minimal theory does not give an adequate 
account of truth, which can only come from rejecting (T). More is 
required for the truth of a proposition than (T), read from right to left, 
exhibits. It is necessary that things be, not just as it signifies, but how¬ 
ever it signifies, as shown in ( A ). 

9. Curry’s Paradox 

Bradwardine’s Thesis 2 exhibits two exceptions to ( T ), namely, proposi¬ 
tions which signify themselves not to be true and those which signify 
themselves to be false. Bradwardine is able to show that these apparent 
insolubles are not true, but false. One might wonder, however, whether 
there are not further examples of antinomies which are not covered by 
Thesis 2 and which will allow antinomy to return. Indeed, Haskell Curry 
proposed what threatens to be such a proposition, in seeking to formu- 


54 P. Horwich, Truth , second edition, Oxford 1998. 
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late Russell’s paradox in a language without negation. 55 Curry paradoxes 
have the form 


If this conditional is true then p. 

Call this conditional, c. Then if c is true, it is a true conditional with 
true antecedent, so its consequent is true, that is, Tc p , which is c 
itself. Inferring that c is true, we have a true conditional with true 
antecedent, so its consequent is true. That proves r j p 1 , whatever p is. If 
r p 1 is false, we have a contradiction; if r p 1 is true, we have a surprising, 
and unconvincing, proof of r p 1 . (Suppose is ‘God exists’, or Goldbach’s 
Conjecture.) 

The crucial step, as far as our earlier diagnosis is concerned, is that 
where we infer from Tc p (that is, c) that c is true. Clearly c : {Tc -► 
p), but is that all that it signifies? Things are “as c signifies” (namely, Tc 
p), but are they “however it signifies” or “only as it signifies”? If r p 1 
is false, then (Tc -► p) -+ —*Tc, so c : —i Tc , and c falls under Thesis 2. 
But if ^p 1 is true then c does not (obviously) signify that it itself is false, 
thus is not covered by Thesis 2, and it seems that Bradwardine’s account 
may not have the resources to deal with all insolubles. 

In fact, Curry paradoxes were not unknown to the medievals. Albert 
of Saxony presents this version: 56 

If God exists, some conditional proposition is false, 

all other conditionals having been destroyed, and where the antecedent 
is a standard medieval example of a necessary and indubitably true propo¬ 
sition. Albert infers that the conditional is false, for if it were true, its 
consequent would needs be true since its antecedent is, and so if true it 
would be false. To block the subsequent argument that it cannot be false, 
Albert notes that its consequent is not true even though things are as it 
signifies, applying the truth-condition [A). For if its consequent were true, 
the conditional would be true, and we would have a contradiction. 

This reasoning depends on taking truth of consequent to be sufficient 
for the truth of the conditional. Thus the conditional is treated by Albert 
as a material conditional, equivalent to the disjunction 


55 See H.B. Curry, The inconsistency of certain formal logics , in: The Journal of Symbolic 
Logic, 7 (1942), 115-7, in which he gives a set-theoretic form of the paradox, and P.T. 
Geach, On ( Insolubilia\ in: Analysis 15 (1954-5), 71-2 for the natural language version. 

56 Albert, Insolubilia, tr. Kretzmann and Stump, 1988 (op. cit ., above, n. 19), 359-60. 
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Either God does not exist or some conditional proposition is false. 

Although Bradwardine does not deal explicitly with the conditional form 
of Curry’s paradox, he does discuss the disjunctive form (as does Albert ). 57 
Bradwardine writes: 

Suppose Socrates utters this disjunction: ‘A man is an ass or a false disjunction is 
uttered by Socrates’, call the disjunction A and its second disjunct B. Then A is false 
as are each of its parts, for from B it follows that some disjunction uttered by Socrates 
is false, and the subject of this conclusion supposits uniquely for A , so the conclu¬ 
sion signifies that A is false. From this, by Postulate 6, it follows that each part of 
A , including B, is false, so B signifies that B is false. So one should treat this case 
just like the previous ones. 58 

The structure of Bradwardine’s argument is clear: B signifies that the dis¬ 
junction uttered by Socrates, A, is false. If A is false, both its disjuncts 
are false, and so in particular, B is false. So by Postulate 2, B signifies 
that it itself is false, whence by Thesis 2, it signifies that it is true and 
so is false. But A’ s other disjunct (‘A man is an ass’) is also false, and so 
A is false. 

So far, so good. A and B are false. Can we be sure, however, that 
they are not also true? Yes, for not only does B signify itself to be false, 
and so falls under Thesis 2, but so too does A. For A signifies that B is 
false (by Postulates 2 and 5, since 6 A man is an ass’ is false) and so that 
A is false (by Postulate 2 again, for B’s being false implies that A is false, 
since no man is an ass). 

More generally, and closer yet to Curry’s paradox: suppose v p 1 : (—i T v p* 
v q). Following Bradwardine, suppose first that this is all that r j f) 1 signifies. 
Then by Definition 1, —iT 1 /? 1 -* —■(—■ T v p* v < 7 ), so -iTy -► ( T v p 1 a -1 q), 
by Postulate 4 (De Morgan), whence -1 T v p^ -► T'p. Thus r p 1 : (T ^ 1 v 
q). If, on the other hand, r j b 1 signifies something else as well, call it r, then 
-i T v p^ -> ((T ^ 1 a ~*q) v -ir). But r p 1 : r, so again r p 1 : T^p 1 v q. The 
truth-condition (4) accordingly yields: 

rp 1 -* (-.7Y v q) a (T r p' v q) 


57 Bradwardine, ed. Roure, 1970 {ed. cit ., above n. 4) §8.05; Albert, tr. Kretzmann and 
Stump 1988 {op. cit., above n. 19), 358-9. 

58 In Roure’s text, the reference is to Postulate 2. But although Postulate 2 is certainly 
used in the argument, it is not used at this point. Where Roure, and the Oxford ms., 
have ‘secundam suppositionem’, the Erfurt ms. Q, 276, f. 164™, reads ‘sextam supposi- 
tionem’, which is logically correct, for Postulate 6 says, inter alia, that a disjunction is false 
if each disjunct is false (Roure 1970 {ed. cit., above n. 4), §6.04, 297). 
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So, if T q 1 is false (as in the case, ‘A man is an ass’), so is r p ] . Conversely, 
suppose v q 1 is true and univocal, in particular, not an insoluble. Then, 
whatever else —i T v p* implies, (A) will give 

rp 1 <-► (-iry v q ) a {rp 1 v q ) a (... v q ) a ... 

where each conjunct on the right-hand side contains q as a disjunct. So 
the truth of r ^ n suffices for that of r p 1 . Hence 

Tp 1 ^ q 

and Curry’s proposition T v p 1 -► q (or —i T^p 1 v q) is true just when v q* is, 
otherwise false. 


10. Conclusion 

My purpose was to counter recent infatuation with Buridan’s analysis of 
the Liar paradox and other insolubles, and show not only how he derived 
his solution from Bradwardine, but how he altered it for the worse. 
Buridan was a great logician and philosopher. He was careful, method¬ 
ical and had a great influence on succeeding generations. But his analy¬ 
sis of the Liar paradox was flawed. It introduced an ad hoc supplement 
to the truth-conditions of just those propositions which induce paradox 
to prevent the contradiction from arising. What was really clever in his 
analysis, and attracted the attention of, among others, Moody, Prior and 
Hughes, was in fact derived from Bradwardine, in whose hands it was 
dealt with both consistently and successfully. Bradwardine does not require 
different truth-conditions for insolubles and others: in order to be true, 
they all must signify only as things are. He does not assert simply as a 
basic postulate that insolubles signify their own truth: he proves it from 
more basic postulates. One of those postulates, Postulate 2, is admittedly 
very powerful: that signification be closed under implication, even as-of- 
now (ut nunc) implication. Yet certainly, any proposition is falsified by the 
falsity of whatever it implies, even if that implication holds only in virtue 
of a contingently true enthymematic premise. So that consequence is at 
least implicitly contained in the original proposition. That is why the Liar 
proposition is false. It implicitly contains a contradiction, and so it can¬ 
not be true. 
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By all the historical evidence, Bradwardine’s proposal was an original 
insight. On analysis, it is seen to be a great and instructive one, too. 
Unfortunately, it has become best known in a corrupted and flawed form. 
It is time to return our attention, and our recognition, to a great logi¬ 
cian’s master, the doctor profundus , Thomas Bradwardine. 

St. Andrews 

Department of Logic and Metaphysics 



Two Possible Sources for Pico’s Oratio 1 
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When the 15th century Italian thinker Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
wrote his Oratio , he had intended it to preface the public disputation of 
his 900 Theses , a compilation of wide-ranging statements both historical 
and original, which he had published in December I486. 2 The disputa¬ 
tion was to take place in Rome in the next year, and the youthful Pico 
envisioned a forum held before the College of Cardinals with the Pope 
himself serving as the judge of the proceedings. Distinguished scholars 
were expected at the event as well, for Pico had offered to pay the travel 
expenses of “any philosopher or theologian” who wished to travel to 
Rome to join the proceedings. 3 At the time, Pico was 23 years old and 
was well-versed in Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic texts, and his theses had 
been drawn from varied sources including scholastic, Islamic, Peripatetic, 


1 The Oratio is best known by the title “Oration on the Dignity of Man” though this 
title appears to have been the invention of later editors rather than a designation estab¬ 
lished by Pico himself. Early printings include the title Oratio de hominis dignitate and De 
hominis dignitate. No original tide is extant. On the history of the tide of this work, see the 
recent work of S. A. Farmer, Syncretism in the West: Pico’s 900 Theses (1486): The Evolution 
of Traditional Religious and Philosophical Systems , Tempe, Arizona 1998, 18-19. 

2 Latin texts of Pico’s work are taken from De Hominis Dignitate, Heptaplus, De Ente et 
Uno, ed. Eugenio Garin, Firenze 1942; Epistola ad Hermolao Barbaro , in: Corpus Reformatorum, 
Vol. 9. ed. Carolus Gotdieb Bretschneider, Halis Saxonum 1842, 678-87; and Farmer 
1998 [op. cit., above, n. 1). Translations of Pico’s works are taken from On the Dignity of 
Man, On Being and the One, Heptaplus , trans. Charles Glenn Wallis, Paul J. W. Miller, Douglas 
Carmichael, Indianapolis 1998; The Correspondence of G. Pico della Mirandola and Ermolao Barbaro 
Concerning the Relation of Philosophy and Rhetoric , in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 13 (1952), 
392-402; and Farmer 1998 {op. cit., above, n. 1). References in the notes are always to 
the Latin text. Historical documents pertaining to the Papal investigation of the 900 Theses 
can be found in Pic de la Mirandole en France (1485-1488), ed. Leon Dorez and Louis 
Thuasne, Paris 1897. 

3 Pico’s invitation and promise of payment came as a codicil at the end of the publi¬ 
cation of the 900 Theses which read: “And if any philosopher or theologian, even from 
the ends of Italy, wishes to come to Rome for the sake of debating, the disputing lord 
himself promises to pay the travel expenses from his own funds [Et siquis Philosophus aut 
Theologus etiam ab extrema Italia arguendi gratia Romam venire voluerit, pollicetur ipse Dominus dis- 
putaturus se viatici expensas illi soluturum de suo).” The text is preserved in Farmer 1998 {op. cit., 
above, n. 1), 552. 
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Hermetic, and Caballic works. Yet the elaborate disputation never took 
place. A papal commission of theologians and jurists was convened by 
Innocent VIII in 1487 to examine the veracity of the theses, and, no 
doubt to the displeasure of Pico, the members of the commission found 
Pico’s work to “deviate from the straight path of orthodox faith (a recto 
tramite ortodoxe Jidei deviare ).” 4 Pico’s planned disputation in Rome was sus¬ 
pended and his 900 Theses were burned after becoming the first printed 
book to be prohibited universally by the Church . 5 After writing a spirited 
defense of his banned work, Pico was excommunicated by Pope Innocent 
VIII . 6 For these historical reasons, the Oratio was never presented pub¬ 
licly and was never published during Pico’s lifetime . 7 Yet this work has 
the distinction of being one of the best-known and most anthologized 
expressions of Italian Renaissance humanism. Pico’s legendary erudition 
and deep acquaintance with nearly all the academic schools known at 
the time have long made him an interesting subject of study for students 
of the Renaissance. His panoptic view of diverse intellectual traditions 
was bolstered by the belief that these major traditions, which are com¬ 
monly held to be opposed, are in truth harmonious, and his syncretic 
orientation seems to have been the impulse behind his far-ranging 900 
Theses as well as other works, including On the Concord of Plato and Aristotle. 8 


4 The text of the findings of the Papal commission are contained in Dorez 1897 {op. cit., 
above, n. 2), 114ff. 

5 The novelty of the Papal action toward Pico’s book has been recognized by several 
scholars. Of the event Rudolf Hirsch writes, “Innocent VIII prohibited in 1487 the 900 
theses of Pico della Mirandola in his bull Etsi ex injuncto. This is the first broad inquisito¬ 
rial action in the history of printing, heralding the promulgations of the indices librorum pro- 
hibitorum” See R. Hirsch, Printing, Selling and Reading: 1450-1550 , Wiesbaden 1967, 89. 

6 The bull of excommunication was later lifted by Pope Alexander VI in 1493. 

7 For the details of the historical events of Pico’s life, see Eugenio Garin, Portraits from 
the Quattrocento , trans. Victor A. Velen and Elizabeth Velen, New York 1963, 190-221; and 
Farmer 1998 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 1-179. 

8 For varying accounts of Pico’s “syncretism,” see Paul Oskar Kristeller, Introduction , in: 
The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, Chicago 1948, 220; William G. Graven, Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola: Symbol of his Age: Modem Interpretations of a Renaissance Thinker, Geneva 1981, 91-107; 
Ernst Cassirer, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: A Study in the History of Renaissance Ideas. Parts 
/-//, in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 3 (1942), 123-44, 319-46, esp. pp. 128-31, 345. 
The most extensive account of Pico’s syncretism is the recent work of Farmer 1998 {op. cit., 
above, n. 1). In a generous 179-page introduction to the text and translation of the 900 
Theses, Farmer identifies his method as one that approaches Pico’s text “as an ideal lab¬ 
oratory to study the connections between textual exegesis and the growth of correlative 
systems” (xiv). As the author explains, the study has been “developed in conjunction with 
a cross-cultural model of the evolution of premodem religious and philosophical systems” 
which the author intends to publish at a later time (ix). Readers may find Farmer’s the¬ 
oretical methods and approach to be somewhat untraditional, yet nevertheless Farmer’s 
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The purpose of this paper is to inquire into the theoretical roots that 
undergird the main principle of the Oratio and to argue that important 
parallels exist between this principle and several claims found in the writ¬ 
ings of Boethius and Aristotle. The influence of Boethius and Aristotle 
on Pico’s doctrine in the Oratio has been much neglected by commenta¬ 
tors. In the short work Pico defends the unusual thesis that human beings 
have no nature [imago, facies, natura) proper to themselves; rather, moral 
decisions that human beings make cause them to become such things as 
beasts or divinities. This account of human self-determination, which is 
central to the Oratio , has been interpreted in manifold ways by com¬ 
mentators, and there does not appear to be consensus among scholars 
regarding the intelligibility or purpose of such a claim. The interpretive 
difficulty is magnified when attempting to find possible influences on Pico’s 
thought, for a brief tour through the headings of the 900 Theses shows 
that Pico was familiar with many traditions, which he categorizes under 
such headings as magical, mathematical, Hebrew Cabalist, Greek, Latin, 
Chaldean, Arabic and many others. Still, the importance of such an inves¬ 
tigation into Pico’s sources has long been recognized, and Pico remains 
a puzzling figure in the history of thought. Controversy over the thesis 
of the Oratio that human beings are devoid of a proper nature and must 
choose a nature through moral activities has led interpreters to label Pico 
in ways which, although perhaps all interesting, cannot all possibly be 
true. Pico’s thesis in the Oratio has been understood in various ways to 
make Pico a proto-reformer, a late medieval, a defender of voluntarism, 
a budding Sartrean existentialist, a neo-Pelagianist, and an early philoso¬ 
pher of will. 9 Clearly Pico cannot bear each of these designations equally 


work is an important contribution to the study of Pico’s life and thought. Farmer credits 
to Pico at least 10 “syncretic strategies” that serve as the core of the syncretic project, 
which the author identifies as “deductive reconciliations,” “eliminating arbitrary equivo¬ 
cation,” “letter symbolism, gematria, and anagrammatic method,” “allegorization,” “tem¬ 
poral strategies,” among others; see Farmer 1998, 59-73. Farmer’s edition of the 900 Theses 
does not contain an edition of the Oratio , but the introduction provides an important 
account of the historical events surrounding the proposed disputation to have been had 
in Rome in 1487. 

9 For a presentation of Pico as “reformer,” see Philip Edgcumbe Hughes, Pico della 
Mirandola 1463-1494: A Study of an Intellectual Pilgrimage, Part /, in: Philosophia Reformata, 
23 (1958), 168-71. For Pico as a late medieval, see Avery Dulles, Princeps Concordiae: Pico 
della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradition , Cambridge, Mass. 1941, xi, who summarizes his 
thesis as the attempt to “demonstrate that [Pico’s] philosophy was primarily a scholastic 
synthesis.” For a comparison between Pico and the existentialism of Sartre, see Hiram 
Haydn, The Counter-Renaissance, New York 1950, 349. For a criticism of those who find in 
Pico an existentialist, see Paul Oskar Kristeller, Eight Philosophers of the Italian Renaissance , 
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well, if at all, and it is hoped that by re-examining the sources of Pico’s 
doctrine of human beings some light will be shed on Pico’s true place in 
the history of Renaissance humanism. 

The present paper is divided into four parts. First, I will address the 
import that most scholars have placed on the role of theological texts in 
the formation of Pico’s thesis of the Oratio. I will address the relevance 
of such a claim and suggest that there is evidence that could modify this 
commonly accepted view (Part I). Second, I will turn to Pico’s Oratio and 
examine the textual evidence for the thesis that human beings have no 
natures proper to themselves (Part II). Third, I will suggest two new 
sources for the doctrine that hitherto have been unrecognized within the 
literature (Part III). A summary of the thesis will complete the present 
paper (Part IV). 


I. The Alleged Theological Orientation of Pico 

As has been mentioned above, in his Oratio Pico sets forth the claim that 
human beings have no nature {imago, facies, natura) proper to themselves, 
and, through moral decisions, human beings become such things as beasts 
or gods. It has been seen that the reception of this position by readers 
of the Oratio has been rather varied, and many inconsistent labels have 
been applied to Pico. Yet in one respect there is unanimity among many 
prominent scholars, for many agree that Pico’s theory of human beings 
in the Oratio is essentially theological in origin. Perhaps the most sustained 
presentation of this position has been accomplished by Charles Trinkaus, 
who in a large study contends that “Pico’s image of man is basically 
a religious one” and states that “Pico rests his claim on apologetic and 
theological grounds more than on philosophical ones.” 10 Similarly one 


Stanford 1964, 67. For views presenting Pico as a neo-Pelagianist, see Ernst Cassirer 1942 
{op. cit., above, n. 8), 329 and Philip Edgcumbe Hughes, op. cit ., 133. For a rejection of 
the “voluntarist” Pico, see Farmer 1998 {op. cit., above, n. 1), 108. For criticisms of a 
“Pelagian” reading of Pico, see Kristeller, 1964, op. cit., 66-7; id., Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
and His Sources, in: L’Opera e il pensiero di Giovanni Pico della Mirandola nella storia dell’umane- 
simo, Firenze 1965, 53; id., Renaissance Thought and its Sources, ed. Michael Mooney, New 
York 1979, 175; Craven 1981 {op. cit., above, n. 8), 33; Stephano Dominioni, Renaissance 
and Human Nature: Pico's ‘Dignity of Man', in: Contemporary Philosophy, 18 (1986), 50; and 
Charles H. Lohr, Metaphysics, in: Charles B. Schmitt, Quentin Skinner, Eckhard Kessler, 
Jill Kraye (eds), The Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy, Cambridge 1988, 581. For a 
rejection of Pico as an early philosopher of will, see Paul J. W. Miller, Introduction in: On 
the Dignity of Man, On Being and the One, Heptaplus, trans. Charles Glenn Wallis, Paul J. W. 
Miller, Douglas Carmichael, Indianapolis 1998, xiv. 

10 Charles Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist 
Uought, Vol. 2, Chicago 1970, 521, 512. 
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finds Edward Mahoney contending that the Oratio “is not purely a philo¬ 
sophical treatise” and that “it seems out of the question to see Pico’s 
views . . . removed from theological interests.” 11 

Although in itself the claim that Pico’s orientation is primarily theo¬ 
logical does not seem controversial, it is important to see that this posi¬ 
tion is most often premised on claims about the antecedents to Pico’s 
doctrine. Those who argue for a theological basis to Pico’s view of human 
beings have tended to identify the sources for Pico’s doctrine in theo¬ 
logical documents, and more specifically, in Patristic writings. Yet when 
it comes to identifying particular early Church Fathers whose writings 
are said to give rise to Pico’s theory, there has been some room for dis¬ 
pute. Some scholars such as Avery Dulles have suggested that Patristic 
sources are lurking behind Pico’s doctrine, yet no effort is made to iden¬ 
tify them. 12 Edgar Wind and Edward Mahoney, on the other hand, have 
argued at length that the fundamental source of Pico’s doctrine on human 
beings in the Oratio is the third-century theologian and apologist Origen. 13 
The most exhaustive treatment of the issue of Patristic sources for Pico’s 
Oratio is found in a study by Henri de Lubac, who claims that “ La Smeta¬ 
morphose '’ celebree par Jean Pic herite, elle aussi, Pune tres longue tradition, et la 
connaissance de cette tradition est indispensible” and then goes on to cite no 
fewer than fourteen possible Patristic antecedents to Pico’s theory includ¬ 
ing such figures as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Macarius the Egyptian, and others. 14 That Pico was familiar with many 
Patristic sources has never been a point in dispute, for his acquaintance 
with such traditions can be established by both internal and external evi¬ 
dence. As for the former, Pico does refer explicitly to theologians like 
Origen in the Oratio and in his 900 Theses} 5 As for the latter, published 
lists of the contents of Pico’s library show that it was replete with both 
Latin and Greek Patristic documents. 16 

In preparing for a new argument regarding the sources of Pico’s Oratio , 
we are calling into question the prevalent belief that Pico’s doctrine on 


11 Edward P. Mahoney, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola and Origen on Humans, Choice, and 
Hierarchy, in: Vivens Homo: Rivista Teologia Florentina, 5 (1994), 376. 

12 Dulles 1941 [op. cit ., above, n. 9), 16. 

13 Edgar Wind, The Revival of Origin , in: Dorothy Miner (ed.), Studies in Art and Literature 
for Belle da Costa Green , Princeton 1954, 413-6; Mahoney 1994 [op. cit., above, n. 11), 359ff. 
Mahoney also suggests that texts found in the writings of Gregory on Nyssa may have 
been influential for Pico; cf. 360ff. 

14 Henri de Lubac, Pic de la Mirandole: Etudes et discussions, Paris 1974, 184. 

15 See, for instance, Oratio, 154, 156; and Theses 4>29. 

16 On the presence of Greek Patristic sources in Pico’s library, see Pearl Kibre, The 
Library of Pico della Mirandola, New York 1936, 35-6. For Latin Patristic sources, see 62-4. 
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the mutability of human beings is fundamentally theological or religious 
in orientation. 17 The approach of the present paper will be to dispute the 
singular dependence that some commentators assume between Pico’s doc¬ 
trine of the mutability of human beings and the religious or Patristically- 
grounded theological sources. The procedure to be followed will be the 
identification of hitherto unrecognized non-Patristic sources for Pico’s doc¬ 
trine. More specifically, it will be argued that commentators have tended 
to neglect philosophical texts as sources for Pico’s doctrine. The need for 
the present inquiry has been hinted, albeit indirectly, by some scholars. 
Paul Oskar Kristeller has remarked “I do not think that we should go 
so far as to treat Pico exclusively as a theologian, or to consider his doc¬ 
trine as merely theological.” 18 It will be necessary to establish lines of 
influence between earlier philosophical thinkers and Pico. Commentators 
have noted, however, that the task of establishing sources for Pico’s views 
is not a particularly easy one. As one of them has put it, “We often can¬ 
not tell to what extent Pico was influenced directly by the writings of 
ancient or medieval authors .. . the doctrinal sources of Pico’s thought... are 
still partly unexplored or subject to debate.” 19 The historical task of iden¬ 
tifying the sources for Pico’s thought is further impeded by a difficulty 
that pertains particularly to the study of Pico, namely, his syncretic 
approach to seemingly opposed intellectual traditions. 20 

One might object that Pico’s syncretic approach to texts and traditions 
might make a distinction between philosophical and theological sources 
superfluous. Yet there appears to be evidence that Pico did not consider 
his syncretic approach to be incompatible with a belief in a distinction 


17 It should be mentioned that the notable Pico scholar Eugenio Garin joins others in 
arguing for a theological orientation to the view of human beings in the Oratio, for he 
contends that the Oratio was “composed in a moment of religious enthusiasm” in Italian 
Humanism: Philosophy and Civic Life in the Renaissance , trans. Peter Munz, Oxford 1965, 105. 
Yet as for the fundamental religious or theological sources animating Pico’s view, Garin 
does not privilege Patristic sources but rather identifies “Gnostic and Hebrew texts and... cab¬ 
balistic mysticism,” op. cit., 105. As well, it may be important to note that in arguing for 
a theological view in Pico Charles Trinkaus identifies scripture as the motivating source 
for Pico’s doctrines. See Trinkhaus 1970 (op. cit., above, n. 10), 519. One should note that 
Pico himself contends that his theory of the mutability of human beings is corroborated 
with Psalm 49, 20 and 82, 6. See Oratio , 110. 

18 Kristeller 1965 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 78. 

19 Kristeller 1965 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 40. 

20 One might consider the sobering remarks of S. A. Farmer, who warns, “a traditional 
attempt to discuss Pico’s thought in terms of each of the ancient, medieval, and Renaissance 
sources drawn on in his work. . . . would, in any event, soon be superceded on points of 
detail: No one can claim mastery over more than a small part of the traditions covered 
in Pico’s text” (Farmer 1998 (op. cit., above, n. 1), xiv). 
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between the formalities of philosophical and theological disciplines. Evidence 
can be found in the very ordering of the 900 Theses. It is true that in 
the first 402 of his 900 theses, where Pico reports of positions held by 
previous thinkers and schools of thought, he does not divide the philo¬ 
sophical premises from theological ones. The absence of any division is 
indicated further in an early section of the work, where the “Theses 
According to the Teaching of Latin Philosophers and Theologians ( Conclu- 
siones secundum doctrinam latinorum philosophorum et theologorum )” are grouped 
together under one heading. 21 But if we examine the latter 498 theses, 
where Pico turns away from historical reports and instead reveals “the¬ 
ses .. . according to his own opinion ( conclusiones . . . secundum opinionem pro- 
priam ),” we find that Pico has neady distinguished those opinions that are 
conclusiones philosophice from those which are conclusiones in theologia. 22 Yet 
the neat divisions of the texts alone is not sufficient to establish that Pico 
recognizes differences to obtain between the formalities of theology and 
philosophy, for one could argue that Pico is following established con¬ 
ventions of the day. Rather, one must turn to the text of the 900 Theses 
itself. In a discussion from the second half of the 900 Theses , where Pico 
discusses the temporal states of incorporeal creatures, he admits a divi¬ 
sion between disciplines. We find: 

T1 Theologically speaking, I say that in aeviternity there is a non-continuous suc¬ 
cession that is formally intrinsic, but a limited one. Following the philosophers, 
however, I state the contrary ( Theologice loquendo dico quod in aevo non est successio 
formaliter intrinseca continuativa, sed bene tenminativa; secundum philosophos tamen aliter 
dicerem ) (Thesis 4>28). 23 

That Pico is willing to distinguish discourse that proceeds theologically 
(< theologice ) from discourse in the mode of a philosopher (. secundum philosophos) 
is evidence that the formalities of the philosophical and theological dis¬ 
ciplines are not called into question by the syncretic framework of Pico’s 
writing. A syncretic principle and a division of disciplines exist together 
within Pico’s universe of discourse. 24 


21 This designation is given to the section covering the first 115 theses, from 1.1 through 
6 . 11 . 

22 The first thesis of those “according to his own opinion” is thesis 403, or 1>1. The 
cited heading occurs above 1.1. The respective groups of the philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal theses are 2>1 through 2>80 and 4>1 through 4>29. 

23 Some commentators have found Thesis 4>28 to be emblematic of “double-truth” 
theory present in Pico’s work. See Farmer 1998 (op. cit ., above, n. 1), 61-3; 435. 

24 Most commentators do acknowledge some parallels between writings of the Marcilio 
Ficino, the Florentine translator of Greek works and Pico’s friend, and Pico’s descriptions 
of human nature. See, for instance, Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino , 
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Indeed, even scholars who contend that Pico’s project is generally theo¬ 
logical do acknowledge that to Pico the formalities of philosophy and 
theology are conceptually distinct. In the actual course of presenting argu¬ 
ments, however, the disciplines may appear to overlap. Charles Trinkaus 
explains: “Pico . .. stressed the importance of a distinction between the¬ 
ology and philosophy... yet there is in Pico ... as he actually presents 
his arguments, a far greater blurring of the differences . . .” 25 Indeed, in 
actual practice one may find it difficult to identify strictly philosophical 
autonomous arguments in the corpus of Pico’s works. Contexts and the 
variety of sources for premises contribute to the difficulties. The issue can 
be exhibited when one reflects that Pico even uses the context of a com¬ 
mentary on scripture to exhibit a number of philosophical and scientific 
views, as is the case with his commentary on the early parts of Genesis 
titled Heptaplus. The variegated use of sources, however, does not pre¬ 
clude the identification of strictly philosophical sources to Pico’s doctrines. 
In the present paper, I seek to highlight some philosophical sources to 
Pico’s account of human beings. 


II. The Human Being of the Oratio 

Having identified the tendency of most scholars to assign a theological 
orientation to Pico’s view of human beings and having found evidence 
that he endorses a formal distinction between philosophical and theolog¬ 
ical orientations, we now turn to the textual evidence of Oratio for the 
theory that human beings have no proper nature. Yet it should be noted 
that some scholars call into question the very project of searching for 
theoretical argumentation within the Oratio. In his monograph arguing for 
a scholastic basis to Pico’s writings, Avery Dulles downplays the Oratio as 
“least important in content” due to its “oratorical character.” 26 Dulles is 
not alone in minimizing the Oratio in light of this objection, for in more 
recent times William G. Craven has offered a similar account by con¬ 
tending: “The idea of man literally choosing his own nature, in a meta¬ 
physical sense, would have been nonsensical to Pico.” 27 Elsewhere he con¬ 


trails. Virginia Conant, New York 1943, 407-10; Lohr 1988 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 579. 
While most commentators fasten upon such texts Platonic Theology , XTV. 3, one would do 
well to include Epistola , I. 55, III. 44, I. 57, III. 60. 

25 Trinkaus 1970 {op. cit., above, n. 10), 520. For an extended discussion, see 505-29. 

26 Dulles 1941 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 15. For criticisms of Dulles on this point, see 
Kristeller, 1965 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 53; Kristeller 1979 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 176. 

27 Craven 1981 {op. cit., above, n. 8), 32. 
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tinues: “Pico precluded philosophical investigation. His elaboration of the 
idea of mutability is rhetorical . 5528 The style of the Oratio is marked indeed 
by oratorical flare, yet this fact should not be too surprising given its pur¬ 
pose as the preface to the planned public disputation of the 900 Theses. 
Pico did meditate on the relationship between philosophy and oratory. 
In a letter to Hermolao Barbaro, Pico (perhaps ironically) writes: 

T2 Eloquence with wisdom is not to be conjoined ... to conjoin them is wicked 
(eloquentia . . . cum sapientia non coniunxisse . . . coniunxisse sit nefas) (Epistola ad Hermolao 
Barbaro , 680). 

How one should take such remarks is open to debate, yet many scholars 
have noted that Pico’s rigorous argument calling for the separation of elo¬ 
quence from philosophy is done, interestingly enough, in a very eloquent 
manner . 29 Nevertheless, the argument that the Oratio is a unique work that 
is not properly to be approached for theoretical insights is a position 
needing to be addressed. If one is to use the Oratio text as a source for 
the theoretical doctrines of Pico’s thought, at least one must establish that 
the work is not anomalous in the corpus of Pico’s writings. 

Several scholars have taken up this issue in detail. Paul Oskar Kristeller 
and Charles H. Lohr have argued that a unity of thought obtains between 
the views of human beings set forth in the Oratio and a subsequent treat¬ 
ment of the issue a few years later in a piece called the Heptaplus. 30 
Although the modes of expression in the two works are quite different, 
a unity of doctrine is held to exist between them. As well, Kristeller often 
notes that portions of the Oratio are incorporated almost verbatim into 
Pico’s Apologia , which was the ill-fated work meant to defend Pico against 
the charges of heresy that had met the publication of the 900 Theses? 1 
Yet another pair of scholars have taken up a quite different approach in 
defending the theoretical significance of Pico’s Oratio by arguing for a 
unity of thought between the very early Oratio and the last of Pico’s work, 
his Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem. Ernst Cassirer and Antonino 
Poppi have contended that Pico’s project of asserting the freedom of self- 
determination of human beings which is spelled out in the Oratio requires 

28 Ibid , 35. 

29 See Eugenio Garin, The Philosopher and the Magus, in: Eugenio Garin (ed.), Renaissance 
Characters, trans. Lydia G. Cochrane, Chicago 1991), 141; Garin 1965 [op. cit., above, n. 17), 
103; Quirinus Breen Giovanni Pico della Mirandola on the Conflict of Philosophy and Rhetoric , in: 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 13 (1952), 384-5. 

30 See Kristeller 1964 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 67; Kristeller 1979 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 
176-7; Lohr 1988 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 579. 

31 See Kristeller 1965 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 53; Kristeller 1979 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 177. 
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as a complement the destruction of the notion of astrological determin¬ 
ism, a project carried out in the Disputationes. The two works—one early, 
one late—are held to complement each other in this intimate way and 
serve the single purpose of establishing human pre-eminence in the world. 32 

Having seen that there are reasons set forth by commentators for 
regarding the Oratio as a legitimate source for extracting theoretical posi¬ 
tions on the part of Pico, we are now in a position to examine the evi¬ 
dence for Pico’s doctrine of human mutability. It has been noted above 
that Pico maintains early on in the work that human beings have no 
nature (imago, facies, naturei) proper to themselves and that it is through 
moral decisions that human beings become such things as beasts or gods. 
We must examine this claim and see how Pico defends such a doctrine. 
Pico begins his Oratio with a discussion of human nature, and contends 
that the traditional notions for proclaiming the pre-eminence of human 
nature (i Humana natura) have been unsatisfactory. 33 His early use of the term 
humana natura at the beginning of the work is noteworthy, for it is pre¬ 
cisely the standard meaning of this expression that will subsequently be 
called into dispute. Pico proceeds by giving a creation narrative where 
God produces human beings not according to a single model (archetypus) 
but according to all models. We find: 

T3 The supreme artisan decided that that to which nothing of its very own could 
be given should be in common, whatsoever had belonged individually to each 
and every thing (Statuit tandem optimus opifex, ut cui dare nihil proprium poterat com¬ 
mune esset quicquid privatum singulis juerat ) (Oratio, 104). 

In this text Pico first suggests that human beings have no traits that are 
peculiar to themselves. Human beings are the last creatures to be produced 
by the divine artisan, and no unique archetypes remain after which they 
could be patterned. Rather, human beings are composed from qualities or 
features already naturally possessed by other creatures. Human beings do 
not have anything like a specific difference that would be unique to them¬ 
selves. Even traits such as rationality and intellection already have been 


32 See Ernst Cassirer, The Individual and the Cosmos in Renaissance Philosophy, trans. Mario 
Domandi, New York 1963, 115. Cassirer writes: “The dominant idea of Pico’s oration 
‘On the Dignity of Man’ finds its full and pure expression in this treatise [the Disputationes].” 
Similarly, Antonino Poppi, in his piece Fate, Fortune, Providence and Human Freedom, in The 
Cambridge History of Renaissance Philosophy 1988 (op. cit., above, n. 9), 651-2, concurs, stating: 
“the famous Oratio... contains a splendid celebration of human freedom ... In the Disputationes, 
his last work, Pico further stresses this independence from astral and demonic influences, 
from physical and instinctual determinism, so as to highlight man’s self-fashioning capacities.” 

33 Oratio, 102. 
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allocated to heavenly animals and angels in the order of creation prior to 
the subsequent assignation to human beings. 34 Humans are thus aggregates 
composed of features found already existing in other parts of creation. 

It is important to note precisely what kinds of features the divine artisan 
is said to deposit into human beings. We will see that Pico’s account pri¬ 
vileges psychic qualities over bodily ones. We can begin by examining a 
text describing human capacities as seeds implanted at birth. Pico writes: 

T4 At man’s birth the Father placed in him every sort of seed and sprouts of every 
kind of life. The seeds that each man cultivates will grow and bear their fruit 
in him (Nascenti homini omnifaria semina et omnigenae vitae germina indidit Pater; quae 
quisque excoluerit ilia adolescent, et Jructus suos ferent in illo) (Oratio, 106). 

We find Pico hearkening back to an ancient notion of spiritual seeds {sem¬ 
ina) that are latent in human beings and require actualization. Pico will 
use this image of seeds quite frequently in the Oratio , and here he writes 
of the need to cultivate (< excolere ) these seeds in the process of self-deter¬ 
mination. Later in the Oratio he will speak of the cultivation of soul {cul- 
tus animi). 35 There is strong evidence to view these features latent in human 
beings to be psychic states that are actualized by moral decisions. By 
emphasizing that a human being can choose which life to bring about, 
Pico emphasizes the moral dimension of his theory. A human being has 
the capability of living the psychic life of other creatures. We find elsewhere: 

T5 It is not the rind which makes the plant, but a dull and non-sentient nature; 
not the hide which makes a beast of burden, but a brutal and sensual soul; 
not a spherical body which makes the heavens, but right reason; and not a 
separateness from the body but a spiritual intelligence which makes an angel 
(JVeque enim plantam cortex, sed stupida et nihil sentiens natura; neque iumenta corium, sed 
bruta anima et sensualis; nec caelum orbiculatum corpus, sed recta ratio, nec sequestratio cor¬ 
poris, sed spiritalis intellegentia angelum facit) (Oratio , 108). 

Here Pico offers a psychic criterion for analyzing individuals. On the one 
hand he seems to inherit the traditional division of souls into vegetative, 
sentient, and rational, yet on the other hand he is willing to forego an 
analysis of the potential for rationality in the human individual if that indi¬ 
vidual seems to serve the vegetative or sentient soul only. In giving such 
an account Pico makes human identity a fundamentally moral issue. Moral 
choices play a fundamental role in self-constitution. Material or bodily fea¬ 
tures are considered as irrelevant in the investigation of the identity of a 
creature, for such characteristics are presented as no more than accidental. 


34 See Oratio , 106. 

35 Oratio , 132. 
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Humans as such do not exist jointly as a species within the hierarchy of 
being, but rather individual humans are located in the universe according 
to what lives they are living and what kind of soul accounts for how they 
spend their time. The mere existence of potencies for higher psychic dis¬ 
positions is not the criterion for locating an individual human being onto- 
logically in the hierarchy, but rather Pico rates individuals according to 
the psychic lives that are actually being lived. In such a taxonomy of 
beings, individuals exist at a level that is determined by moral choices. 

Pico underscores the point elsewhere that the identity of a thing is not 
to be identified with its body, but with the kind of soul. Pico contends: 

T6 If you see a man given over to his belly and crawling upon the ground, it is 
a bush not a man that you see. If you see anyone . . . delivered over to the 
senses, it is a brute not a man that you see. If you come upon a philosopher 
discerning all things by right reason, him you shall honor; he is a heavenly not 
an earthly animal. If you come upon a pure contemplator, ignorant of the body, 
banished to the innermost places of the mind, he is not an earthly, not a heav¬ 
enly animal; he is more superbly a divinity clothed with human flesh (Si quern 
enim videris deditum ventri, humi serpentem hominem, frutex est, non homo, quern vides; si 
quem . . . sensibus mancipatum, brutum est, non homo, quern vides . Si recta philosophum 
ratione omnia discementem, hunc venereris; caeleste est animal, non terrenum. Si purum con- 
templatorem corporis nescium, in penetralia mentis relegatum, hie non terrenum, non caeleste 
animal; hie augustius est numen humana came circumvestitum) (Oratio , 108). 36 

It is important to note for our present purposes that in this catalogue of 
possible vitae open to human beings—ranging from beastly to divine— 
there is no natural place for a human beings to live simply qua human being. 
Again Pico emphasizes his claim that human beings do not have a nature 
proper to themselves. Although Pico does contend that God places human 
beings at the center of the universe (medium mundi ) at their creation, such 
a placement is only temporary. 37 Human beings do not lie in equipoise 
at the center of the world, or at the center of the hierarchy of being, 
but rather from the beginning a movement in some direction will occur. 
The numerous possibilities open for human beings are highlighted in turn 


36 As a parallel passage, one might consider Oratio , 106: “If he cultivates vegetable seeds, 
he will become a plant. If the seeds of sensation, he will grow into brute. If rational, he 
will come out a heavenly animal. If intellectual, he will be an angel, and a son of God. 
And if he is not contented with the lot of any creature but takes himself up into the cen¬ 
ter of his own unity, then, made one spirit with God and settled in the solitary darkness 
of the Father, who is above all things, he will stand ahead of all things. Who does not 
wonder at this chameleon that we are? (Si vegetalia, planta jiet. Si sensualia, obmtescet. Si ratio- 
nalia, caeleste evadet animal. Si intellectualia, angelus erit et Dei filius, et si nulla creaturamm sorte con- 
tentus in unitatis centrum suae se receperit, unus cum Deo spiritus foetus, in solitaria Patris caligine qui 
est super omnia constitutus omnibus antestabit. Quis hunc nostrum chamaeleonta non admiretur?).” 

37 Oratio, 106. 
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by Pico with a continuation of spatial imagery. In the creation narrative 
Pico has God tell human beings: 

T7 Thou canst grow downward into the lower natures which are brutes. Thou 
canst grow upward from thy soul’s reason into the higher natures which are 
divine (. Poteris in inferiora quae sunt bruta degenerate; poteris in superiora quae sunt div- 
ina ex tui animi sententia regenerari) (Oratio , 106). 

The polarities of divinity and bestiality offer the two possible directions 
for human self-constitution. The spatial imagery is continued throughout 
the Oratio , for we find Pico repeating again: 

T8 Two natures are planted in our souls; by the one nature we are lifted upward 
to the heavens, and by the other, shoved downward to the lower world (< duplicem 
naturam in nostris animis sitam, quorum altera sursum tollimur ad caelestia, altera deorsum 
trudimur ad infema) ( Oratio , 116). 

Such a description of human beings as centered between two opposing 
possibilities suggests that a taxonomy of human beings first requires a 
knowledge of the moral state of the individual. 

We have seen Pico present an account of human beings where each 
individual’s status in the world is contingent upon what kind of life (vita) 
is being led, and lives are determined according to which soul—vegetative, 
sentient, or rational—primarily guides the individual’s actions. Pico presents 
a moral ontology, for he considers the choice of life to be metaphysically 
constitutive of a human being. Human beings are rather unique in the 
order of creation, for while all creatures other than human beings have 
a vita proper to their species, human beings are bereft of a proper vita 
of their own. 

We are left to question how it is one acquires a vita , and Pico does 
not forego an account of this process. The example to which he gives 
the most attention is the acquisition of the angelic life by a human being. 
To acquire a vita Pico cautions individuals first to observe the actions 
that are characteristic of that sort of life. We find: 

T9 Let us see what they are doing, what life they are living. If we too live that life— 
for we can—we shall equal their lot ( Videamus quid illi agant, quam vivant vitam. 
Earn si et nos vixerimus possimus enim, illorum sortem iam aequaverimus) ( Oratio , 110). 

As well, we find in a subsequent passage: 

T10 If our life is to be shaped after the model of a cherub’s life, it is well worth¬ 
while to have in readiness and before our eyes what that life is and what sort 
it is, what actions and what works are theirs (At vero operae precium, si ad exem¬ 
plar vitae cherubicae vita nostra formanda est, quae ilia et qualis sit, quae actiones, quae 
illorum opera, prae oculis et in numerato habere) ( Oratio , 112). 
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With these T9 and T10 passages it becomes apparent that Pico identifies 
a vita with a more traditional notion of a habit. By attempting to acquire 
angelic habits one lives the angelic vita and somehow becomes an angel. 38 
By acting like an angel, one becomes an angel; by acting like a plant 
one becomes a plant, etc. With such a doctrine Pico takes up the tradi¬ 
tional notion of habituation and gives it metaphysical significance. Pico 
provides his listeners or readers with a moral ontology that takes its cen¬ 
ter in the notion that human beings have no habit proper to themselves. 
Although Pico presents the vita of a beast and the vita of a god as equal 
possibilities for any individual human being, he clearly posits the latter 
as more desirable than the first. Pico seems to contend that the fact that 
human beings have seeds or potencies for higher lives makes it incum¬ 
bent upon individuals to spurn the lower kinds of lives. 39 


III. Two Philosophical Antecedents 

Having set forth an account of Pico’s doctrine of the mutability of human 
beings, we are now in a position to explore some philosophical antecedents 
to the views set forth in the Oratio. Pico’s paternity over a novel view of 
human beings should not suggest that the view lacks a notable philo¬ 
sophical ancestry. It will be shown that this ancestry includes the works 
from the sixth-century Roman philosopher Boethius and as well as the 
Greek philosopher Aristode. 

No commentators, as far as I have seen, have attempted to identify 
the Consolatio Philosophise of Boethius as a source for Pico’s doctrine of the 
mutability of human beings. That Pico was somehow unfamiliar with such 
a popular work seems to be unlikely. Although the Consolatio only first 
came into print in its entirety in 1491, records show that Pico possessed 


38 Pico seems to admit that one cannot be formed into an angelic nature by one’s own 
powers, and that outside assistance is in some way required. He writes, “We may not 
attain to this through ourselves . . . ( Quod, cum nobis per nos . . . consequi non liceat ) ( Oratio , 112).” 
Perhaps in this admission Pico attempts to reconcile himself with both the Christian tra¬ 
dition which postulates the necessity of grace and a Platonic tradition which considers the 
ascent to to ev or to tiyaGov or to koi^ov to be in some way beyond one’s own powers. 

39 There would seem to be additional evidence outside the Oratio , which would sub¬ 
stantiate some of the doctrines that we have seen regarding the mutability of human beings 
toward lower or higher vitae. In a number of passages from the Heptaplus , a commentary 
on the creation story of Genesis , Pico contends that beasts are present in a human being 
(268, 280, 284). At times he seems to identify the internal beast with the body, as when 
he states: “The brutes are within our entrails, so that we do not have to travel far to pass 
into them” (Intus enim atque in nostris adeo visceribus bruta sunt , ut non procul peregrinandum sit ut 
migremus ad ilia) (280). Pico contends that such a doctrine is given by Plato as well as by 
Moses, and that the danger is always there to fall into such a beastly state. 
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at least four versions of the work in his library. 40 Scholars have long rec¬ 
ognized the widespread availability of the work in manuscript and printed 
form. 41 As well, there is internal evidence from Pico’s writings that he 
was familiar with the Consolatio , for some scholars have argued that Pico 
alludes to the Consolatio in his treatment of such subjects as divine knowl¬ 
edge and eternity. 42 

The treatment of the Consolatio here will be to indicate some themes 
that seem parallel to the doctrines of Pico’s Oratio. In short, the Consolatio 
presents a dramatic setting where the lady Philosophia argues not infre¬ 
quently for the thesis that human beings can lose their natures. 43 One 
finds, for instance: 

T11 For you learned a little time ago that everything that is, is one, and that oneness 
itself is good; and from this it follows that everything, since it is, is seen also to 
be good. In this way, then, whatever falls from goodness, ceases to be; wherefore 
evil men cease to be what they were—but that they were men till now their 
still surviving form of the human body shows—and therefore by turning to 
wickedness they have by the same act lost their human nature. But since only 
goodness can raise anyone above mankind, it follows necessarily that wickedness 
thrusts down beneath deserving the name of men those whom it has cast down 
from the human condition. So it follows that you cannot adjudge him a man 
whom you see transformed by vices ... So he who having left goodness aside 
has ceased to be a man, since he cannot pass over into the divine state, turns 
into a beast ( Omne namque quod sit unum esse ipsumque unum bonum esse paulo ante 
didicisti, cui consequens est ut omne quod sit id etiam bonum esse videatur. Hoc igitur modo 
quidquid a bono deficit esse desistit; quo jit ut mali desinant esse quod jiierant, sed fuisse 
homines adhuc ipsa humani corporis reliqua species ostentat. Quare versi in malitiam humanam 
quoque amisere naturam. Sed cum ultra homines quemque provehere sola probitas possit, 
necesse est ut quos ab humana condicione deiecit, infra hominis meritum detrudat impro- 
bitas. Evenit igitur, ut quern transformatum vitiis videos hominem aestimare non possis . . . Ita 
jit ut qui probitate deserta homo esse desierit, cum in divinam condicionem transire non pos¬ 
sit, vertatur in beluarri) {Consolatio Philosophiae, IV. p. 3, 44—56, 67-9). 

With such an argument Philosophia is presented as endorsing a somewhat 
Plotinian position where being depends upon unity and a convertibility 


40 For the presence of works in Pico’s library containing the Consolatio Philosophiae , see 
Kibre 1936 {op. cit. , above, n. 16), §180, §1092, §1211, §1450. 

41 For a brief account of the accessibility of the Consolatio Philosophiae in the Renaissance, 
see Anthony Grafton, The Availability of Ancient Works, in: The Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy 1988 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 778-9. See also Robert Black and Gabriella Pomaro, 
La consolazione della filosofia nel Medioevo e nel Rinascimento italiano. Libri di scuola e glosse nei mano- 
scritti fiorentini. Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy in Italian Medieval and Renaissance Education. 
Schoolbooks and their Glosses in Florentine Manuscripts, Firenze 2000. 

42 See Olivier Boulnois and Guiseppe Tognon, in: Jean Pic De La Mirandole, Oeuvres 
Philosophiques, Paris 1993, 101. 

43 See, for instance, Consolatio Philosophiae, I. p. 6, 50-1; II. p. 5, 85-8; IV. p. 2,110-2; 
IV. p. 3, 50-69; IV. p. 4, 1-3. Latin texts and English translations for Boethius are taken 
from The Theological Tractates and The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. H. F. Stewart, E. K. 
Rand, S. J. Tester, Cambridge, Mass. 1973 (= Loeb Classical Library, Vol. 74). 
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is held to obtain among being, unity, and goodness. 44 With the acquisi¬ 
tion of vice an individual falls from goodness, and such a fall is paral¬ 
leled with a fall from being. In a parallel fashion, those who possess 
virtues rather than vices are held to have some kind of increase in being. 
Philosophia characterizes the movement into vice as a de-evolution of an 
individual into something which falls short of humanity, and she char¬ 
acterizes this movement as the loss or sending away (amisere) of humana 
natura. We also see here that Boethius anticipates Pico in identifying the 
life of a beast as one pole in the spectrum of human actions. It is inter¬ 
esting to see that like Pico, Boethius argues that moral actions play a 
constitutive role in self-determination. What one is is contingent upon 
moral acts. With immoral acts, a body may remain, but human nature, 
which later comes to be identified with the mind or soul {mens, anima :), is 
no longer present. This Til passage also suggests the counterpart to the 
doctrine that human beings can become beasts, namely, that moral good¬ 
ness can “raise” one above human nature to the point of becoming 
divine. 45 It is important to see that the loss of humana natura for Boethius 
admits of two possibilities: one can become either a beast or a divinity. 

Boethius and Pico appear to agree that the body is accidental to an indi¬ 
vidual’s identity in the hierarchy of being. In another passage we find a 
doctrine which seems to express details quite similar to Pico, for we find: 

T12 I admit, and I see that it is not wrongly said that the wicked, although they pre¬ 
serve the form of a human body, yet in the quality of their minds they are 
changed into beasts (Fateor nec iniuria dici video vitiosos, tametsi humani corporis speciem 
servent, in beluas tamen animorum qualitate mutari) [Consolatio Philosophiae, IV. p. 4, 1-3.). 

In this text Boethius provides some further precisions concerning how 
one should understand the claim that moral reprobates are turned into 
beasts. By using the expression qualitas animi he seems to amplify his claim 
that humans turn into beasts, insofar as he applies his analysis to the 
level of psychic states or habits. In this respect we see a move that is 
analogous to Pico’s line of argument, for we saw above that Pico was 
concerned with evaluating human beings according to the kind of soul— 
sensitive, vegetative, or rational—which takes precedence in the daily life 
of the individual. Pico suggested that if a human individual’s fundamental 


44 See Plotinus, Ennead , VI, 9, 1, 3. The Plotinian principle of the dependency of being 
upon unity is also used by Philosophia at Consolatio Philosophiae , III. p. 11, 27-30 and III. 
p. 11, 104-7. 

45 This position is reaffirmed in other texts. See Consolatio Philosophiae , III. p. 10, 84-9; 
see also I. p. 4, 145; II. p. 5, 76; IV. p. 3, 28-9; III. p. 12, 90-1. 
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vita was one found to be widespread in beasts, there was sufficient evi¬ 
dence to consider that person to be a beast in the hierarchy of being. 
For both Pico and Boethius psychic qualities are set forth as the crite¬ 
rion by which to rate beings in the hierarchy of being. 46 

For our present purposes it is important to note that Boethius spells 
out a theory in the Consolatio Philosophiae in which he claims that human 
nature is something that can be lost, retained, preserved, dispossessed, or 
changed (destituere, retinere , servare , amittere , mutare) by an individual. 47 Such 
occurrences are contingent upon moral choices made by the individual, 
and in this respect we find congruence between the moral anthropolo¬ 
gies of Pico and Boethius. Both thinkers explicitly set forth divinity and 
bestiality as two poles in the range of possibilities open to human beings. 
However, further precisions need to be made in light of the comparison. 
One should note that Boethius never appears to claim that human beings 
have no nature proper to themselves. Rather, we have seen Boethius con¬ 
tend that it is precisely the human nature that naturally belongs to human 
beings that is either lost by means of immoral activity or entirely superceded 
by virtuous activity. Pico, one will recall, contends in T3 and T4 that all 
natures are present to human beings, and that no particular nature is 
proper to human beings. The presence of all natures in human beings 
along Pico’s account suggests that human beings are in fact devoid of a 
proper nature. For this reason, the Boethian human nature cannot be 
strictly identified with the aggregate nature that Pico ascribes to human 
beings. The Boethian theory concerning a loss of nature is thus trans¬ 
formed by Pico’s contention that human beings possess all natures. Pico 
comes to appropriate the Boethian contention that divinity and bestiality 
are the possibilities for human beings, but does so means of an absorp¬ 
tion of all natures in his anthropology. 

Having set forth some textual parallels that exist in the writings of Pico 
and Boethius, we now turn to some neglected passages from the Aristotle. 
Although the propinquity of Pico’s thought to that of Aristotle is in a 
number of ways difficult to ascertain, his acquaintance with Aristotelian 
doctrines is not. As to the former issue, Paul Oskar Kristeller has been 
able to speak of “Pico’s general Aristotelian orientation” while at the same 
time maintaining that he sees “no danger in applying the label of Platonism 

46 One might note that Thomas Aquinas reads the texts of the Consolatio Philosophiae as 
arguing for the loss of human nature as meaning the loss of habits; cf. II Sent , d. 35, q. 1, 
a. 5 corp. 

47 Consolatio Philosophiae , I. p. 6, 51; IV. p. 2, 111; IV. p. 2, 111/IV. p. 4, 3; IV. p. 3, 
51; IV. p. 4, 4. 
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to Pico’s work.” 48 The difficulty of trying to establish Pico as either fun¬ 
damentally Platonic or Aristotelian in nature is a rather problematic issue, 
especially given Pico’s contention, as noted above, that in core issues any 
philosophical disagreements between the two ancients are only verbal at 
best. 49 One may take as emblematic of the difficulty of this issue the fact 
that Pico’s contemporary, Hermolao Barbaro, felt free to address him in 
the course of single letter as both an Aristotelian and a Platonist. 50 Yet 
leaving to the side for a moment this issue concerning the Greek philo¬ 
sophical allegiances of Pico, there is little dispute as to Pico’s knowledge 
of Aristotelian doctrines. In his response to the letter of Hermolao Barbaro, 
Pico concedes that he has spent not less than six years studying scholastic 
thinkers and reports of many scholastic interpretations of Aristotle in the 
historical portion of the 900 Theses . 51 Pico’s no longer extant On the Concord 
of Plato and Aristotle must have demonstrated a great affinity with the teach¬ 
ings of the Stagirite. As well, in the first of the theses given “according 
to his own opinion” Pico was willing to defend the following claim: 

T13 There is no natural or divine question in which Aristode and Plato do not 
agree in meaning and substance, although in their words they seem to dis¬ 
agree (Nullum est quaesitum naturale aut divinum in quo Aristoteles et Plato sensu et re 
non convenient, quamvis verbis dissentire videantur) (Thesis 1>1). 

Pico explicitly saw himself as continuing the Boethian unfinished project 
of setting forth the harmony between Plato and Aristotle. 52 Further evi¬ 
dence of Pico’s knowledge of Aristotle is suggested by the surviving records 
of Pico’s library. Accounts show that it was well stocked with Aristotelian 
texts in the original Greek as well as in Latin translation, including eight 
copies of the Ethics , seven copies of the Politics , and numerous logical, 
metaphysical, and biological works. 53 For our present purposes it will be 
notable that both the Ethics and Politics were present in the library in the 
original Greek language. 54 


48 Kristeller 1965 {op. cit., above, n. 9), 63, 69. 

49 Lohr suggests a developmental account of Pico’s philosophical allegiances. Pico is said 
to begin with allegiance to Pico’s Platonism to end latter with Christian Aristotelianism; 
see Lohr 1988 {op. cit., above, 9), 578-82. 

50 A translation of the April 5, 1485 letter from Hermolao Barbaro to Pico is contained 
in Breen 1952 {op. cit., above, n. 29), 392-5. 

51 Epistola ad Hermolao Barbaro, 679. 

52 Oralio, 144; cf. 162, as well as the Proem to De ente et uno. Boethius states his pro¬ 
ject in the Commentary on De Interpretatione II, ch. 3; see Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii Commentarii 
in Librum Aristotelis Peri Hermeneias, editio secunda, rec. C. Meiser, Leipzig 1880, 79-80. 

53 See Kibre 1936 {op. cit., above, n. 16), 28-30, 304, Paul Oskar Kristeller 1965 
{op. cit., above, n. 9), 54-5. 

54 See Kibre 1936 {op. cit., above, n. 16), 28; §497; §703. 
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My present interest in approaching Pico’s intellectual relationship to 
Aristotle is to set forth a parallel between Pico’s doctrine of the muta¬ 
bility of human beings and some rather challenging passages in the 
Aristotelian corpus that seem to bear some affinities to the claims of the 
Oratio. If a parallel between the teachings of Pico and Aristotle on this 
point can be established, we will have succeeded in opening up the pos¬ 
sibility of establishing to a greater degree some philosophical sources for 
Pico’s doctrine. 

As an ingress to this issue we may begin with a text from the Nicomachean 
Ethics in which the Stagirite begins his account of ethical dispositions. We 
find: 


T14 As the opposite of bestiality it will be most suitable to speak of superhuman 
virtue, or goodness on a heroic or divine scale . . . Hence if, as men say, sur¬ 
passing virtue changes men into gods, the disposition opposed to bestiality will 
be clearly some quality more than human; for there is no such thing as virtue 
in the case of a god, any more than there is vice or virtue in the case of a 
beast. . . And inasmuch as it is rare for a man to be divine ... so a bestial 
character is rare among human beings (rcpoq 8e xqv 0 r)pi 6 xr|xa paXiax’ av appoxxoi 
Aiyeiv xqv imep fipaq apexfjv, f|pcoi'Knqv xiva mi 0eiav, . . . ©ax’ ei, mOarcep (paaiv, 
dv 0 pa> 7 C(ov yivovxat 0eoi 81 ’ apexfiq \) 7 iEpPoA,f|v, xoiauxii xk; av eiri 5f|A,ov oxi 
xfi 0r|pi©5ei avxixi0epivTi e£i<;* ml yap ©arcep ouSe 0T)p{ou eoxi mida ou 8 ’ apexri, 
oux©<; ou8e 0eou . . . oux© mi 6 BtipicoStic; ev xoiq av 0 p© 7 ioi<; anavioq) (. Nicomachean 
Ethics , VII, ch. 1, 1145al8-30). 55 

A rather striking feature of this passage for our present purposes lies in 
the contention that the spectrum of moral dispositions available to a 
human being terminates in the extremes of divinity and bestiality. The 
acquisition of virtues or vices moves one toward being a god (Geoq) or a 
beast (Oqpiov). Yet it is not insignificant that in this T14 passage Aristotle 
does appear to be reporting terminological distinctions that have currency 
in established parlance. In the course of subsequent discussions he will 
report further that Spartans use the appellations of “divine” and “bes¬ 
tial,” and he will contend that the latter term is reserved as a special 
expression of opprobrium for individuals who have acquired a surpass¬ 
ing (u7C£pp<xMx)VT(x<;) degree of vice. 56 This text does seem to serve as an 


55 Texts for Aristode are taken from: Ethica Nicomachea, ed. I. Bywater, Oxford 1894; 
Politica, ed. W. D. Ross, Oxford 1957; History of Animals: Books VII-X , ed. D. M. Balme 
and Allan Gotthelf, Cambridge, Mass. 1991 (= Loeb Classical Library , Vol. 439). English 
translations are taken from Nicomachean Ethics , trans. H. Rackham, Cambridge, Mass. 1968 
(- Loeb Classical Library , Vol. 73); Politics , trans. H. Rackham, Cambridge, Mass. 1990 
(= Loeb Classical Library , Vol. 264); and the translation of the History of Animals text is that 
of W. D. Ross from The Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation , Vol. 1, 
ed. Jonathan Barnes, Princeton 1995. 

56 Nicomachean Ethics , VII, ch. 1 1145a30-34. 
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important parallel to Pico’s text identified above as T7, at least to the 
extent that there is a congruence in the respective assertions that the 
poles of god and beast define the range of possible ethical dispositions. 
Yet at this point we are in need of more evidence to establish a genuine 
Aristotelian doctrine, for along a conservative reading Aristode appears 
to be reporting the use of certain terms and one must be on guard not 
to mistake this practice with the actual endorsement of any metaphysics 
that is implied by such nomenclature. 57 

Yet there are other texts in which Aristode at least suggests that the 
notions of god and beast are helpful in approaching the range of possible 
human dispositions. In the Politics , for example, Aristode will appeal to the 
terms after having just previously contended that “a human being is by 
nature a political animal (6 avOpcorcoq cpuaei koXitikov £a>ov).” 58 One finds: 

T15 ... a man who is incapable of entering into partnership, or who is self-sufficing 

that he has no need to do so, is no part of a state, so that he must either be 
a beast or a god (6 8e pi] Suvapevoq koivcdveiv r\ pr|8ev 5 eo|j.evo<; 8i* auxapKEiav 
ou0£v pepoq Tto^Etoq, coaxe t] 0Tjptov r\ 0eo<;) (. Politics , I, ch. 1 1253a27-29). 

With such a text we find further evidence that Aristode preserves the 
conceptual polarities of god and beast in his analysis of the human polis , 
yet any metaphysical ground to such terms remains to be established. 59 
Other discussions, though, will prove to be more fruitful in this regard. 
Turning back now to the Nicomachean Ethics , we begin to find the trac¬ 
ings of an ontology for a bestial individual. Aristode provides the rather 
brief account: 

T16 Bestiality is less than vice, though more frightening. For the best thing is not 
corrupted, as in he case of man, but rather [in the bestial person] it [the best 
thing] is not present (etaxxxov 8e 0r|pioxTi<; miaaq, (poPepcbxepov 8c* ox> yap 
8iE(p0apxai xo peAxiaxov, ioonep ev xcp av0p(D7up, aXX' ouk £%£i) (.Nicomachean Ethics , 
VII, ch. 6 1150al-3). 60 


57 Perhaps one might consider Aristotle’s passing remark at Politics , III, ch. 6 128lb 19-20 to 
be a parallel to the T14 text: “x( 8iacpepo'uaiv e'vioi (av0pco7ioi) xcov ©ripicov ax; enoq eirceiv;” 

58 Politics, I, ch. 1 1253a2-3. 

59 An additional discussion in which another reference to the poles of god and beast 
are mentioned as possibilities of human conduct occurs at Politics , III, ch. 11 1287a28-30. 
We find: “He therefore that recommends that the law shall govern seems to recommend 
that God and reason alone shall govern, but he that would have man govern adds a wild 
beast also (6 pev ouv xov vopov ke^eucov ap%ew 8okei keXeueiv apxeiv xov 0eov mi xov vouv 
povouq, 6 8’ av0p<D7tov ke^eucov Jtpoax(0r|ai mi 0rip{ov).” 

60 In translating the last part of this text, I have followed Rackham 1968 (op. cit ., above, 
n. 55), 411. The interpretive difficulties lie in translating aXX’ ouk e'xei, which seems to be 
open to either the sense of “in the bestial person reason is not present” or rather “in the 
beast reason is not present.” Following Rackham, I have opted for the former. 
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In this passage we would seem to find a contrast between two individuals, 
where the first is someone given over to vice, and the other is an individual 
who has become bestial. The text, according to one reading, would suggest 
that in the bestial individual the best thing, i.e., intellect, is not present. 
At a minimum, this T16 passage would suggest that a bestial person is 
in a worse condition than being merely in the possession of vice. 

We turn now to a final text for more insight into the metaphysical 
underpinnings that may undergird Aristotle’s scattered discussions of human 
beings in terms of beasts and gods. In the Historia Animalium we find a text 
which compares the psychic dispositions found in humans to those found in 
animals, and Aristode defends some unusual claims. Aristode maintains: 

T17 In the great majority of animals there are traces of psychical qualities or atti¬ 
tudes, which qualities are more markedly differentiated in the case of human 
beings. For just as we pointed out resemblances in the physical organs, so in 
a number of animals we observe gentleness or fierceness, mildness or cross 
temper, courage, or timidity, fear or confidence, high spirit or low cunning, 
and, with regard to intelligence, something equivalent to sagacity. Some of 
these qualities in man, as compared with the corresponding qualities in ani¬ 
mals, differ only quantitatively: that is to say, a man has more or less of this 
quality, and an animal has more or less of some other... in children may be 
observed the traces and seeds of what will one day be settled psychological 
habits, though psychologically a child hardly differs for the time being from 
an beast (Gqpiov); so that one is quite justified in saying that, as regards man 
and animals, certain psychical qualities are identical with one another (eveoxi 
yap ev xoiq 7cX,e(axoiq mi xcov aAAcov ^cpcov i'xvr| xcov Tiepi xqv \|n)%riv xporccov, cheep 
eni xcov avGpamcov e'xei cpavEpcoxEpac; xa<; Siacpopaq. mi yap ripepoxric; mi aypioxriq 
mi Tipaoxu; mi xa^ETioxriq mi av8p(a mi SEiAia mi cpopoi mi Gappq mi Gupoi 
mi rcavoupyiai mi xfjc; 7i£pi xfj<; Siavoiav odvegegx; eveigiv ev JioAAoiq auxcov 
6|ioi6xqx£<;, mGajiEp Eni xcov pEpcdv E^EyopEv. xa pev yap xcp paAAov mi qxxov 
SiacpEpei Ttpoq xov avGpcorcov, mi 6 avGpomoq rcpoq noXXh xcov ^cpcov ... cpavEpcoxaxov 
8’ Eaxi xo xoiouxov E7ii xqv xcov rniScov qXiKiav p^Eij/aaiv ev xouxok; yap x©v p£v 
iiaxEpov e^ecov Eaopevwv eoxiv (Seiv oiov i'xvri mi aiiEppaxa, SiacpEpEi 8’ ou8ev dx; 
EinEiv q \|/uxq xqq xcov Gqpiwv ynxmxa xov xpovov xouxov) [Historia Animalium , 
VIII, ch. 1 588al6-bl). 

The unusual position defended in this text has been noted by some schol¬ 
ars. 61 From this passage we may be able to gather some interpretative 
insights with respect to any metaphysical foundations which may ground 
Aristotle’s sustained references to the polarities of god and beast. Here 
Aristode begins his treatment by asserting that there are some psychical 
qualities which are present in both animals and humans. These qualities 
of soul (xpOTioi rcepi ttiv \|/\)xriv) are present both to animals and humans 


61 In referencing this text, W. D. Ross comments: “In the Historia Animalium [Aristotle] 
takes frequent notice of points of affinity between men and animals.” See his De Anima: 
Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, Oxford 1961, 9. 
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yet differ only in a quantitative sense. These psychic qualities, which 
include courage, timidity, and fear, differ quantitatively and not qualita¬ 
tively between humans and animals. 62 The suggestion that psychic qual¬ 
ities may differ only in quantity could be taken to imply that univocal 
predication of psychic qualities could be attempted with respect to humans 
and animals. Aristotle seems to develop this possibility further by sug¬ 
gesting toward the end of T20 that the soul of a child does not differ 
much in comparison with the soul of a beast (Gripiov). This latter claim 
does surface elsewhere in the Aristotelian corpus. 63 In short, in the sug¬ 
gestion that certain psychic qualities present in both animals and humans 
differ only in degree, we find a beginning of a metaphysical foundation, 
albeit in the form of a psychology, that would allow us to interpret some 
of the claims we have seen surface in other passages from Aristotle. One 
could perhaps call a human being a “beast” if one were to discern that 
that individual possessed a particular psychic quality in such a degree 
that normally is found only in a beast in that degree. In all, we have 
found the hints of a philosophical ground in Aristotle for using the nomen¬ 
clature of “beast” in reference to human beings, and to this extent we 
may have discovered a philosophical source for the unusual doctrines set 
forth in Pico’s Oratio , 64 


62 One may wish to note that dv5pe(a and other psychic qualities are predicated of 
animals again at Historia Animalium, IX, ch. 3 610b22. 

63 See, for instance, Mcomachean Ethics , VI, ch. 13 1144b9-10: “mi yap Tiaiai mi 0r|p{oi<; 
ai cpuaiKai urcapxouaiv e£ei<;.” 

64 Outside the scope of this paper lies the issue of the extent to which ancient doc¬ 
trines of transmigration may have contributed to the formulation of Pico’s view of the 
mutability of human beings. There is good reason to consider such an influence, for in a 
discussion of Pythagoras and Empedocles Pico himself attempts to identify transmigration 
doctrines as consonant with his views on the mutabliliy of human beings. See Oratio , 108. 
For defenses of transmigration in the philosophical tradition, see Empedocles, fr. 112, 117, 
115, 9, 127, 136; Xenophanes fr. 7; Plato, Phaedo, 81e, 82a, Republic 620a (cf. also Timaeus 
42c, 9Id, 92c); and Plotinus, Ennead , III, 4, 2; VI, 7, 6. On the origins of the doctrine of 
transmigration, see Herodotus, Historia , II, ch. 123. For the purposes of this paper dis¬ 
cussion of the issue of transmigration has been avoided, primarily for the reason that it 
is difficult to determine whether transmigration is primarily a religious or a philosophical 
doctrine. For possible literary antecedents to Pico’s doctrine, see the accounts of Proteus 
in Homer, Odyssey , IV, 454, and Ovid, Metamorphoses , VIII, 730-8. For a discussion of the 
literary image of Proteus in Renaissance literature, see A. Bartlett Giamatti, Exile and Change 
in Renaissance Literature , New Haven 1984, 115-50. 
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V. In Sum 

In the course of the present paper I have brought two hitherto unrec¬ 
ognized sources into the discussion of Pico’s account of human beings 
beyond those consistendy cited by much of the current relevant litera¬ 
ture. The recognition of strong textual parallels between passages of the 
Oratio and the Boethian and Aristotelian works have established new 
avenues of inquiry in the ongoing project of identifying sources for Pico’s 
thought. Pico’s paternity over a novel view of human beings should not 
suggest that the view lacks a notable ancestry, and the inclusion of posi¬ 
tions of Boethius and Aristode provide for a new approach in interpret¬ 
ing the Oratio. It has been shown that in spite of his syncretic orienta¬ 
tion Pico defends a distinction between the formalities of philosophy and 
theology, and by identifying philosophical rather than theological sources 
for his thought I have provided for a new context for the interpretation 
this important document of Italian Renaissance humanism. 65 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Marquette University 


65 I am grateful to James B. South, Lawrence Masek, John Simmons, and Michelle 
Ruggaber for their comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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I. Die Ausgangslage 

Christoph Kolumbus hatte wahrend einer seiner ersten Entdeckungsfahrten 
auf der von ihm „Hispaniola“ benannten Insel—dem heutigen Haiti— 
eine kleine Garnison unter den Eingeborenen hinterlassen. Als er 1495 
dorthin zuriickkehrte, um die Garnison zu entsetzen, fand er nur noch 
erbarmliche Uberreste der spanischen Mannschaft am Leben und die 
gesamte fur die kastilische Krone beanspruchte Insel in hellem Aufruhr. 
Auf seinem erbosten Vergeltungsfeldzug gegen die dafiir verantwortlichen 
karibischen Indios nahm er eine Anzahl von Gefangenen unter den benach- 
barten Stammen. Einige dieser Gefangenen lieB er nach Spanien brin- 
gen, wo er sie offiziell als Sklaven der Krone deklarierte und zum finanziellen 
Gewinn des Konigshauses zum Verkauf anbot. 2 Kolumbus hatte damit 
eine de-facto- Situation geschaffen, die in den folgenden Jahrzehnten eine 
schier endlose juristische, theologische und philosophische Diskussion liber 
die RechtmaBigkeit einer Versklavung von neuentdeckten Volkern aus- 
loste, eine Diskussion, die von den Universitaten teilweise hitzig auf die 
Politik und breite Gesellschaftsschichten Spaniens iibergriff. 3 


1 Dieser Aufsatz ist eine iiberarbeitete und in mehreren gravierenden Punkten veran- 
derte Fassung eines Vortrags, den zu halten ich wahrend eines Kongresses zur Antiken- 
Rezeption (Heidelberg im Februar 1999) Gelegenheit hatte. Eine insgesamt, v.a. aber im 
philosophisch-argumentativen Teil stark gekiirzte, im historischen jedoch teilweise aus- 
fiihrlichere Version des Vortrags ist mittlerweile erschienen in den KongreBakten: Die These 
von der natiirlichen Sklaverei in antiker Philosophic und spanischer Conquista , in: Manuel Baumbach 
(Hg.), Tradita et Inventa. Beitrage zur Rezeption der Antike, Heidelberg 2000, S. 111-30. 

2 Vgl. zu diesem historischen Hintergrund z.B. Lesley Byrd Simpson, Los conquistadores 
y el indio americano, Barcelona 1970, S. 16f. 

3 Um so mehr, als sich Sklaventransporte von den Westindischen Inseln auf Betreiben 
des Kolumbus und anderer koniglicher Kolonialbevollmachtigter in den folgenden Jahren 
wiederholten, und zwar offenbar sehr zum Arger und gegen den Widerstand der kastili- 
schen Konigin Isabel: vgl. dazu etwa u.a. Simpson 1970 (s.o., Anm. 2), S. 17ff. sowie 
Antonio-Enrique Perez Luno, La polemica del Nuevo Mundo , Madrid 2 1995, S. 19If. 
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Dabei war im Spanien des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts die Sklaverei eine 
zwar weitgehend marginale, aber dennoch wohlbekannte soziale Erschei- 
nung. 4 Im 16. Jahrhundert waren es insbesondere schwarze Sklaven, die 
man durchaus auch im christlichen Spanien nach dem Fall von Granada 
im Jahr 1492 von muslimischen oder portugiesischen Anbietern erwer- 
ben konnte. 5 Die Entdeckung der Neuen Welt und die dadurch eroffnete 
Moglichkeit flachendeckender Versklavung ganzer Volker aber machte die 
Sklaverei erst zum wirklichen juristischen und politischen Problem: Es 
ging nicht mehr nur um einige wenige unterworfene muslimische Erzfeinde 
oder erkaufte oder sonstwie erworbene Individuen, die aufgesaugt vom 
gesellschaftlichen Leben als Einzelschicksale untergingen, sondern darum, 
ob das riesige Menschenreservoir ganzer Volker—zumindest teilweise— 
der systematischen Versklavung durch die Spanier offenstehen konnte. 

Ich will kurz und stark vereinfachend die diametralen Extrempositionen 
in der damaligen Debatte um die RechtmaBigkeit der Versklavung neuent- 
deckter Volker nachskizzieren. 6 Festes Fundament beider Standpunkte ist 
dabei die Einsicht in die Tatsache, daB das Aufeinanderprallen der spani- 
schen Kultur mit den amerikanischen als irreversibles geschichtliches Faktum 
angesehen und pragmatisch als Aufgabe, so wie sich die Situation nun ein- 
mal bot, angenommen werden muBte; nur der dieser Aufgabe entsprechende 
Losungsweg blieb kontrovers: 

• Gegen die Versklavung der Indios sprach allgemein gesagt das (vor- 
dringlich christlich motivierte) Menschlichkeitsideal.—Der Dominikanerpater 


4 Zur Sklaverei im Spanien der Reconquista-Zeit und zur Tradition der Versklavung 
muslimischer Kriegsgefangener siehe konzis dargestellt Henry Kamen, Vocabulario basico de 
la Historia Modema (Espanay America 1450-1750), Barcelona 1986, S. 85-9. Kamen ist auch 
in der Einschatzung zu folgen, daB die eher sporadischen Versklavungsaktionen des 14. 
und 15. Jahrhunderts Spanien nie zu einer regelrechten Sklavenhaltergesellschaft werden 
lieBen (a.a.O. S. 85f.: Die Sklaverei „war nicht sehr verbreitet und hatte keinerlei rassi- 
stische Dominanzstrukturen zur Grundlage“; Uber. C.S.). 

5 So weckt im Don Quijote (I, Kapitel 29) die in Aussicht gestellte Beherrschung schwarzer 
(athiopischer) Untertanen in Sancho Panza unmittelbar den Gedanken an ihre Deportation 
und ihren Verkauf als Sklaven in Spanien, was also offenbar kein auffallig auBergewohn- 
liches Ereignis oder Vorgehen in den Augen eines einfachen Spaniers des 16. Jahrhunderts 
sein konnte. 

6 Uberfliissig zu sagen, daB eine solche krude Nachzeichnung den angesprochenen 
Theorien nicht in den Details gerecht werden kann, so wertvoll und niitzlich diese auch 
zur gerechten Interpretation sein mogen. In Nuancen und Teilzustimmungen lassen sich 
selbstverstandlich von Autor zu Autor zwischen diesen Extrempositionen (und wohl auch 
in ihnen Differenzierungen) Schattierungen und Mischformen der Argumentation und 
Standpunkte erkennen, auf die hier aber zu meinem Leidwesen nicht eingegangen wer¬ 
den kann. Ich verweise dazu weiter auf die hervorragende VerofFentlichung von Mauricio 
Beuchot, La querella de la Conquista, Mexiko/Madrid 2 1997. 
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und spatere Bischof von Chiapas in Mexiko, Bartolome de Las Casas, 
kann hier als wohl beriihmtester Vertreter genannt werden. Gestiitzt wurde 
diese Sicht der Dinge durch die scholastische Naturrechtstradition, aber 
auch durch autoritative kirchliche Stellungnahmen in dieser Frage, die 
sich schon erstaunlich bald einstellten. Sie legten lehramdich fest, daB es 
sich bei den Bewohnem der Neuen Welt um Menschen im vollen Sinne 
handelte mit alien Rechten und Pflichten, die aus diesem Status erwuchsen, 
insbesondere aber mit dem Recht, ihrer Freiheit als Personen nicht beraubt 
werden zu diirfen. 7 

Diese Position der naturrechtiich begriindeten vollkommenen rationalen 
Fahigkeiten und menschlichen Wertigkeit sowie der daraus ableitbaren 
allgemeinen Grundrechte der Indios und die Aufgabe der andauemden 
moralischen Entriistung gegeniiber den Greultaten der Spanier an der 
eingeborenen Bevolkerung wurde insbesondere im spanischen Dominikaner- 
orden,—und zwar gegen massive Opposition der kolonialpolitischen 


7 Zu erwahnen ist hier zunachst z.B. die Bulle Papst Alexanders VI. Inter cetera vom 
Mai 1493, in der (nur wenige Monate nach Kolumbus’ erster Entdeckungsreise) zwar vom 
Recht der Spanischen Krone auf Inbesitznahme und Kolonisierung der neuen Lander die 
Rede ist, beides aber strikt und allein unter die Zielvorstellung der Verbreitung des Glaubens 
gestellt wird, wahrend politische und materielle Vorteile des Kulturkontakts ausgeklammert 
werden (wobei eine wichtige Vorentscheidung fur die Beurteilung der Indios vorausgenom- 
men wurde: sie sind in dem Mafle vemunftbegabt, daB sie offenbar ohne weiteres chris- 
tianisiert werden konnen, und erfiillen somit die allgemeine Menschseinsdefinition des ani¬ 
mal rationale ); sodann aber vor allem die Bulle Papst Pauls III. Sublimis Deus vom Juni 1536, 
in der explizit und unmiBverstandlich auf das mitderweile virulent gewordene Problem der 
Versklavung der amerikanischen Indianer als Werk des Teufels bezug genommen und mit 
dem christlichen Missionsbemiihen kontrastiert wird: So „[. . .] entscheiden und erklaren 
Wir kraft Unserer apostolischen Vollmacht durch dieses Sendschreiben, daB die vorge- 
nannten Indios und alle weiteren Volkerschaften, die noch durch Christen entdeckt wer¬ 
den sollten, wenn sie dem Glauben an Christus auch noch so weit entfemt stehen, weder 
gegenwartig noch kiinftig ihrer Freiheit noch ihrer Giiter beraubt werden diirfen, sondem 
iiber beides frei verfiigen konnen miissen. Sie haben freie Verfiigungsgewalt iiber sie und 
diirfen sie ungehindert und rechtmaBig genieBen: Niemand hat hingegen das Recht, sie 
zu versklaven. Jede Zuwiderhandlung gegen diese Anordnung soli als null und nichtig 
angesehen werden, sie hat weder Giiltigkeit noch Verbindlichkeit [. . .]“ (Lateinischer Text 
ediert in: M. Cuevas (Hg.), Documentos ineditos del Sigh XVI para la historia de Mexico, Mexico 
Porrua 2 1975, S. 499f.; neuerdings auch in: Josef Metzler (Hg.), America Pontificia Primi Saeculi 
Evangelizationis 1493-1592 , Vatikan 1991, Bd. 1, Nr. 84). Die Bulle, oder vielmehr ihre 
Verbreitung in Spanien und den Kolonien, wurde von der Krone relativ schnell untersagt 
und nur eine abgemilderte Textversion in begrenzten Umlauf gebracht: vgl. dazu z.B. H. 
Griinder, Welteroberung und Christentum. Ein Handbuch zur Geschichte der Neuzeit, Giitersloh 1992, 
S. 122f. Man darf mit Vorsicht mutmaBen, daB Sepulveda mit seiner einfluBreichen Rolle 
bei Hof und dezidierten Meinung in kolonialpolitischen Fragen dabei eine gewisse Rolle 
gespielt haben mag. Jedenfalls nimmt sein Democrates Alter an einigen exponierten Stellen 
sprachlich und motivisch eindeutigen Bezug auf die Bulle, ohne sie jedoch als Argumentgegner 
zu nennen. 
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Interessengruppen—ubemommen. Die Dominikaner iibten dabei von ihrer 
gesellschaftlich nicht zu unterschatzenden Position des Bildungs- und 
Predigerordens von der ersten Kolonialgesetzgebung iiberhaupt (den „Leyes 
de Burgos 44 von 1512) 8 bis weit ins 17. Jahrhundert politisch und admi- 
nistrativ nachhaltigen EinfluB in der Indiofrage aus. 9 

• Die Gegenthese einer denkbaren und auBerst zweckdienlichen—zumin- 
dest teilweisen—Versklavungsmoglichkeit der Bewohner der Neuen Welt 
war einerseits natiirlich vor allem von rein pragmatischen, okonomischen 
und machtpolitischen Uberlegungen und Interessen getragen; sie schien 
aber auch durch den vergleichenden Blick auf das koloniale Alltagsgeschaft 
anderer christlicher Staaten gerechtfertigt. Andererseits konnte sich diese 
Position auch auf ein altes theoretisches Rechtfertigungsfundament stiitzen, 
das sich explizit im antiken Schrifttum, und dort unter anderem bei 
Aristoteles finden lieB, und dessen Umsetzung—im antiken Kriegsbrauch 
ein Allerweltsverfahren—offenbar auch das Christentum nie ganz aufgegeben 
hatte: 10 es handelt sich um den Grundsatz, daB der im gerechten Krieg unter- 
worfene Feind rechtmaBig mit Leib und Leben in den Besitz des Siegers 
iibergeht. Das Argument findet sich genauso bei Cicero wieder, von wo 
aus es ins Renaissancedenken seinen wiedererstarkenden EinfluB genommen 
haben diirfte, war aber auch in der scholastischen Diskussion der servitus- 
Frage nie ganz untergegangen. 11 Und es war im librigen genau dieses Argu- 


8 Vgl. dazu z.B. U. Horst u.a. (Hg.), Francisco de Vitoria: Vorlesungen /, Stuttgart 1995, S. 85. 

9 Reprasentativ zu erinnern ist in diesem Zusammenhang an Francisco de Vitoria, sein- 
erzeit der fiihrende Gelehrte der Salmantinischen Schule, dessen beriihmte und auch bei 
Hofe kommentierten Relectiones liber die Kolonialfrage und das Kriegsrecht alle aus den tra- 
ditionellen Argumenten abgeleiteten spanischen Rechtsanspriiche auf die Eroberung und 
Aneignung der Neuen Welt fur unhaltbar und daher fur nichtig erklarten. Solche Argumente 
waren, unter anderem: die kulturelle Unterlegenheit der Indiovolker, ihr Heidentum und 
ihre barbarische Unfahigkeit, sich politisch selbst zu verwalten, aber auch etwa der universale, 
und das hieB: weltweite Herrschaftsanspruch des romischen Kaisertums, das mit Karl V. 
auf die Spanier iibergegangen zu sein schien. Vgl. v.a. de Vitorias Relectio de Indis recenter 
inventis; deutsche Ausgabe von U. Horst (Hg.), Francisco de Vitoria: Vorlesungen II, Stuttgart 
1997, S. 370-541. 

10 Vgl. dazu u.a. die Ausfiihrungen und bibliographischen Weiterverweise liber die 
Etymologie von lat. sclavus bei Ch. Fliieler, Rezeption und Interpretation der Aristotelischen Politica 
im spaten Mittelalter, Bd. 1, Amsterdam 1992, Anm. 286 zu S. 85. 

11 Vgl. De officiis I, 34-40. Zur Rezeption auBerdem: Jean Dubabin, The Reception and 
Interpretation of Aristotle’s Politics , in: N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, J. Pinborg (Hg.), The Cambridge 
History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 1982, 723-37, sowie: Jonathan Barnes, The 
Just War, in: ibid., S. 771-784. In der Einflihrung (S. CLXVII) zu seiner kommentierten 
zweisprachigen Ausgabe der Politik (Aristote, Politique , Paris 2 1968) listet Jean Aubonnet nicht 
weniger als 21 Neueditionen und Ubersetzungen der Politik zwischen 1498 und 1608 auf 
(darunter auch die Sepulvedas von 1548). Von Interesse darin ist hier insbesondere die 
von Erasmus mitbesorgte (Basel 1531), die auch auf Sepulveda, der mit ihm in regem 
Austausch stand, von Bedeutung gewesen ist. 
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ment, das Kolumbus fur seine Versklavungsaktion von 1495 ins Feld 
fiihrte: die (in seinen Augen) vertragsbriichigen Indios seien von ihm in 
einem gerechten Kriegszug—als solcher gait ihm seine karibische Strafex- 
pedition—besiegt und somit rechtmaBig ins Eigentum seines Kriegsherrn, 
der Spanischen Krone, iiberfuhrt worden. 12 Man vergleiche zum ganzen 
Problemkreis als Ausgangspunkt Aristoteles, Politik 1055a5ff., der diese 
These als eine communis opinio der Versklavungsrechtfertigung seiner Zeit 
zitiert. Aristoteles selbst ist allerdings der Auffassung, wirklich gerechtfer- 
tigt sei nur die Sklaverei a naturae eine Versklavung von Unterworfenen 
habe also nur dann unumstoBliches Recht, wenn der gerechte Krieg— 
und darin besteht ja zum groBen Teil seine Berechtigung—gegen solche 
Menschen gefiihrt wird, die ihrer niederen Natur nach schon nicht frei 
sind und de facto , v.a. ihrer geistig-seelisch schwachen Konstitution wegen, 
ihr Leben nicht frei anlegen und bestimmen konnen. 13 —Was das Weiterleben 
der Aristotelischen Politik im (akademischen) Gedankengut seit 1260, dem 
Jahr ihrer (ersten) Ubersetzung ins Lateinische durch Wilhelm von Moerbeke, 
betriffi, so ist im iibrigen auffallig, daB die sewitus hier wesendich chrisdich 
interpretiert vor allem als Folge der Siinde, also nicht als ein natlirlicher 
Urzustand des Menschen oder von Menschengruppen, angesehen wird, 
sondern im Gegenteil als bittere Konsequenz des Siindenfalls (vgl. z.B. 
Thomas von Aquin, Sentenzenkommentar , II Sent. 44.1.3.C.O.). 14 Was ander- 
erseits im 16. Jahrhundert—unter Nichtbeachtung des Unterschieds von 
„Sklaven“ (in der antiken und besonders in der Aristotelischen Vorstellung 
von 8ouA,o<;) und „Unfreien“ (wie sie etwa Thomas’ Zeitgenossen als servi 
im Auge gehabt haben durften)—aber auch als chrisdich verbramtes 


12 Ahnliches passiert bei der Eroberung von Mexiko: Von Versklavungen der Indio- 
bevolkerung durch die Spanier hort man in den Quellen erst nach der sog. „Noche Triste“, 
also nachdem es zum eindeutig kriegerischen, in den Augen der Spanier verraterischen 
Aufstand der Mexicas gekommen war: Cortes beginnt danach (offenbar erstmals auf seinem 
Eroberungszug) Besiegte Eingeborene zu versklaven und sie mit einem „G“ (fur „guerra“, 
Krieg) zu brandmarken, um den Grund fur ihre Versklavung offenkundig zu machen: Vgl. 
Jose Luis Martinez, Hemdn Cortes , Mexico 2 1990, S. 276 (mit den entsprechenden Quellen- 
angaben). 

13 Die Zitate aus der Aristotelischen Politik sind im folgenden entnommen der deutschen 
Ubersetzung von Eckart Schutrumpf, in: Aristoteles, Werke Bd. 9, hg. von Hellmut Flashar, 
Darmstadt 1991. 

14 Zur Interpretation dieser und anderer scholastischer Stellungnahmen zum Thema 
sowie generell zum scholastischen servitus-hzgnR ist Fliielers Einfiihrung (1992, s.o., Anm. 
10), S. 35-85 auBerst aufschluBreich; speziell zu Thomas und seiner Diskussion der Sklaverei 
in Aufnahme und Abgrenzung von Aristoteles ist die Einleitung (insbesondere S. 27) von 
Franz Schwarz zu seiner Ubersetzung der Aristotelischen Politik (Stuttgart 1989) intere- 
sant; fur einen kurzen AbriB zur Po/^-Kommentierung in der Scholastik und ihrer gen¬ 
uine originality' 4 vgl. z.B. Jean Dubabin 1982 (s.o., Anm. 11). 
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Argument fur die Versklavung der Indios nach antikem Muster umgedeutet 
werden konnte, wo sie als gerechte Konsequenz fur der Siinden der Vers- 
klavten, nicht als Konsequenz der siindhaften Korruption der Sklavennehmer 
ausgelegt wurde: Ihr Heidentum und ihr schuldhafter Lebenswandel ver- 
langten geradezu nach Versklavung, die dann sozusagen nur noch als 
sichtbares Realsymbol fur ihre Schuldhaftigkeit ein rechtlicher Vollzug 
ihres moralischen Zustands sein wiirde. Man trifft auf diesen Gedanken 
der Verbindung von Sklaverei und helium justum bei Sepulveda: „Aufgrund 
[des Rechts, C.S.], das auf der Hand liegt und auf dem Volkerrecht 
genauso wie auf dem der Natur beruht, und dessen sich auch die trefflichsten 
Menschen im allgemeinen bedienen, daB diejenigen, die in einem gerechten 
Krieg unterworfen worden sind, ebenso wie ihre Habe, den Siegern und 
Eroberern gehoren; so entstand namlich urspriinglich die Sklaverei“; 15 und 
zur Frage der Gerechtigkeit dieses Krieges: „Wollen wir also wirklich 
daran zweifeln, daB diese so unzivilisierten, so barbarischen, so schandlichen 
und von alien moglichen Schurkereien und siindhaften Religionsiibungen 
durchsetzten Volker mit vollem Recht von einem trefflichen, frommen 
und so auBerst gerechten Konig, wie es Ferdinand war und jetzt der 
Kaiser Karl ist, und von einer zivilisierten und an alien nur denkbaren 
Tugenden hervorragenden Nation zur Beherrschung unterworfen wur- 
den?“ (S. 112); 16 oder: „Was also konnte diesen Wilden besseres und heil- 
sameres passieren, als daB sie der Herrschaft jener unterworfen wiirden, 
durch deren Klugheit, Tuchtigkeit und Frommigkeit sie von wilden und 
kaum menschlichen Wesen zu humanen und—soweit es ihre Verstandeskraft 
zulaBt—zivilisierten, und von Freveltatern zu sittsamen Menschen, von 
gottlosen Damonendienern zu Christen und zu Verehrern des wahren 
Gottes und der wahren Religion umgewandelt werden?“ (S. 132, lateini- 
scher Text ausfiihrlich in Anm. 49), u.o. 

Wahrend der akademische Streit um die angedeuteten Pro- und Contra- 
Positionen in der Schwebe war, muBte natiirlich politisch und jurisdik- 
tionell moglichst schnell und pragmatisch gehandelt werden. Man fand 
via facti eine (wie man dachte) vorlaufige Losung, die im wesentlichen aus 


15 Democrates Alter, hg. von Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo und Manuel Garcia-Pelayo, 
Mexico 1987 [2. Nachdruck der Einzelerstauflage 1941], S. 158: „Ea [scil. lege] scilicet, 
quae in promptu est, qua homines etiam boni communiter utuntur, quae jure gentium et 
naturae continetur, ut qui justo bello victi fuerint, ii et ipsi et ipsorum bona victorum fiant 
et capientium; hinc enim servitus civilis nata est.“ 

16 „Has igitur gentes tarn incultas, tarn barbaras, tarn flagitiosas, et cunctis sceleribus et 
impiis religionibus contaminatas, dubitabimus ab optimo, pio, justissimoque Rege, qualis 
et Ferdinandus fuit et nunc est Carolus Caesar, et ab humanissima et omni virtutum genere 
praestante natione jure optimo fuisse in ditionem redactas?“ 
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der spanischen „Leibeigenengesetzgebung“ entwickelt wurde, und die als 
sogenanntes encomienda -System auch in die Kolonialgeschichte einging: 17 
die Krone iibertrug—„encomendar“, (einen Landstrich oder Sprengel) in 
commendam dare —hierbei mittelbar oder unmittelbar den Kolonialherren 
Verwaltungsgebiete verschiedener Grofie, die sie nahezu wie Vizekonige 
(jedoch unter bestimmten Voraussetzungen und Auflagen) verwalten duiften. 
Mit dieser Beauftragung gingen die Bewohner der verliehenen Gebiete 
zwar nicht als Personen, wohl aber insofem es ihre Arbeitskraft betraf, 
weitgehend in das Eigentum des Administrators iiber. 18 Diese MaBnahme, 
welche die (iibrigens meistens nicht an die Scholle gebundenen) Indios 
rechtlich nicht ihrer personlichen Freiheit, sondem ihrer Arbeitsautonomie 
beraubte, war zunachst offenbar nur als eine Art Zwischenlosung gedacht; 
doch bewahrheitete sich auch an ihr beeindruckend eine erniichtemde 
Einsicht aus dem taglichen Leben: Nichts halt so lange wie ein Proviso- 
rium.—Das Fronsystem der (im Laufe der Zeit freilich standig modifizierten 
und neu durchdachten) 19 encomienda iiberdauerte faktisch die spanische 
Kolonialzeit in Lateinamerika. 

In den Intellektuellenstreit um die Behandlung der neuentdeckten Volker 
Amerikas mischte sich in den vierziger Jahren des 16. Jahrhunderts eine 
Stimme von einigem wissenschaftlichen Renommee und politischem 


17 Das encomienda- System stammt in seinen Anfangen aus dem spanischen 12. Jahrhundert: 
Urspriinglich wurden kiirzlich den Muslimen entrissene Grenzgebiete kriegserprobten 
christlichen Adligen zur Verwaltung iibertragen, um die Verteidigungslinie der Reconquista 
zu festigen und die Rekatholisierung dieser Landstriche voranzutreiben. Zu Geschichte und 
Grundgedanken der encomienda vgl. auch H. Kamen 1986 (s.o., Anm. 4), S. 79ff. 

18 Eine Handhabe, die sich groBenteils aber konvenienterweise auf Vorlaufer auch in 
den indianischen GroBreichen der Inkas und Azteken stiitzen und berufen konnte, und 
wohl auch deswegen als geeignet erschien: Auch in den prakolumbinischen Imperien hatte 
der Landarbeiter— mutatis mutandis —meist etwa ein Drittel seiner jahrlichen Arbeitskraft zur 
eigenen NutznieBung zur Verfiigung, wahrend er den Rest der Zeit zur staatlichen Abgabe 
aufwenden mufite. Sepulveda macht auf diesen Brauch bei den Azteken aufmerksam: „Agri 
enim et praedia, sic erant distributa, ut una pars esset attributa Regi, altera publicis mune- 
ribus ac sacrificiis, tertia ad singulorum usus sed ita ut iidem regios et publicos agros col- 
erent“ (. Democrates Alter , S. 110).—Ein kurzes, aber vielsagendes Textdokument der Uber- 
tragung einer mexikanischen encomienda von 1544 reproduziert im iibrigen Simpson 1970 
(s.o., Anm. 2), S. 191. 

19 Zeitweilig wurde die encomienda schon wahrend des 16. Jahrhunderts sogar ganz 
abgeschafft (zumindest de jure), muBte aber wegen des wiitenden Protests der spanischen 
Siedler wieder zugelassen werden—Kamen 1986 (s.o., Anm. 4), S. 85 ist wahrscheinlich 
recht darin zu geben, dafi das encomienda- System unmittelbar nach seiner Einfiihrung in 
Amerika (zuerst 1503 auf Hispaniola) wohl zunachst faktisch kaum von Sklavenhaltung zu 
unterscheiden war; spatestens seit 1510 steuerte die Offentlichkeitsarbeit der Dominikaner 
(und anderer Orden) sowie die Gesetzgebung der Spanischen Krone (etwa 1512 die „Leyes 
de Burgos“, 1542 die „Leyes Nuevas“) jedoch den brutalen Ubergriffen und MiBbrauchen 
der Kolonialherrn verstarkt entgegen. 
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Gewicht: die des Humanisten Juan Gines de Sepulveda (1490-1573). 20 Er 
selbst schreibt: 

Daher meinte ich, als mir, wahrend ich iiber diese Dinge mit nachdachte, einiges in 
den Sinn kam, wodurch die Debatte, wie es schien, beigelegt werden konnte, daB 
ich, bei derart groBen Meinungsverschiedenheiten hochgelehrter und ernsthaftester 
Manner iiber solch bedeutende Dinge, nicht in einer offendichen Angelegenheit, in 
der sich so viele umtun, untatig sein diirfe, oder schweigen, wo sich schon so viele 
zu Wort gemeldet haben. Zumal ich von seiten hochrangiger Manner von groBem 
EinfluB aufgefordert wurde, ich solle meine Ansichten schrifdich darlegen, um mein 
Urteil kundzutun, dem sie, als ich es in wenigen Worten friiher einmal mundlich 
aussprach, offenbar zugestimmt hatten. 21 

Nach wissenschaftlicher Tatigkeit (insbesondere seinen vielgelobten Aristoteles- 
iibersetzungen) 22 an der Mediceischen „Akademie“ von Careggi und unter 
dem Medici-Papst Clemens VII. war Sepulveda nach dem Sacco di Roma 
offizieller Hofchronist der Spanischen Krone und zum „Praeceptor“ des 
Erbprinzen, des nachmaligen Konigs Philipp II., geworden.—In diese Zeit 
seines hochsten geistigen wie politischen Einflusses fallt Sepulvedas Wort- 
meldung zur Indiofrage. 

Diese Wortmeldung nahm Gestalt in Form eines philosophischen Dialogs 
an, 23 den Sepulveda etwa um das Jahr 1543 verfaBt haben durfte, und 


20 Das Geburtsjahr hat Angel Losada wohl einigermaBen sicher errechnet ( Juan Gines de 
Sepulveda , Madrid 1973, S. 14f.), das Todesdatum halt der Grabstein fest (a.a.O., Tafel II). 
Geburts- und Sterbeort ist Pozoblanco in Andalusien. Zur Biographie Sepulvedas ist zusam- 
menfassend auBerdem noch interessant: Venancio Carro, La teologia y los teologos-juristas 
espanoles ante la conquista de America , Bd. II, Madrid 1944, S. 324ff. 

21 Prolog zum Democrates Alter, S. 43f.: „In tanta igitur eruditissimorum et gravissimo- 
rum virorum de rebus maximis dissensione, cum quaedam mihi his de rebus commentanti 
in mentem venisset, quibus controversia dirimi posse videretur, non existimavi in publico 
negotio tarn multis occupatis mihi esse cessandum, aut loquentibus tacendum; praesertim 
cum essem a magnis magnaque auctoritate viris admonitus, ut scripto quid mihi judicii 
esset exponerem, ut meam sententiam, quam a me paucis verbis antedicta (sic) probare 
videbantur, declararem“. Von denjenigen, die Sepulveda zur schriftlichen Niederlegung 
seiner Thesen bewogen haben, ist zumindest bekannt, daB der Erzbischof von Sevilla dazu 
gehorte: Vgl. Venancio Carro 1944 (s.o., Anm. 20), S. 326. 

22 Im Vorwort zur ersten Druckauflage seiner Po/^-Ubersetzung (1548) weist Sepulveda 
selbst darauf hin, daB die Schrift bislang noch nicht angemessen ins Lateinische iibertra- 
gen worden sei. Seine lateinischen Aristoteles-Ubersetzungen gelten im iibrigen nach wie 
vor als die mitunter besten: Vgl. A.-E. Perez-Luno 1995 (s.o., Anm. 3), S. 190; ahnlich 
J. Marias, Introduccion a la Politica de Aristoteles, in seiner zweisprachigen Ausgabe der Politik, 
Madrid 1951, S. LXV; vgl. auch die Textbelege iiber die Rezensionen des 17. und 18. 
Jahrhunderts, die Losada 1973 (s.o., Anm. 20), S. 282f. reproduziert. 

23 Vgl. den Prolog zum Democrates Alter, S. 46: „Itaque libenter feci, ut more Socratico, 
quern noster Hieronymus et Augustinus multis in locis tenuerunt, quaestionem in dialogo 
persequerer, et justas suscipiendi causas in universum, rectamque belli gerendi rationem 
complecterer, et alias quaestiunculas nec proposito alienas, et ad cognoscendum perutiles 
obiter explicarem.“ 
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den er Democrates Alter betitelte. 24 Einen Democrates [Primus) sive de convenientiae 
disciplines militaris cum Christiana Religione Dialogus iiber allgemeine Fragen 
des gerechten Krieges hatte er bereits vorher geschrieben und heraus- 
gegeben gehabt. Der Democrates alter Sive de justis belli causis apud indios 
nimmt das Thema des ersten Democrates auf, wendet es jedoch spezifisch 
auf die spanische Eroberungspolitik in der Neuen Welt an. Die Schrift 
entwickelt ein Streitgesprach zwischen zwei fiktiven Charakteren, einem 
Deutschen namens Leopold, der durch seine skeptischen Anfragen an die 
spanische Conquista-Politik das Gesprach in Gang bringt und stets neu 
anfacht, und einem gebildeten und ganz von Aristotelischem Geist getra- 
genen Gelehrten namens Demokrates, in dessen Argumenten und Lehren 
zum Thema man wohl uneingeschrankt Sepulvedas eigene Meinung erken- 
nen darf (auch im GroBen Streitgesprach von Valladolid verteidigt Sepulveda 
die Thesen des Demokrates als seine eigenen). 

Der Hauptstrang der Argumentation im Dialog weist auf drei autori- 
tative Quellen hin, auf die sich Sepulvedas Gesamtthese stiitzt: 25 

(1) Die Bibel, insbesondere die Geschichtsbiicher des Alten Testaments, 
deren Erzahlung von der Landnahme und Expansion Israels deutlich macht, 
daB die Heilige Schrift den Krieg, unter Umstanden auch den Versklavungs- 
krieg, des Volkes Gottes gegen andere Volker gutheiBen kann. 26 

(2) Die Kirchenvater, und unter ihnen insbesondere Augustinus, dessen 
Schriften beweisen, daB militarische Unternehmen wie die Bestrafung 
Unglaubiger durch Christen, oder unter Umstanden sogar ein religioser 
Expansionskrieg des chrisdich-romischen Imperiums gegen Heidenvolker, 
der chrisdichen Lehre nicht widersprechen miissen. 27 


24 Die eigentiimliche und schwierige Textgeschichte der Democrates-Alter-Manuskripte im 
16. Jahrhundert ist dafiir verantwortlich, daB der Dialog nicht vor Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts 
erstmals im Druck ediert wurde (von Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo im: Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, Band XXI [1892], S. 260ff.). 1941 wurde diese Erstausgabe mit 
spanischer Ubersetzung in Mexiko als erste Einzelveroffentlichung des Democrates Alter pub- 
liziert (vgl. oben, Anm. 15); sie liegt den Textausziigen, Seitenverweisen (auf den lateini- 
schen Text) und deutschen Ubersetzungen der vorliegenden Arbeit zugrunde, genauso wie 
(bei alien teilweisen Bedenken gegeniiber Lesarten und Ausarbeitung) dem ziterten lateini- 
schen Text selbst. Eine neuere Edition und Ubersetzung ins Spanische hat auBerdem 
A. Losada, Madrid 1951 (Nachdruck 1984) vorgelegt. Nahe an Losadas Vorgaben bewegt 
sich auch die neueste Ausgabe und Ubersetzung der Schrift durch Alejandro Coroleu 
Lleget in: Juan Gines de Sepulveda, Obras Completas III, Pozoblanco 1997. 

25 Eine recht gute Zusammenfassung dieser Gesamtthese laBt sich u.a. bei V. Cairo 
1944 (s.o., Anm. 20), S. 344ff., nachlesen. 

26 Vgl. z.B. Democrates Alter, S. 114-20, S. 166ff. u.o. 

27 So z.B. im Democrates Alter, S. 52, S. 94 u.o. 
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(3) Aristoteles, dessen politische Schriften lehren, daB die Unterwerfung, 
Beherrschung und Versklavung von Barbaren durch hoherentwickelte 
Menschen ein Gebot der Natur ist und sogar als einzig natiirlicher Weg 
der Koexistenz von Besseren und Schlechteren ein ethisches Erfordernis 
darstellt. 28 

Von diesen drei Saulen, auf denen Sepulvedas These von der ein- 
wandfreien Berechtigung auf Unterwerfung und Dienstbarmachung der 
Volker Amerikas ruht, mochte ich im folgenden allein die dritte und fun- 
damentalste behandeln, die mit Aristoteles argumentiert, in der Hoffnung, 
daB sie sich isoliert von den anderen beiden einigermaBen einleuchtend 
darstellen laBt. Denn auch darin folgt Sepulveda Aristoteles aufs Wort, 
daB er zwar den gerechten Krieg als Argument fur die Unterwerfung 
und Versklavung fremder Volker (worum es ja in den Argumenten (1) 
und (2) geht) kennt und gutheiBt, dessen Berechtigung allerdings nochmals 
durch eine naturrechtliche Absicherung grundgelegt sehen will, und diese 
bildet erst die Tatsache der natiirlichen Unterlegenheit einiger Volker 
gegeniiber anderen, die von der Natur zum Fiihren bestellt sind. 


II. Die These von der natiirlichen Sklaverei 

Sepulveda hat sicherlich recht damit, daB die traditionelle dominikani- 
sche Aristotelesinterpretation, die im Spanien des 16. Jahrhunderts vor- 
herrschend war, den antiken Philosophen scholastisch verbog und (teils 
gewaltsam) christlich umdeutete. 29 Er selbst dagegen wollte, wie er es aus- 


28 Was in der politischen Philosophic der Scholastik so keine Vorlaufer zu haben scheint: 
Zwar wurden dort Theorien des bellum justum gewalzt und, wie gesehen, in diesem Zusam- 
menhang auch die Rechtfertigung der sewitus von Kriegsgefangenen diskutiert. DaB aber 
die natlirliche Unterlegenheit von bestimmten Menschengruppen von einem emstzunehmenden 
christlichen Autor zur Berechtigung des bellum justum herangezogen wird, ist bis dahin eigentlich 
unerhort. Die scholastischen Theorien, die Einzelfragen der gerechten Kriegsfuhrung bis 
in Verastelungen wie dem Problem verfolgten, ob ein Krieg dann seine Berechtigung ver- 
liert, wenn es auch an Feiertagen zu Kampfhandlungen kommt, haben das Aristotelische 
Argument der natiirlichen sewitus in ihren Diskussionen nie ernstlich herangezogen (so ver- 
liert Jonathan Barnes’ Beitrag The Just War (1982; s.o., Anm. 11), in seiner Analyse von 
conditio, intentio, affectus, auctoritas, meritum und causa als der scholastischen Parameter eines 
gerechten Krieges kein Wort liber irgendeine signifikante Stellungnahme in diesem Sinne). 
Sepulveda bringt—und dariiber ist er sich offenbar im klaren (vgl. unten, Anm. 37)—mit 
seiner ungeschonten Direktubernahme des Aristotelischen Arguments von der natiirlichen 
Sklaverei einen fur die Tradition des christlichen bellum justum im wesentlichen neuen 
Deutungsversuch ins Spiel. 

29 Zwei der bedeutendsten dominikanischen Gegner der Indianerversklavung im 16. 
Jahrhundert, der bereits erwahnte Francisco de Vitoria und Domingo de Soto, inter- 
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driickte, ganz und ohne interpretative Briiche dem Aristoteles folgen, um 
dann erst anschlieBend anhand der reinen Aristotelischen Lehre zu zeigen, 
daB diese iiberkulturelle Giiltigkeit—auch fiir Christen—beanspruchen 
konne. 30 Also anhand der Lehre desjenigen Philosophen, „den die her- 
vorragendsten Philosophen und Theologen als Meister in Fragen der 
Gerechtigkeit und iiberhaupt auch aller anderen sittlichen Tugenden sowie 
als scharfsinnigsten Ausleger der Natur und der natiirlichen Gesetze 
anfuhren“ (.Democrates Alter , S. 152) eine allgemeingultige Beantwortung 
der virulenten Fragen seiner Zeit zu entwickeln: 

Ich will damit zu verstehen geben, daB man ein Urteil iiber das Naturrecht nicht 
allein in christlichen Denkem und Evangelientexten suchen darf, sondem auch bei 
den heidnischen Philosophen, die in bester und scharfsinnigster Weise iiber die Natur 
der Dinge Uberlegungen angestellt sowie iiber die Sitten und alle moglichen staats- 
theoretischen Angelegenheiten gehandelt haben. Vor allem aber bei Aristoteles, dessen 
Vorgaben [. . .] mit solcher Einhelligkeit und ungeteilter Zustimmung von seiner 
Nachwelt aufgenommen wurden, daB sie jetzt schon weniger als Worte dieses einzel- 
nen Philosophen, als vielmehr alien Gelehrten als Gemeingut an Grund- und Lehrsatzen 
schlechthin gelten [Democrates Alter , S. 66f.). 31 


pretierten Aristoteles etwa stracks an der antiken Sklavenhaltungspraxis vorbei und woll- 
ten offenbar nicht mehr als nur die natiirliche Grundlegung einer einfachen und nicht 
eindeutig spezifizierten Dienstschaft aus dem Argumentationsgang im ersten Buch der Politik 
erkennen (vgl. Perez Luno 1995 (s.o., Anm. 3), S. 192f., sowie, speziell zu de Sotos Aristoteles- 
Interpretation, Beuchot 1997 (s.o., Anm. 6), S. 44). 

30 So in der Einfiihrung zu De regno et regis officio als Anspruch an sich selbst formuliert; 
zitiert bei Perez Luno 1995 (s.o., Anm. 3), S. 195. Zu Sepulvedas strategischer Riickkehrzum 
„wahren Aristoteles" vgl. zudem Lewis Hanke, Aristotle and the American Indians, London 1959— 
nach wie vor ein Standardwerk zur Frage der spanischen Eroberungsphilosophie—, S. 3Iff. 
Im Democrates Alter macht Sepulveda auBerdem noch das (wohl auch als Spitze gegen die 
Dominikanerpartei gedachte) Zugestandnis, auch Thomas von Aquin miisse als treuer Aris- 
totelesausleger notwendig auf seiner Seite stehen, was die Sklavenfrage betriffi, S. 152: 
„ [Leopold:] cujus sententiae auctorem citasti non solum Aristotelem, quo ut aliarum mora- 
lium virtutum, sic justitiae magistro et naturae legumque naturalium sagacissimo interprete 
utuntur et Philosophi et Theologi prae[e]stantissimi; sed etiam Divum Thomam scholasticorum 
Theologorum facile principem, ejus enarratorem et e[/ae]mulum in explicandis naturae legi- 
bus, quas omnes esse divinas et ab aetema lege manare declaraveras."—Wie sehr Sepulveda 
an die Deckungsgleichheit seiner eigenen Thesen mit denen des Aristoteles geglaubt haben 
muB, zeigen Wendungen wie „aquella sententia de Aristoteles y declaration mia“, die er 
verwendet (hier in einer handschriftlichen Notiz, die Losada 1973 (s.o., Anm. 20), S. 286 
reproduziert). 

31 „Nempe ut intelligatur legum naturalium judicium non a christianis solum et scriptis 
Evangelicis petendum esse, sed etiam ab iis philosophis qui optime et sagacissime putantur 
de natura rerum ac de moribus deque omni reipublicae ratione disseruisse, praesertim ab Aris- 
totele, cujus praecepta [. . .] tanto consensu et approbation sunt a posteritate recepta ut jam 
non unius philosophi voces, sed communes sapientium sententiae ac decreta esse videantur." 
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Das gelang ihm tatsachlich—auch im Urteil der modernen Forschung 32 — 
gemessen an seinem Vorhaben und im Vergleich mit dem zeitgenossi- 
schen Aristotelismus erstaunlich akkurat, und zwar unter anderem seiner 
Arbeitstechnik wegen: Sepulveda kommentierte Aristoteles nicht; zwischen 
Passagen der Bibelexegese und Kirchenvater-Interpretation stehen vielmehr 
im Democrates Alter als Versatzstiicke immer wieder oft wortlich iibersetzte 
und durch nur wenige Erlauterungsbeispiele unterbrochene Textpassagen 
aus der Aristotelischen Politik und Nikomachischen Ethik. Diese Einschiibe 
dienen Sepulveda als philosophische Grundlegung flir seine theologische 
und rechtstheoretische Diskussion. Inhaltlich unverdreht und weitgehend 
interpretationslos wird also die antike These von der natiirlichen Dominanz 
einiger hoherer Menschen und der (puaei 8o\Aeta oder servitus a natura der 
Barbaren im Aristotelischen Wordaut 33 auf die politische Einzelkonstella- 
tion der Unterwerfung der Eingeborenen Amerikas durch die Spanier 
ubertragen und mit Hinweis auf diesen Aristotelischen Wortlaut und als 
vetus opinio der klassischen Philosophic als naturrechtlich sanktioniert ange- 
fiihrt. Zwischen Naturrecht und Gottes Recht besteht dabei kein inhaltlicher 
Unterschied, was auch die inhaltliche Deckungsgleichheit der Aristotelischen 


32 Sh. u.a. bei Perez Luno 1995 (s.o., Anm. 3). Tatsachlich befindet sich ja Sepulveda 
als Humanist gewissermaBen in einem zeittypischen Dilemma, das Venancio Carro 1944 
(s.o., Anm. 20), S. 329f., etwas bieder, aber in vielerlei Hinsicht durchaus nicht unrichtig 
folgendermaBen zu charakterisieren versucht hat: „Thomas von Aquin und seine Anhanger 
waren Aristoteliker, und der griechische Philosoph verdiente solche Ehrbekundung auch 
ganzlich. Doch der Aristotelismus der Humanisten hat ein anderes Geprage. Um es in 
zwei Worten zu sagen: Man konnte wohl behaupten, daB die Theologen des 13. Jhdts., 
mit Albertus Magnus und dem heiligen Thomas an der Spitze, ihn christianisiert haben, 
wahrend sich die Humanisten mit ihm zu Heiden machten, wenn auch nicht unbedingt 
alle im selben MaBe. Die Renaissance war in der Mehrheit der Falle und in den meisten 
Nationen keine Schule guter Sitten oder christlichen Gedankenguts. Im Gefolge der 
Begeisterung fiir die griechischen und lateinischen Klassiker der alten Heidenvolker ver- 
breitete sich mit den Philosophen eine liber die Strange schlagende pagane Geisteshaltung, 
die iiberall Einzug hielt“, etc. [Ubers. C.S.] Vielleicht war das auch die Sichtweise der 
spanischen Dominikaner hinsichtlich einer „aristotelischen“ Konzeption der ethischen 
Aufgaben in der Conquista-Politik. Sh. dazu auch weiter unten die Bemerkungen zum 
letzten Abschnitt „Sepulvedas Scheitem“. 

33 Aristoteles’ Theorie der Sklaverei in der Politik ist unter anderem eine implizite 
Auseinandersetzung mit rivalisierenden antiken Theorien, die jede Art von Sklaverei als 
lediglich vopcp begriindet ansahen (vgl. z.B. Paul Cardedge, The Greeks. A Portrait of Self and 
Others , Oxford 1993, S. 12Iff.). Aus den Scholien zur Aristotelischen Rhetorik wissen wir, 
daB einer der Kopfe dieser von Aristoteles ungenannten Gegner der Gorgiasschiiler und 
beriihmte „Stegreifredner“ Alkidamas war (. Scholien zur Rhetorik 1273b 18). Sepulveda mag 
sich auch hier als getreuer „aemulator i< ’ des Aristoteles sehen, der versucht, die natiirliche 
Grundlage der Versklavung gegeniiber dem Vorwurf anderer zu verteidigen, die Sklaverei 
sei aus Willkiir geboren und nur von willkiirlicher positiver Satzung, ohne naturrechdiches 
Fundament, getragen. 
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(ethischen) Lehren mit den biblischen ausmacht: „Als Naturrecht definieren 
die Philosophen jenes, das liberall die gleiche Bewegkraft hat, ob es uns 
so gefallt oder nicht. Die Theologen definieren mit anderen Worten das- 
selbe so: Das Naturrecht ist die Mitteilung des ewigen Gesetzes an die 
vernunftbegabte Kreatur“ (Democrates Alter , S. 66; meine Kursiva). 34 Denn 
das fundamentalste Naturrecht, nach dem sich alle anderen iusnaturali- 
stischen und positiven Bestimmungen als dessen Ableitungen zu richten 
haben, sei, so sieht es Sepulveda im AnschluB an Aristoteles, daB das 
Bessere liber das Minderwertige herrsche. 35 

Insbesondere die Argumente aus dem funften Kapitel des ersten Buchs 
der Politic 6 sind es, die sich Sepulveda hierbei fur seinen eigenen Beweisgang 
zu eigen macht. Sepulveda betont in diesem Zusammenhang ausdriick- 
lich, daB es genau diese Argumente seien, die bislang in der Diskussion 
um die RechtmaBigkeit der Versklavung neuentdeckter Volker unbeachtet 
geblieben waren, eine bedauerliche philosophische Liicke, die seine 
Wortmeldung in dieser Streitfrage schlieBen wolle und damit rechtfertige: 37 


34 „Legem naturalem philosophi earn esse definiunt, quae ubique habet eamdem vim, 
non quia sic placuit aut secus. Theologi aliis verbis sed eodem pertinentibus in hunc 
modum: Lex naturalis est participatio legis aetemae in creatura rationis compote." 

35 Vgl. Politik 1255a 19: „Demgegeniiber fehlt es der anderen Auffassung, namlich daB 
das an hoher menschlicher Qualitat Uberlegene nicht herrschen oder despotisch gebieten 
durfe, an jeglicher Stiitze wie Uberzeugungskraft". In 1254a31f. war bereits festgestellt wor- 
den: „In alien [natiirlichen Ordnungen, C.S.] wird ein herrschender und ein beherrschter 
Teil sichtbar, und es ist die universale Natur, von der her dieses (Ordnungsprinzip) den 
Lebewesen innewohnt (ex Tnq amcrnq (puaecoq evumpxei xoi<; ep\|/t>xoi<;)“; sowie in bl4ff.: 
„Femer ist im Verhaltnis der Geschlechter das Mannliche von Natur aus das Bessere, das 
Weibliche das Geringerwertige, und das eine herrscht, das andere wird beherrscht".—Vgl. 
bei Sepulveda, Democrates Alter , S. 82: „aliter enim alioque jure pater imperat filiis, aliter 
vir uxori, aliter dominus servis, aliter civibus magistratus, aliter rex populis atque morta- 
libus qui sunt ipsius imperio subjecti, quae imperia cum sint diversa, tamen cum recta 
ratione constant, omnia nituntur jure naturae; vario quidem, sed profecto, ut docent viri 
sapientes ab uno principio et instituto naturali, ut perfecta imperfectis, fortia debilibus, vir- 
tute praestantia dissimilibus imperent ac dominentur. Quod est usque adeo naturale, ut in 
cunctis rebus, quae ex pluribus sive continuis, sive divisis consistant, alterum quod potius 
scilicet est, tenere imperium, alterum subjectum esse videamus ut philosophi declarant", um 
nur ein Beispiel anzufuhren. 

36 Nur diese werden hier erlautert; daneben hat Sepulvedas Democrates noch zahlreiche 
weitere Aristotelesthesen und -zitate aufzuweisen, vor allem aus dem zweiten und dem fiin- 
ften Buch der Nikomachischen Ethik , was hier aber nicht weiter verfolgt werden soli. 

37 Sepulveda lafit den Stichwortgeber Leopold wahrend des Dialogs auBern, diese 
philosophischen Thesen habe er bisher noch nie gehort und er finde sie merkwiirdig. 
Demokrates antwortet souveran, denkw urdig seien sie wohl, aber eigentlich miiBten sie 
einem jeden philosophisch Gebildeten bekannt sein, Democrates Alter , S. 80: 

L.—Miranda narras, Democrates, et praeter receptam hominum opinionem. 

D.—Miranda fortasse, sed iis qui Philosophiam a limine salutarunt: itaque te magis 
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Als Beispiel kann hier der Katalog vergleichbarer naturgemaBer Domi- 
nanzen herangezogen werden, den Sepulveda von Aristoteles zur Festigung 
seiner Lehre von der natiirlichen Sklaverei ubernimmt (im Democrates Alter 
insbesondere S. 80ff.). Diese namlich sei gleichsam ein politisches Abbild 
und eine gesellschaftliche Konsequenz des natiirlichen Beherrschtwerdens 
und der natiirlichen Inbesitznahme der Korpers durch die Seele, (Politik 
1254a34-b9), der Tiere durch den Menschen (b 10-20), etc. Ein wichtiges 
missing link der Argumentationskette, insofern sie die Versklavungsfrage 
der Barbarenvolker betrifft, stellt dabei die Politik -Stelle 1253a29 dar: 
AuBerhalb des Poliswesens (also vornehmlich bei den Barbaren), so 
Aristoteles hier, sei man entweder ein Gott (das heiBt wohl: ein unum- 
schrankter, ungebundener Tyrann) oder ein Tier. 

- Es handelt sich also um Herrschaftsformen, die von Aristoteles als 
solche gekennzeichnet werden, die durch Inbesitznahme des Beherrschten 
durch das Herrschende zustandekommen, und die auf das ontologische 
Grundprinzip der Unterordnung des Geringeren unter das Hoherwertige 
riicklaufig sind (a.a.O.). 38 Die Art der so begriindeten Herrschaftsausiibung 
ist, in der Aristotelischen Definition, die despotische (Searcoxiicn apxr| 1254b 
5); sie hat ihren klassischen Ausdruck in der Unterordnung des Sklaven 
unter seinen Herrn. So 1255b 18: „Denn politische Herrschaft wird fiber 
von Natur Freie ausgefibt, despotische aber fiber diejenigen, die (von 
Natur) Sklaven sind“. 

Auffallig ist bei Sepulveda aber die Erweiterung der Beispielliste, die 
man bei Aristoteles findet: Wahrend diese in 1254a34 mit der Leib-Seele- 
Dichotomie beginnt, setzt bei Sepulveda diese anthropologische DifFeren- 
zierung einleitend mit der Unterscheidung von Form und Materie ein 
(wobei die Form das „Beherrschende“ ist, die Materie das „Beherrschte“), 


miror doctum hominem vetus philosophorum et maxime naturale decretum, dogma novum 
esse putare. 

— Zum Ganzen vgl. auch die einschlagigen Bemerkungen bei Perez Luno 1995 (s.o., 
Anm. 3). S.196. 

38 Vgl. dazu Schiitrumpfs Kommentar (Schiitrumpf 1991, s.o., Anm. 13), S. 249: „Die 
Rahmenbedingung fur despotische Herrschaft [. . .] entstammt der universalen Natur, ein 
ontologisches Argument 44 . AufschluBreich ist fiir diesen Zusammenhang die Parallelisierung 
in 1 254b 1 3f: „xo appev 7tpo<; to 0f|A,\) cpuaei to pev KpeiTTov to 8e xeipov, Kai to pev ap^ov to 
8’dpxopevov 44 . Woraus im Groben—wenn man davon ausgeht, daB das rcpoq gramma- 
tisch, oder doch zumindest sinngemaB, den gesamten Satz, nicht nur das unmittelbar nach- 
ststehende Begriffspaar bestimmt—folgende Dominanzenstruktur spricht: 

Beispiel-Ebene: naturrechtl. Grundmuster: politischer Bereich: okonom. Ebene: 

Mann Besseres Herrscher Herr 

—— - - - -> (b 15-26) — — 

Frau Geringeres Beherrschter Sklave 
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also mit einer Unterscheidung, die sich an dieser systematischen Stelle in 
der Politik des Aristoteles nicht findet. Das mag zunachst verwundem, 
auch wenn es wohl nicht falsch gedacht ist: Sepulveda bringt mit der 
Hylemorphismuslehre wohl tatsachlich die unausgesprochene Aristotelische 
Grundlage des Dominanzenapparats aus Politik I 5 auf einen Nenner: 
Quoniam ex rebus etiam inanimatis ex materia et forma compositis, forma quia per- 
fectior est praest et quasi dominatur, materia subest , et quasi paret imperio\ um dann 
erst fortzufahren: quod esse, ajunt, in animalibus multo etiam manifestius, quippe 
animam imperium tenere et tamquam dominam esse, corpus subjectum et quasi servum 
(Democrates Alter, S. 82). Doch warum begniigt er sich nicht damit, die 
Aristotelischen Beispiele einfach zu zitieren?—Ich denke, daB die Antwort 
in einer Vorwegnahme eines stillschweigenden Deutungspostulats liegt, 
das Sepulvedas These von der richtigen Zu- und Unterordnung von Neuer 
und Alter Welt allenthalben beherrscht: Der neu gefundene Kontinent ist 
eine tabula rasa, ein weiBer Fleck und eine terra incognita nicht nur auf der 
Landkarte, sondem auch was seine—zumindest—kulturelle Formung betrifft. 
Er ist eine Art ungeformter Materie, die des Formprinzips harrt, auf es 
verwiesen ist und es nachgerade notig hat, um wirklich aus seiner bloBen 
Moglichkeit, in der er bislang schlaft, herausgefuhrt zu werden. Eines 
Formprinzips, wie es in Sepulvedas Augen fiir diesen weitgehend noch 
strukturlosen terminus ad quern der Neuen Welt in ganz ausgezeichneter 
Weise die Spanier darstellen. Auf dieser Betrachtungsweise der Dinge baut 
Sepulvedas gesamte nachfolgende Theorie des spanischen Kulturauftrags 
und der Notwendigkeit seiner unbedingten Durchsetzung auf. 39 Diese 


39 Es scheint, als wiirde Sepulveda hier in seiner Interpretation den fragwiirdigen Schritt 
von „theoretischer“ zu „praktischer“ Philosophic unabgestiitzt gehen. In Wirklichkeit jedoch 
verbindet er lediglich erganzend die Aussage aus der Form-Materie-Diskussion der 
Aristotelischen Metaphysik (etwa 1037a) und natiirlich aus De anima 412ab, die Seele sei die 
Form des Korpers, mit der in Politik 1254ab vorgefundenen Kadenz der natiirlichen und 
naturgemaB auszuiibenden Herrschaftsformen, wovon eine diejenige der Seele liber das 
Korperliche ist, wahrend der Inverszustand dezidiert als Perversion geachtet wird (. Politik 
1254bIff.). Sepulvedas Materia- Lehre scheint sich dabei den gangigen Vorgaben des scholasti- 
schen Aristotelismus nahtlos anschlieBen zu wollen. Diesem gilt die Materie (insbesondere 
die „ materia prima “) als reine passive Moglichkeit, die wesentlich darauf angelegt ist, von 
einem Agenten geformt und damit in Wirklichkeit uberfiihrt zu werden. DaB die Materie 
der Verwirklichungs- oder Betatigungsraum der Form ist, laBt sich als Gedanke in vielen 
philosophischen Traditionen (besonders etwa auch im Neuplatonismus) finden. SolchermaBen 
als tabula rasa begriffen konvergieren (v.a. „leerer“) Raum und informe Materie {materia 
prima), deren Identifikation Aristoteles selbst eigentlich abgelehnt hatte, auch bei einigen 
Aristoteleskommentatoren wieder. tJbrigens v.a. auch in der Auffassung vom Weltenraum 
(wie etwa bei Averroes im Kommentar zu Aristoteles’ De caelo, Buch I Kommentar 92-95) 
und vom orbis terrarum und seinem formlosen Urzustand. Gerade diese informe Erde oder 
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Betrachtungsweise zeigt aber kurioserweise auch, daB Sepulveda keineswegs 
nur zum Nutzen der Spanier in der Amerikafrage argumentieren will: 
Seiner solchermaBen „Aristotelischen“ Konzeption nach gewinnt die amor- 
phe Neue Welt durch die spanische FormungsmaBnahme erst ein eigenes 
selbstandiges Sein und im Verein mit einer sie durchdringenden Form 
erstmals eine eigene Dignitat, wie es eben auch in der hylemorphisti- 
schen Sichtweise der (bloBen) Materie geschieht. 

Stark herausgestellt ist bei Sepulveda auBerdem die teleologische Stiitze, 
die Aristoteles seiner Lehre von der (puoei Sou^eia gibt (1254b 14-26): 
In Anbetracht der Tatsache, daB einige Menschen von anderen so weit 
unterschieden sind (8ieaxaoiv: b 16) wie Seele und Korper, Mensch und 
Tier, etc. und aufgrund ihrer Roheit sozusagen ganz als vernunftloser 
Korper und somit als ihrer natiirlichen Beschaffenheit wegen durch die 
Vernunft leitungsbedurftig erscheinen, ist es fur diese Menschen von unbe- 
streitbarem Vorteil, daB sie als Sklaven dienen (eiai cpuaei 5ouXoi, oiq (3eA,xiov 
eaxiv apxeaGai: 1254bl9f.), ahnlich, wie es fur den Korper vorteilhaft 
ist, von der verniinftigen Seele in despotischen Beschlag genommen und 
gegen seine eigenen Triebe und Inklinationen gefiihrt zu werden. 40 Die 
Versklavung—etwa im gerechten Krieg—ist fur solche Menschen eigentlich 
nichts weiter als der neue de-jure -Ausdruck einer seit von Geburt beste- 
henden rf^cto-Situation, 41 denn Sklave wird man nicht, Sklave ist man 
eigentlich schon immer seiner rationalen oder seelischen Defizienzen 
wegen. 42 Sepulveda macht im selben Sinne auf eine ahnliche Differenzierung 


Welt steht somit als raumliche Extension fur die formlose Materie. Das missing link , das 
informe Materie und formlose RaumgroBe hier verbindet, und das wohl auch Sepulveda 
und seine Zeitgenossen in der fur sie noch unstrukturierten geographischen ErstreckungsgroBe 
der „Neuen Welt“ und dem Materiebegriff der eigenen Philosophic sahen, ist dabei neben 
der informitas wohl v.a. in der grundlegenden Bestimmung der Extension zu sehen, die 
beide, Raum wie Materie, kennzeichnet. 

40 DaB diese Deutung vorwiegend in die Aristotelische Teleologie eingeordnet werden 
muB, ist meines Erachtens offenkundig. So auch Schiitrumpfs Kommentar (s.o., Anm. 13), 
S. 249, zu Politik I, Kapitel 5: „Wenn ‘naturgemaB’ neben ‘vorteilhaft’ steht, dann wird 
zum Ausdruck gebracht, daB die naturgemaBe Herrschaft der Erhaltung der Beteiligten 
dient, dies enthalt einen teleologischen AspektS 

41 Vgl. nochmals Schvitrumpf a.a.O.: ,,‘Von Natur’ Sklave ist auch derjenige, der noch 
in Freiheit lebt, ‘von Natur’ heiBt: ‘der Bestimmung nach’, die noch aktualisiert werden 
muB [. . .] und meint die Einordnung in eine Hierarchies 

42 Mit einigen Vorbehalten (die generell dem Werk und seiner Grundtendenz gegeniiber 
bestehen) mochte ich mich darin im groBen und ganzen Paul Cardegdes Interpretation 
(1993, s.o. Anm. 33), S. 125f. anschlieBen. Cartledge bringt auBerdem a.a.O. S. 193-5 
eine ausfiihrliche neuere Bibliographic zur Frage der Sklaverei bei Aristoteles, in der auch 
„apologetische“ Stimmen ihren Platz finden und insbesondere auch das Sklavenbild der 
Nikomachischen Ethik beriicksichtigt wird, das von dem der Politik Abweichungen zeigen soil 
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aufmerksam: Wahrend die Philosophen die Sklaverei als einen angeborenen 
Zustand erkennen, ist sie in juristischer Hinsicht das Resultat einer po- 
sitiven Rechtssatzung; diese freilich, so wird sowohl bei Aristoteles wie bei 
seinem aemulator schnell klar, hat ihre Rechtfertigung allein in der onto- 
logischen Grundlegung des Sklaveseins, also in der „philosophischen“ 
Definition des Sklaven: 

[. . .] nur wird das Wort Sklaverei von den Rechtsexperten in ganz anderem Sinne 
gebraucht als von den Philosophen. Jene namlich bezeichnen als Sklaverei einen dem 
Menschen auBerlichen und durch menschliche Gewalt, durch biirgerliches oder Volker- 
recht zuwegegekommenen Zustand, die Philosophen hingegen eine angeborene geistige 
Riickstandigkeit und eine unmenschliche und barbarische Lebensweise (Democrats Alter , 
S. 80f.). 43 

In mindestens einer Hinsicht scheint Sepulveda schlieBlich die Argumentation 
fiir die natiirliche Sklaverei stringenter und empirisch sicherer durchfuhren 
zu konnen als der Stagirite selbst: Gegen Ende des 5. Kapitels von Politik 
I (1254b27-39) fuhlt sich Aristoteles gemiiBigt einzuraumen, daB die natiir- 
liche Uberlegenheit einiger sowie das naturgemaBe Sklavesein anderer 
nicht durchwegs an auBeren Merkmalen, auch nicht an korperlicher 
Hoherentwicklung ablesbar ist. Es gibt offenbar Ausnahmen, und ein 
Thraker kann in dieser Hinsicht einem Griechen durchaus uberlegen sein: 
Aristoteles gibt zu, er konne bei diesem Argument nur ut in pluribus 
sprechen. 44 Nicht so in Sepulvedas Indio-Spanier-Dichotomie: Hier gilt 
generell und ohne Einschrankung, daB die Eingeborenen als Gattungs- 
wie als Individualmerkmal den hoherentwickelten europaischen Eroberern 
auch in der physischen Konstitution unterlegen sind: sie sind durchwegs 
kleiner, kriegsuntauglicher, weniger robust und mannlich, etc. 45 


(insbesondere im sechsten Buch zum Problem der moglichen Freundschaft zwischen Herr 
und Sklave). Zur natvirlichen Konstitution des Sklaveseins in der antiken philosophischen 
Diskussion vgl. daneben u.a. Balbina Babler, Fleissige Thrakerinnen und wehrhafte Skythen, 
Stuttgart/Leipzig 1998, v.a. S. 17-20 mit zahlreichen interessanten bibliographischen 
Weiterverweisen. Zu Platons (wohl auch zum Verstandnis der Theorien des Aristoteles 
bedeutsamen) Lehren iiber die naturgemaBe Sklaverei und ihre kosmologische und onto- 
logische Fundamentierung vgl. insbesondere den immer noch klassischen Beitrag von Gregory 
Vlastos, Slavery in Plato’s Thought , in: ders., Platonic Studies , Princeton 2 1981, S. 147-63. 

43 „[. . .] tamen servitutis apellatione res longe diversa a jure peritis quam a philosophis 
declaratur; illi enim adventitiam quamdam et ab hominum vi, jureque gentium, ac inter- 
dum a civili profectam conditionem, Philosophi tarditatem insitam et mores inhumanos ac 
barbaros nomine servitutis appellant." 

44 Vgl. zum Problem (in Verbindung mit der Aristotelischen Physiognomielehre) z.B. 
Cartledge 1993 (s.o., Anm. 33), S. 125. Einen m.E. recht guten AbriB der antiken griechi- 
schen Darstellungen der physischen Konstitution von Sklaven bietet Babler 1998 (s.o., 
Anm. 42), interessant dabei v.a. S. 20ff. ihre Untersuchung des literarischen Befunds. 

45 So im Democrates Alter, S. 104f.: „quae immanitas hoc est etiam in ipsis magis portento 
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DaB im iibrigen die iiberlegenen Menschen gerade ihrer hoherent- 
wickelten physischen Konstitution wegen nicht fur harte Arbeit geeignet 
sind, ist ein Gesichtspunkt, den Aristoteles und Sepulveda dabei teilen. 
Er geht, was Sepulvedas AuBerungen und Interessenlage betrifft, offenbar 
einher mit dem Selbstverstandnis der Conquistadoren, unter denen augen- 
scheinlich Tendenzen bestanden, die Neue Welt zu erobern, nicht etwa 
um eigenes Land zur Bearbeitung zu bekommen, sondern gerade um keine 
korperliche Arbeit verrichten zu miissen (es ist in diesem Zusammenhang 
auch vermutet worden, daB die jahrhundertelange Reconquista in Spanien 
das BewuBtsein einer Art Kriegerkaste herausgebildet haben konnte, die 
sich zum Erobern und Beherrschen von neugewonnenem Land berufen 
und tauglich verstand, nicht aber zur Bearbeitung des Landes). 46 

Das Fazit Sepulvedas aus all dem ist schlieBlich dasselbe des Aristoteles: 
„Fiir einige gilt, daB sie von Natur [. . .] Sklaven sind, und fur diese ist 
es vorteilhaft (augcpepei) und gerecht (Sikociov eaxiv), als Sklaven zu dienen“ 
(Politik 1255a 1-3). 47 Fur Sepulveda besteht diese beiderseits vorteilhafte 
Gerechtigkeit der Versklavung von Indios durch die Spanier darin, daB 
jene durch diese wie der vernunftlose Korper durch die verniinftige Seele 
zu einem MenschwerdungsprozeB gefiihrt werden, der sie von bloBen 
homunculi zu vollgiiltigen Menschen und schlieBlich sogar zu guten Christen 


similis, quo longius absunt ab invicta Scytharum, qui et ipsis corporibus humanis vesce- 
bantur, feritate, cum sint adeo ignavi et timidi ut vix nostrorum hostilem aspectum ferre 
possint, et saepe ipsorum multa millia perpaucis Hispanis ne centum quidem numerum 
explentibus cesserint muliebri fuga dissipati“; und S. 106: „Cortesius autem ad hunc modum 
urbe potitus, tantopere contempsit hominum ignaviam, inertiam et ruditatem, ut terrore 
injecto non solum coegerit Regem et subjectos ei principes jugum et imperium Hispanorum 
Regis accipere, sed Regem ipsum propter suspicionem conscientiae patratae in quadam ejus 
provincia quorumdam Hispanorum necis, in vincula conjecerit, oppidanis stupore et ignavia 
quiescentibus, et nihil minus quam sumptis armis ad Regem liberandum conspirantibus“, 
u.o.—Sepulveda bricht damit auch eine Lanze gegen eine Grundthese seines verhaBten 
Gegners Las Casas, der behauptete, daB die Indios, gerade weil sie durchschnittlich schwach- 
licher seien als die Europaer, an der Sklavenarbeit zugrunde gingen und allein schon 
deswegen nicht zu solch harter Arbeit gezwungen werden diirften. 

46 Was ja auch das auBere Grundthema des Don Quijote ist, eines im Landleben ver- 
armten und zur Arbeit psychisch offenbar untauglichen hidalgo , der sich aber zum Kriegerleben 
seiner Vorfahren berufen fiihlt und mit einer eigentiimlichen Mischung aus Romantik und 
Frustration auf Abenteuersuche in die Welt hinauszieht.—Fur (zeitweise geradezu groteske) 
zeitgenossische Belege zur sozialen Situation und Selbsteinschatzung der spanischen Kolonisten 
in der Neuen Welt vgl. u.a. Lewis Hanke 1959 (s.o., Anm. 30), S. 13ff. 

47 Ohne weitere Begriindung (jedenfalls ohne weitere Begrundung in der Politik) korre- 
spondieren hier bei Aristoteles die Begriffe „vorteilhaft“, „naturgemaB“ und „gerecht“, und 
werden gewissermaBen wie salva veritate austauschbar verwendet: vgl. dazu die Bemerkungen 
bei E. Schiitrumpf 1991 (s.o., Anm. 13), S. 248f. 
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macht. Der Missionierungsauftrag war ja am Anfang, seit der papstlichen 
Bulle Inter cetera von 1493, die Grundlage der kirchlichen Zustimmung 
zur spanischen Inbesitznahme der Neuen Welt. Sepulveda, dessen Thesen 
sich trotz einiger Zugestandnisse und einigem Bemiihen nicht generell mit 
den Entscheidungen und Forderungen des Apostolischen Stuhls hinsichtlich 
der Indiofrage decken (vgl. oben Anm. 7), sieht in der Christianisierung— 
neben der religiosen Verpflichtung der Glaubenspredigt—insbesondere 
auch die letzte Konsequenz und gewissermaBen das Endziel eines Kul- 
turauftrags, der den Spaniem als (wie er sagt) zu seiner Zeit kulturell 
fiihrendem Volk der alten Welt mit der Entdeckung der Neuen zuge- 
fallen ist, und den sie nun annehmen miissen. Fur die Spanier dagegen 
liegt der (in Sepulvedas Augen iibrigens geringere!) 48 Vorteil der Indiovers- 
klavung darin, ihrer natiirlichen Fiihrungsdisposition leichter, vielver- 
sprechender und sicherer nachkommen zu konnen als in jeder anderen 
denkbaren Form von Herrschaftsausiibung. 49 

- Es mag angesichts solcher Aussagen seltsam erscheinen, aber es ist 
in der Forschung teilweise (unter Umstanden mit—allerdings vielleicht 
doch delatorischer—Vehemenz) bestritten worden, daB Sepulveda an eine 
regelrechte Versklavung der Indios gedacht habe; vielmehr habe er zwar 
dezidierte, aber eines christlichen Humanisten keineswegs unwiirdige prag- 
matische Thesen zur Grundlegung eines Dienstverhaltnisses zwischen 
Kolonialherm und Eingeborenen geauBert. 50 Die servitus , von der er spreche, 


48 Democrats Alter , S. 98: „[. • ■] cum aiiqua victricis gentis sed multo majore devictorum 
barbarorum commoditate“; sowie S. 134: „quod ipsis, quam Hispanis hoc est profecto com- 
modius, quo virtus, et humanitas, veraque religio omni auro et argento pretiosior habetur“. 

49 Nur ein Belegbeispiel von vielen im Democrates Alter , S. 132f.: „quid potuit barbaris 
istis vel commodius, vel magis salutare contingere, quam ut eorum imperio subjicerentur, 
quorum prudentia, virtute, et religione ex barbaris et vix hominibus humani et pro ipso- 
rum captu civiles, et flagitiosis probi, ex impiis et daemoniorum servis christiani ac veri 
Dei veraeque religionis cultores efficerentur; [. . .] Age vero, et multis ergo, et gravissimis 
ex causis isti barbari Hispanorum imperium accipere jubentur lege naturae; quod ipsis, 
quam Hispanis hoc est profecto commodius, quo virtus, et humanitas, veraque religio omni 
auro et argento pretiosior habetur. Itaque si imperium recusent, armis cogi possunt, eritque 
id bellum, ut supra maximis et Philosophis et Theologis auctoribus declaravimus, lege 
naturae justum. [. . 

50 Einige solcher Wortmeldungen zitiert z.B. Perez Luno 1995 (s.o, Anm. 3), S. 185f. 
Auch Manuel Garcia Pelayo verweist in seiner Einfiihrung zur mexikanischen Ausgabe des 
Democrates Alter (1987, s.o., Anm. 15) auf einige in dieser Hinsicht apologetische Stimmen 
(S. 2f.). Zu nennen ist hier aber v.a. Angel Losadas Verteidigung der Ansatze Sepulvedas 
und ihrer Wirkung, etwa im umfanglichen Vorwort zu seiner Ausgabe des Democrates Alter , 
Madrid 2 1984. Berichtigungen am negativen Sepulvedabild sind auch vorgeschlagen bei 
Mauricio Beuchot 1997 (s.o., Anm. 6), S. 55, Beatriz Fernandez Herrero, La utopia de 
America , Barcelona 1992, S. 224-35, sowie bei Horst Pietschmann, Aristotelischer Humanismus 
und Inhumanitat? Sepulveda und die amerikanischen Ureinwohner, in: Wolfgang Reinhard (Hg.), 
Humanismus und Neue Welt , Weinheim 1987, S. 143-66. 
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sei nicht mit der Sklaverei antiken Stils und ihrer Rechtsauffassung vom 
servus als reinem Werkzeug, personlichem Besitz und als res deckungs- 
gleich noch eigentlich vergleichbar. 51 

Dagegen, das heiBt gegen die Haltbarkeit solcher apologetischer Versuche 
in der Sepulvedadeutung, scheint mir unter anderem folgendes zu sprechen: 

Zwar schlagt Sepulveda keine flachendeckende Pauschalversklavung 
aller Volker der Neuen Welt vor, denn viele dieser Volker lieBen sich 
auch ohne ZwangsmaBnahmen von den Spaniern fiihren und zivilisieren, 
waren ihnen also ohnehin, auch ohne Sklaven zu sein, botmaBig. 52 Auf 
diejenigen Eingeborenen allerdings, die sich dem Fuhrungsanspruch und der 
Humanisierungsarbeit der Spanier nicht offnen oder sich ihr gar entziehen 
wollen, die also nicht freiwillig zu vollstandigen Menschen werden und 
somit ihr natiirliches xetax; nicht anstreben wollen, auf diese wendet 
Sepulveda wortwortlich die Aristotelische Argumentation aus dem fiinften 
Kapitel von Politik I an, eine Argumentationskette, deren Vordersatz die 
Definition bildet: „Wer von Natur aus nicht sich selbst, sondem als Mensch 
einem anderen gehort, der ist von Natur aus Sklave“ (1254al4f.), und 
deren Conclusio die ebenzitierte Passage darstellt, daB es fur einige von 
Natur aus zutraglich sei, als Sklaven zu dienen (1255aIff.). Auch die enge 
und mitunter peinlich wortwortliche Anlehnung an Aristoteles und der 
Anspruch Sepulvedas, den antiken Wortlaut so wenig wie moglich durch 


51 Eine diesbeziigliche Argumentation aus der vermeintlichen Doppeldeutigkeit von 
„servus“ („Sklave“ im engeren Sinne oder einfach wertfrei „Diener“) ableiten zu wollen, 
scheint mir hingegen problematisch und bei eingehender Betrachtung sogar eher ein 
Argument Jiir Sepulvedas Auffassung vom servus als Sklaven stark im antiken Sinn zu sein: 
Zwar kannte das Mittellateinische das Wort sclavus , um den Sklaven sensu stricto zu bezeich- 
nen und einige uns bekannte Autoren und Aristoteleskommentatoren verwenden es auch 
so (vgl. Fliieler 1992 (s.o., Anm. 10), S. 85); daB Sepulveda allerdings auf diese eindeutige 
Begriffsverwendung nicht eingeht und servus schreibt, ergibt sich aus seinen literarischen 
Vorbildern und seinen humanistischen Ambitionen: Mittellatein kommt hier gar nicht erst 
in Frage und zur Verwendung, und der gesamte Begriffsapparat ist betont der klassischen 
antiken Literatur nachgebildet und angeglichen; gerade deswegen heiBt servus im Democrates 
Alter ganz bestimmt „Sklave“, ahnlich wie bei den antiken Schriftstellern (vor allem an 
Sepulvedas groBes sprachliches Vorbild Cicero ist zu denken) hauptanalog verwendet: im 
Sinne einer menschengestaltigen res , die gleich einem Werkzeug den personlichen Besitz eines 
Herrn darstellt. In der Gran Disputa de Valladolid schlieBlich, in der Sepulveda seine 
Democrates- Thesen verteidigt, ist unmiBverstandlich von „esclavos“ die Rede, nicht von „sier- 
vos“ o.a.; vgl. zum ganzen Problemfeld schlieBlich Hanke 1959 (s.o., Anm. 30), S. 58ff. 

52 Democrates Alter , S. 166: „Itaque in his barbaris longe alia causa est eorum, qui con- 
silio, aut timore ducti se Christianis in potestatem atque fidem permiserunt. Nam ut de 
illorum libertate et fortunis princeps victor suo jure ac voluntate potest quod visum fuerit 
statuere, sic hos in servitutem redigere et bonis spoliare injustum est, ne dicam impium 
et nefarium. Quos tamen stipendiaries et vectigales habere licet pro ipsorum videlicet 
natura et conditioned 
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scholastische Traditionen oder Begriffsumbildungen verfalscht wiederzugeben, 
lassen daran zweifeln, daB Sepulveda ausgerechnet fur den Zentralbegriff 
der servitus von der fur die gesamte Argumentation grundlegenden Aristo- 
telischen Definition der So'otaia abgewichen sein sollte; um so mehr, als 
sie doch das prominenteste von Sepulveda zitierte Beispiel einer Argu¬ 
mentation fur die servitus a natura in der antiken Geschichte war. 

Von besonderem Interesse fur die Frage diirfte aber auch Sepulvedas 
Aufnahme eines Arguments sein, das sich weiterffihrend im 7. Kapitel 
von Politik Buch I (1255bIff.) findet, wo Aristoteles den Unterschied von 
politischer Herrschaft gegeniiber despotischer festsetzt: jene sei von Freien 
fiber freie Gleiche, diese von Herren fiber unfreie Sklaven. Diese Unter- 
scheidung wird anschliefiend mit der zwischen Staatslenkung (jco^ixucn 
e^euGepcov koci i'acov ap%f|) und Haushaltsverwaltung (oiKovopncq povap^ia) 
parallelisiert: Auch hier wird nur auf politischer Ebene ein Verhaltnis 
unter Gleichen und Freien definiert, auf „okonomischer“ hingegen auch 
die despotische Herrschaft verschiedenen Grades eines einzelnen (durch 
natfirliche Gegebenheiten dafiir bestellten) fiber Sklaven, Tiere und anderes 
Hab und Gut. Verblfiffend ist die zeitweise geradezu naive Paraphrase, 
in der Sepulveda dieses Aristotelische Schulstfick in seine eigene Argu¬ 
mentation aufnimmt. 53 Zwar differenziert er Aristoteles’ Herrschaftsschema 
und argumentiert starker zugunsten der Monarchie als der Stagirite, doch 
denkt Sepulveda offenbar gar nicht daran, einen Unterschied zu machen 
zwischen den antiken sozialen Grundmustem, die Aristoteles vor Augen 


53 Democrates Alter, S. 17Off.: „Nam in homines probos, humanos et intelligentes imperium 
civile convenit, quod liberis hominibus accomodatum est, vel regium quod paternum imi- 
tantur, in barbaros et parum habentes sol[l]ertiae et humanitatis, herile [„herilis“ ist 
Sepulvedas Ubersetzung des Aristotelischen „despotisch“; C.S.]. Itaque non modo Philosophi 
sed etiam praestantissimi Theologi non dubitant quasdam esse nationes affirmare in quas 
herile imperium magis quam regium aut civile conveniat quod duplici ratione accidere 
docent, vel quia sunt natura servi, quales provenire [...], vel quia morum pravitate, aut 
alia causa non aliter possunt in officio contineri; quorum utrumque nunc congruit in his 
nondum bene pacatis barbaris. Quantum igitur interest inter natura liberos et natura ser¬ 
vos, tantum interesse debet inter rationes Hispanis et barbaris istis imperandi lege naturae, 
quippe in alteros regium imperium convenit, in alteros herile. Est autem regium imperium, 
ut Philosophi docent, simillimum administrationi domesticae, nam domesticam administra- 
tionem, regnum quoddam domus esse tradunt; vicissimque regnum administrationem domes¬ 
ticam civitatis, et gentis unius, aut plurium. Cum igitur in magna domo filii sint et servi 
seu manicipia, et utrisque interjectis ministri conditiones liberae, et omnibus justus et 
humanus paterfamilias imperet, non tamen uno modo, sed cujuscumque ordinis condi- 
tione: Hispanos ego ab optimo et justo rege, qui velit, ut debet, talem patremfamilias imi- 
tari, patemo prope imperio gubemandos esse dico; barbaros istos tamquam ministros, sed 
liberos, quodam ex herili et patemo temperato imperio regendos, et pro ipsorum et temporis 
conditione tractandos.“ 
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hatte, und den sozialen Gegebenheiten oder familiaren Strukturen des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Hier sind paterfamilias, filius, serous, minister, etc. generell wie 
bei Aristoteles, bestenfalls wie in der antiken romischen Hausordnung 
vorgestellt und gebraucht. 54 In dieser Beschreibung der Haushaltsstruktur 
findet sich dann auch der Unterschied von servi und Bediensteten freien 
Standes ( ministri conditionis liberae), wobei erstere eindeutig als manicipia 55 
bezeichnet werden. Es diirfte hier kein Weg an der Annahme vorbeifiihren, 
daB Sepulveda an die antike oder an eine der antiken vergleichbare 
Bestimmung des Sklaven, zumindest des Haussklaven, aber eben des Sklaven 
als eines Menschen im personlichen Besitz eines anderen Menschen gedacht 
und sie auf die Indiofrage iibertragen hat. Herausgearbeitet hatte er diesen 
Begriff der Sklaverei aber anhand der Aristotelischen These von der cpuoei 
Sou^eta, und so scheint es auf der Hand zu liegen, daB Sepulveda tat- 
sachlich die Lehre von der naturlichen Sklaverei (im antiken Sinne) vertreten 
und— mutatis mutandis —ihre Anwendung auf die der despotischen Fiihrung 
von Natur aus bediirftigen homunculi der Neuen Welt empfohlen hat. Eine 
Feststellung, an der trotz einiger (im Textganzen wie nachgeschoben wirk- 
ender) versohnlicherer AuBerungen Sepulvedas am Ende, sozusagen im 
„Anhang“ der Werks (S. 174f.) wohl kaum zu riitteln sein diirfte. 


III. Erklarungsversuche 

Die Frage muB gestellt werden, wie es zu solch einer unmittelbaren und 
mitunter fast wortwordichen, teilweise geradezu naiven Aristotelesrezeption 


54 Es ist diese eine der Schliisselstellen, um zu verstehen, an welche Art von Dienstverhaltnis 
der unterworfenen Volker Sepulvedas Democrates denkt: servi , was zunachst ja auch nur ein- 
fach „Diener“ oder „Knechte“ bedeuten konnte, wird als seu manicipia konkretisiert, also 
tatsachlich im Sinne von „das heiBt: Sklaven“. Im folgenden empfiehlt dann Sepulveda— 
immer innerhalb seiner (und der Aristotelischen) „Haushaltsanalogie“—die Behandlung der 
Indios als freie Bedienstete ( tamquam ministros, sed liberos) und schrankt ihre Versklavung im 
Sinne des manicipium auf den Fall schlimmer Vergehen (qui scelere et perpdia et in hello gerendo 
crudelitate etc.) ein, die in seinen Augen das Sklavendasein als Strafe rechtfertigen; diese 
Strafe wird allerdings auch schon durch die andauernde Verweigerungshaltung gegeniiber 
dem spanischen Humanisierungs- und Kulturfiihrungsanspruch gerechtfertigt. Manicipium 
heiBt im (alten) romischen Recht eigentlich der formliche Kauf einer Sache (res), im 
metonymischen Sinn dann aber „Kaufsklave“, ein Mensch also, der, ohne iiber individu- 
elle Freiheit zu verfiigen, zum Eigentumsbestand seines Herrn gehort und rechtlich zur res 
wird. DaB der Haushalt, den der Humanist Sepulveda hier und im folgenden beschreibt, 
natiirlich gar nicht der des Spaniens seiner Zeit, sondern doch viel eher jener der altromi- 
schen Familienstruktur ist, laBt per analogiam ersehen, an welche der moglichen Formen 
von Unterordnung unter den Herren Sepulveda gedacht haben mag. 

55 Democrates Alter , S. 172: „servi seu manicipia, et utrisque inteijectis ministri conditio¬ 
nis liberae“. 
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kommen konnte. Die Antwort darauf wird, wie ich denke, auch gleich- 
zeitig zur Beantwortung der Frage beitragen konnen, warum Sepulvedas 
Thesen sich nicht durchsetzen konnten, politisch scheiterten und keine 
akademische Anerkennung fanden. 

Neben Sepulvedas enthusiastischer und geradezu personlich anhanglicher 56 
Begeisterung flir Aristoteles, mit dem er in Renaissancemanier ohne histo- 
ristische Briiche oder Bedenken wie mit einem Zeitgenossen umging, 
scheinen mir folgende Gesichtspunkte von Bedeutung: 

Die erste Phase der Conquista—gleichzeitig die Phase der abenteuer- 
lichen und ritterromantischen Eroberungsziige—zeichnet sich durch eine 
eigentumliche Aufnahme alter Schemata zur Beschreibung des unerhorten 
Neuen aus, das da entdeckt, erschlossen und erobert wird. Offenbar war 
das Ausdrucksmedium, das die klassische Bildung und der Umgang mit 
antikem Schrifttum dem europaischen Menschen des 15. und 16. Jahrhun- 
derts vermittelte, so dominant, daB es die Perspektive und Interpretations- 
grundlage fiir alles Neue normativ in Beschlag nehmen und eindeutig 
formen konnte: 

Ein Beispiel ist die „Naturgeschichte Westindiens“ des Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Oviedo 57 von 1535, eine Darstellung der Neuen Welt, die in Motivwahl, 
Komposition, Methode und Stil ganz und gar am Vorbild der „Naturge- 
schichte“ Plinius’ d.A. ausgerichtet ist. 58 Das Bildungsrepertoire Oviedos 
lieB diese Art der Beschreibung der Neuen Welt anhand des MaBstabs 
einer antiken Weltbeschreibung offenbar als geeignete Darstellungsweise 
erscheinen. 

Ahnliches passiert in der Zeitgeschichtsschreibung: So greift etwa auch 
Hernan Cortes, der Eroberer Mexikos, bei der Beschreibung seiner ersten 

56 Diese treue Anhanglichkeit und ausgesprochene Dankbarkeit gegeniiber seinen groBen 
antiken wie zeitgenossischen Vorbildem, Lehrem und Forderem scheint einer der her- 
ausragendsten Charakterziige Sepulvedas gewesen zu sein. Sie spricht aus vielen seiner 
Handlungsweisen und brieflichen AuBerungen und findet ihren nachgerade riihrseligen 
Hohepunkt in der beschwerlichen Reise des altemden und vom hofischen Leben immer 
starker zuriickgezogenen Privatiers von Andalusien ins Kloster Yuste, wo er den gicht- 
briichigen ehemaligen Brotherm, den abgedankten Karl V., besucht, um ihn in diesem 
Leben noch einmal zu sehen (im Februar 1557; 1560 muB sich Sepulveda krank und 
zunehmend erblindet fast ganz vom gesellschafdichen Leben zuriickziehen): Vgl. Losada 
1973 (s.o., Anm. 20), S. 11 Of. 

57 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes, Historia generaly natural de las Indias , hg. Juan 
Perez de Tudela Bueso, Madrid 1959. 

58 Vgl. Antony Pagden, Das erfuridene Amerika, Miinchen 1996, S. 85f. Der Leibarzt 
Philipps II., Francisco Hernandez, versuchte auBerdem z.B. bei seiner Ubersetzung der 
Naturgeschichte des alteren Plinius ins Spanische, gewisse amerikanische Pflanzenarten in 
den Text unterzubringen, ganz so, als ob die alte Welt, die Plinius beschreibt, durch die 
Neue besser erklart werde. 
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Kontaktaufnahme, Unterhandlungen und anschlieBenden Unterwerfung 
der Azteken auf Motive, Sprache, Charakterzeichnungen und Darstellungs- 
formen aus Caesars Bellum Gallicum und das dort iiber die gallischen Stamme 
und ihre Besiegung Gesagte zuriick. Cortes’ fur seinen Stil bestimmende 
Lateinschullekture, die ahnliche Absichtshaltung seiner Schrift mit der Caesars 
(Cortes’ Cartas de Relation sind, wie Caesars Bellum Gallicum , im wesentlichen 
eine Mischung aus historischem Bericht und Rechtfertigungsschreiben fur 
seine Landsleute), das BewuBtsein, wie die alten Romer die Zivilisation 
durch Eroberung zu den Barbaren zu tragen, und vieles mehr—all das 
lieB den Conquistador in seiner literarischen Selbstdarstellung zum Feldherm 
des (neuen) Romischen Reiches Karls V. werden, 59 und als solcher muBte 
er den daheimgebliebenen Lesern seines Tatenberichts auch erscheinen. 
Sepulveda selbst zieht ja im Democrats Alter , wohl unter dem Eindruck 
dieser und ahnlicher Tatenberichte, vergleichbare Parallelen zwischen den 
zivilisationsbringenden Expansionskriegen der alten Romer gegen die 
Barbaren und denen der Spanier gegen die Indios: 

[. . .] dieser Krieg wiirde dann von Naturrechts wegen gerecht sein, wie wir bereits 
aufgrund der Aussagen namhaftester Philosophen und Theologen festgestellt haben, 
und noch sehr viel eher als der, den die Romer gegen die tibrigen Volker begonnen 
haben, um sie zu unterwerfen, und zwar in demselben MaBe, wie die christliche 
Religion besser und untriiglicher ist als die antike romische, und wie die Spanier an 
groBeren geistigen Fahigkeiten, Klugheit, Menschlichkeit, Korper- und Verstandeskraften 
und Ausgezeichnetheit in alien Tugenden jenen armseligen Menschengeschopfen liber- 
legen sind, als die alten Romer den iibrigen Volkern (Democrats Alter, S. 134). 60 

Oviedo und Cortes sind in diesem Zusammenhang keineswegs zufallig 
genannt. Ihre Schriften waren eine Hauptquelle fiir die zeitgeschichtlichen 
Veroffentlichungen des spanischen Hofhistoriographen Juan Gines de 
Sepulveda und Informationshintergund fiir seine Einschatzung der Sachlage 
in der Neuen Welt, die er selbst ja nie gesehen hat (zudem war Cortes 
wahrscheinlich personlich mit Sepulveda befreundet). 61 Und auch das ist 


59 Vgl. dazu u.a. Eduardo Subirats, El continente vacio, Madrid 1994, S. 63f. AufschluBreich 
ebenfalls Eberhard Straub, Das Bellum Iustum des Heman Cortes in Mexico, Koln/Wien 1976, 
sowie Manuel Alcala, Cesar y Cortes, Mexico 1950, und nicht zuletzt Jose Luis Martinez 
1990 (s.o., Anm. 12), S. 112ff. und S. 147ff. (mit weiterfiihrenden Literaturangaben). 

60 „[. . .] eritque id bellum, ut supra maximis et Philosophis et Theologis auctoribus 
declaravimus, lege naturae justum, multo etiam magis, quam quod Romani ad caeteras 
nationes imperio suo subjiciendas inferebant, quo scilicet melior ac certior est Christiana 
Religio, quam olim romana, et majori ingenii, prudentiae, humanitatis, corporis et animi 
roboris, ac omnis virtutis excessu istis homuncuhs Hispani praestant quam caeteris gentibus 
veteres Romani. “ 

61 Wenn auch Sepulvedas Demokrates nie seine Quellen namendich angibt, so ist doch 
wohl v.a. an diese beiden hier zitierten zu denken, wenn er sagt: „ [. . .] die Erzahlungen 
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nicht zufMig so: Die klassisch-antike Ausrichtung, Darstellungsweise und 
Bildungsgrundlage dieser Schriften muBten den von der italienischen 
Renaissance der Jahrhundertwende gepragten, enthusiastischen Humanisten 
Sepulveda in ganz besonderer Weise ansprechen, fur sich einnehmen und 
vielleicht sogar als einzig angemessene und wiirdige Art der Beschreibung 
der Neuen Welt und ihrer Eroberung erscheinen lassen. 

So ist Sepulvedas Stellungnahme in der Indiofrage tatsachlich inner- 
halb einer zu seiner Zeit bereits traditionellen und erfolgreich erprobten 
Einordnung der Conquista zu sehen: Die Eroberung der Neuen Welt 
wird in literarischer Ausgestaltung und Aufnahme zur Parallele der bewun- 
derten res gestae der antiken Kulturvolker und ihrer Helden wie Alexander 
und Caesar, ihres kulturbringenden Eroberungskampfes gegen die Barbaren 
am Rand der bekannten Welt. Vielleicht ist es auch nicht zuviel psy- 
chologisiert, wenn man vermutet, daB sich Sepulveda als Erzieher des 
Erbprinzen Philipp als eine Art neuer, spanischer Aristoteles, Erzieher des 
makedonischen Erbprinzen Alexander, empfunden haben mag. 62 Wenn 
er freilich auch, genauso wie Aristoteles, in der Durchsetzung seiner poli- 
tischen Ideen bei seinem Zogling scheiterte. 

In einem wichtigen Punkt erganzen sich zudem Aristoteles’ politische 
Theorien und ein Grunddatum des Renaissancedenkens, das auch Sepul¬ 
vedas Menschenbild bestimmt: Es handelt sich um das Prinzip, daB voll- 
standiges, zu seinem teAxx; gelangtes Menschsein kein durch Zeugung oder 
Geburt schon immer von selbst mitgegebenes Faktum ist. Vielmehr sei 


iiber die Taten bei der Eroberung Neu-Spaniens [...], die ich vor kurzem gelesen habe“ 
(Democrats Alter, S. 96f.). Vgl. auch dazujose Luis Martinez 1990 (s.o., Anm. 12), S. 741fF., 
der die Moglichkeit in Betracht zieht, ein Gesprach Sepulvedas mit Cortes in Valladolid 
sei der Zimdfunke fiir die Abfassung des Democrates Alter gewesen (S. 742), an dem Cortes 
u.U. sogar auf die eine oder andere Weise mitgearbeitet haben konnte (S. 764). 

62 Sepulveda erklart sich nicht zu einem neuen Aristoteles. Wohl aber scheint er seine 
Rolle als Philosoph gegeniiber dem Infanten Philipp als Erben eines GroBreiches und 
Barbarenbeherrscher mit der des Aristoteles gegeniiber dem Kronprinzen Alexander mehrfach 
andeuten zu wollen. Verschiedene Indizien sprechen dafiir: Sein Status bei Hof und die 
Praeceptor-Stellung gegeniiber dem Erbprinzen; die Erwahnung Philipps im Democrates (S. 
56) im Zusammenhang mit der Frage nach militarischer Unterwerfung der Barbaren und 
politischer Neuordnung der unterworfenen Gebiete am Rande der Welt (nicht zu vergessen 
ist dabei die Identifizierung der neuentdeckten Lander als „westindisch“ und die Rolle 
Alexanders als Indieneroberer); schlieBlich korrespondiert Sepulvedas kolonialpolitischer 
Richtlinienvorschlag, den amerikanischen Barbaren gegeniiber eine despotische Herrschaft 
auszuiiben („ Democrates , S. 170), liber seine Landsleute aber eine konigliche, fast wortlich 
genau mit dem, was man von der verlorengegangenen, von Aristoteles an Alexander 
gerichteten Schrift „Uber die Kolonien“ weiB: vgl. die Einleitung von O. Gigon zu seiner 
Ubersetzung der Politik, Miinchen 6 1997, S. 23. Zur Selbsteinschatzung von Sepulveda in 
bezug auf Aristoteles vgl. schlieBlich auch oben Anm. 30 und Anm. 33. 
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Menschsein, zumindest vollgiiltiges Menschsein, der Endpunkt eines Zivilisa- 
tionsprozesses, in dem man sich zum Menschen bildet: factus homo, non natus , 
heiBt die Devise, 63 die bei Sepulveda ihren Niederschlag darin findet, daB 
fiir vollgiiltiges—das heiBt: zivilisiertes und kulturell gereiftes—Menschsein 
auch humanitas , 64 eine humane Lebensweise, eine gewisse Herzens- und 
Geistesbildung Voraussetzung ist. Dieser humanitas widersprechen die wilden 
inhumanen Brauche der Indios: ihr Kannibalismus, ihre Menschenopfer, ihr 
Gotzendienst sowie das Fehlen von Technik, von geschriebenen Gesetzen, 
ja von Schrift iiberhaupt, in den meisten Indianerkulturen ( Democrats Alter , 
S. 104). 

Die Indios sind ihrer defizienten humanitas wegen eher homunculi , 65 gerin- 
gere Vorstufen des Menschen, die eher noch Affen gleichen ( simice prope 
dixerim , entfahrt es Demokrates einmal) und die Bildung zum Menschen 
notig haben, bevor sie wirklich als verstandige Menschen gelten durfen. 
Hier war die Einstiegstelle fiir die Ubernahme der Aristotelischen Lehre 
von der natiirlichen Sklaverei. Diese amerikanischen homunculi waren den 
zivilisierten und gebildeten europaischen homines in einem Sinne unter- 
legen, wie es die Aristotelische Theorie der naturgemaBen Unterordnung 
des Geringerwertigen unter das Hohere zur Begriindung der natiirlichen 


63 Vgl. dazu u.a. A. Hugli, Der Mensch als Schopfer seiner selbst, im Art. „Mensch“ des 
Historischen Worterbuchs der Philosophie, Bd. 5 (hier Sp. 1074 - 81). Interessant zu vergleichen 
ist auch die Entwicklung dieses Gedankens bei Hannah-Barbara Gerl-Falkovitz, Die zweite 
Schopjiing der Welt: Sprache, Erkenntnis, Anthropologie in der Renaissance , Mainz 1994, insbeson- 
dere im Kapitel XII: Wie wird der Mensch zum Menschen?, S. 161-73: Das Menschsein des 
Menschen ist gemaB der Antikeninterpretation des 16. Jahrhunderts dem facere zu ver- 
danken, nicht dem nasci. Mensch wird man also nicht durch natiirliches Wachsen wie 
Pflanzen oder Tiere das werden, sondern durch Bildung zum Menschen, insbesondere aber 
durch Orientierung an den kulturellen Leistungsvorgaben groBer antiker Geister; die Hohe 
des Menschseins wird dieser Theorie nach somit durch Imitation, nicht durch selbstur- 
spriinglich-freie Entfaltung erreicht. 

64 Vgl. Democrats Alter, S. 100: „quod cum ita sint, intelligis profecto, Leopolde, si modo 
nosti gentis utriusque mores et naturam, optimo jure Hispanos istis novi orbis et insu- 
larum adjacentium barbaris imperitare, qui prudentia, ingenio, virtute omni ac humani- 
tate tarn longe superantur ab Hispanis, quam pueri a perfecta aetate, mulieres a viris: saevi 
et immanes a mitissimis, prodigi et intemperantes a continentibus et temperatis, denique 
quam simiae prope dixerim ab hominibus“, u.o. 

65 So ofter im Democrates Alter , etwa, S. 104: „tales igitur ingenio ac moribus homuncu- 
los ut esse, ac certe ante Hispanorum adventum fuisse scimus, tarn barbaros, tarn incul- 
tos, tarn inhumanos“, oder, S. 134: „itaque si imperium recusent, armis cogi possunt, 
eritque id bellum, ut supra maximis et Philosophis et Theologis auctoribus declaravimus, 
lege naturae justum, multo etiam magis, quam quod Romani ad caeteras nationes imperio 
suo subjiciendas inferebant, quo scilicet melior ac certior est Christiana Religio, quam olim 
romana, et majori ingenii, prudentiae, humanitatis, corporis et animi roboris, ac omnis vir- 
tutis excessu istis homunculis Hispani praestant quam caeteris gentibus veteres Romani“, etc. 
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Sklaverei erforderte. Sepulvedas Renaissancehumanismus und seine zivil- 
isatorisch und kulturphilosophisch definierte Menschseinsbestimmung hatte 
somit einen Platz in Aristoteles’ sklavereirechtfertigender Wertigkeitsskala 
gefunden. 66 


IV. Sepulvedas Scheitem 

Die eingangs skizzierte Diskussion liber die politische Behandlung der 
Ureinwohner der Neuen Welt erreichte ihren Hohepunkt im Jahre 1550/51 
beim sogenannten „GroBen Streitgesprach von Valladolid 44 . Dieses offizielle 
Streitgesprach (das sich iiber eine ganze Reihe von Sitzungen und sogar 
Sitzungsperioden hinzog) war unter anderem notig geworden, weil die 
Conquistadoren und spanischen Siedler mit der indiofreundlichen Gesetz- 
gebung von 1542 (die als „Leyes Nuevas 44 in die Geschichte einging) 
unzufrieden waren und sie teilweise schlicht ignorierten oder offen gegen 
sie opponierten—sie schrankte ihre Ausbeutungsstrategien ein, indem sie 
etwa Zwangs- und Akkordarbeit fiir die Indios untersagte. 67 In diesem 
akademischen Disput bekam nun Sepulveda als prominentester Vertreter 
der kolonialen Interessengruppe—die andere, also sozusagen die der 


66 Eine nicht leichthin entscheidbare Frage schlieBt sich an diese Feststellung an: Dachte 
Sepulveda, anders als wohl Aristoteles es konnte, daran, daB Menschen, die als homunculi 
natiirlicherweise Sklaven sind, am Ende des Kultivierungsprozesses einfach aus dem 
Sklavenstatus heraustreten konnen und dann ebenso natiirlich als Freie gelten miissen? 
Dafiir wiirde sprechen, daB Sklaverei im chrisdichen Spanien zu jener Zeit eher als tem- 
porares Phanomen betrachtet wurde: Kamen 1986 (s.o., Anm. 4), S. 86f. vertritt z.B. diese 
Meinung. Auch im Don Quijote (I, Kapitel 22) auBert ein Galeerensklave, er sei schon ein- 
mal fiir einige Jahre Sklave gewesen, und sei es jetzt eben wieder. Es steht allerdings zu 
vermuten (wenn man Aristoteles’ Gemeinschafts- und Kulturbildungstheorie aus Politik I, 
Kapitel 1-3 zugrundelegt und Sepulvedas Humanismuspostulat dazunimmt), daB Sepulveda 
wohl eher ein langerer ProzeB zur Herausfuhrung aus dem natiirlichen Zustand der Sklaverei 
vorgeschwebt haben muB: Erst die allmahliche Heranbildung einer politisch und moralisch 
der menschlichen Selbstbestimmung und -entfaltung forderlichen Gesamtkultur wiirde mit 
der Zeit zur Existenz von natiirlicherweise Freigeborenen in der Neuen Welt fiihren.—Bei 
Aristoteles selbst geht das NaturgemaBe der Sklaverei dagegen eindeutiger „jeder mensch¬ 
lichen Entwicklungsmoglichkeit voraus“ (Schiitrumpf 1991 (s.o., Anm. 13), S. 249). Allerdings 
ist auch die Interpretation dieser Aristotelischen Stellen (v.a. etwa Politik 1254a23) umstritten 
(vgl. nochmals Schiitrumpf a.a.O.). 

67 Die wichtigsten einschlagigen Artikel der „Leyes Nuevas“ zitiert in gedrangter Zusam- 
menstellung Simpson 1970 (s.o., Anm. 2), S. 147-50; in voller Lange ist der Gesetzestext 
am leichtesten greifbar bei Lewis Hanke, History of Latin American Civilisation. Sources and 
Interpretations , London 1969, Bd. 1, S. 144-9. Zum Problem der Opposition gegen die neue 
Gesetzgebung und der teilweise drastischen Reaktion des Koniglichen Indienrates darauf 
(1549 wurden etwa alle Expeditionen nach der Neuen Welt bis auf koniglichen Widerruf 
verboten) sh. u.a. Hanke, a.a.O., S. 36f. 
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Indiorechte, wurde von der Dominikanerfraktion unter Las Casas vertreten— 
die Gelegenheit, seine These von der natiirlichen Unterlegenheit der Indios 
gegeniiber dem Indienrat (dem hochsten kolonialen Verwaltungsgremium) 
vor einem hochrangigen juristischen und theologischen Expertenkollegium 
darzulegen. 68 Es ist bis heute heftig umstritten, welche der beiden Parteien 
im GroBen Disput von Valladolid wirklich siegreich hervorging; resdos 
siegreich wohl keine: 69 der Konflikt in Politik und Philosophic schwelte 
noch jahrzehntelang (und im groBen und ganzen ergebnislos) weiter. Auch 
ist unsere Kenntnis dessert, was wahrend des Disputs wirklich passierte, 
immer noch auBerst luckenhaft. Nur soviel ist klar: In seinem Grundanliegen 
konnte sich Sepulveda nicht durchsetzen; die „Leyes Nuevas“ von 1542 
mit ihrer indioschiitzenden Grundtendenz wurden durch seine offizielle 
Stellungnahme weder zuriickgenommen noch grundlegend modifiziert,— 
geschweige denn eine Entwicklung hin zu einer Art Versklavungsstrategie 
im Sinne von Sepulvedas Vorschlag eingeleitet. 70 

Warum Sepulvedas philosophische Lehre und kolonialpolitischen Vorschlage 
sich in der „Gran Disputa“ nicht durchsetzen konnten, ist wohl nicht 
mehr ganz schlussig zu rekonstruieren. Mag sein, daB es weder mehr die 
Zeit noch der rechte Ort einer naiv-unmittelbaren Aristotelesaufnahme 
war: Was etwa im antikisch-humanistisch durchtrankten Ambiente des 
Mediceischen Hofs der Jahrhundertwende als iiberzeugende und zeit- 
gemaBe politische Meinung und Argumentationsstrategie gegolten haben 
diirfte, konnte durchaus am Spanischen Hof des barocken Siglo de Oro 
scheitern, und muBte es vielleicht sogar. „Antike“ Denkungsart, Bildung 


68 Der Kaiser selbst hatte diese ,Junta“ an seinen spanischen Regierungssitz einberufen, 
weil es in der Regierung und am Hof iiber der Frage der RechtmaBigkeit von Kolonialpolitik 
und Eingeborenenlegislative „zu biirgerkriegsahnlichen Zustanden gekommen“ war (vgl. 
L. Hanke, The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America, Boston 2 1965, S. 117. Generell 
zur Gran Disputa de Valladolid sh. dort S. 111-32). 

69 Einen Versuch (wohl kaum mehr als das) der Interpretation oder Rekonstruktion, 
welche Rolle Aristoteles’ politische Theorien auf dem GroBen Disput gespielt haben mogen, 
hat Lewis Hanke in Aristotle and the American Indians, S. 44-61 (s.o., Anm. 30) vorgelegt. 
Generell zur „Gran Disputa “ vgl. Hankes Werk All Mankind is One. A Study of the Disputation 
Between Bartolome de Las Casas and Juan Gines de Sepulveda in 1550 on the Intellectual and Religious 
Capacity of the American Indians, Dekalb/Illinois 1974. 

70 Die juristischen, philosophischen und forschungsgeschichtlichen „Nachwehen“ der Gran 
Disputa haben ebenfalls bei Hanke 1959 (s.o., Anm. 30), S. 74-98 und Hanke 1974 (s.o., 
Anm. 69) ihre weitreichende Interpretation und Wiirdigung gefunden. Neuere Studien zur 
Debatte von Valladolid sind: Eduardo Andujar, Bartolome de las Casas and Juan Gines de 
Sepulveda: Moral Theology versus Political Philosophy, sowie Rafael Alvira und Alfredo Cruz, The 
Controversy between Las Casas and Sepulveda at Valladolid, beide erschienen in: Kevin White 
(Hg.), Hispanic Philosophy in the Age of Discovery, Washington, D.C. 1997, Seiten 69-87 und 
88-111, respektive. 
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und Philosophic waren hier nicht mehr MaBstab aller Dinge; vielleicht 
anders als im italienischen Renaissancehumanismus, den Sepulveda aufge- 
sogen hatte, war man hier in erster Linie katholisch, und erst in zweiter 
Linie an antiken kulturellen Vorbildem interessiert. Kann auch sein, daB 
man hier an einem dieser—freilich trotz allem normativen—Vorbilder, 
namlich an Aristoteles, offenbar vordringlich in christlicher Brechung inter¬ 
essiert war, sozusagen am „scholastischen“ oder „thomanischen Aristoteles^, 
denn worin iiberall wollte man einem antiken Denker trauen, der, wie 
Las Casas vor Kaiser Karl V. schon zu fruherer Gelegenheit im Rahmen 
der Sklavenfrage geauBert hatte, „ein Heide war und jetzt in der Holle 
brenne, und von dessen Lehren man nur soviel Gebrauch machen sollte 
als in Ubereinstimmung mit unserem heiligen Glauben und mit der 
christlichen Lebenspraxis stehe“. 71 

Vielleicht war Sepulveda aber auch in einer anderen Beziehung mit 
seiner Sicht der Dinge und ihrer Darlegung unzeitgemaB geworden: Die 
Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts bildet— und die Leyes Nuevas sind ein sicht- 
bares Zeichen unter vielen dafiir—den AbschluB der ersten, heroischen 
und draufgangerischen, aber auch der romantischen und groBartigen, 
ungeheuer vielversprechenden und in vielen bunten Ausschmiickungen 
erzahlten Phase der Conquista, die Phase der blutigen Landnahme, der 
nie geahnten kriegerischen Eroberungen, des personlichen Einsatzes und 
todbringenden Wagemuts; diese Phase wurde zu jener Zeit abgelost durch 
ein zweite, in der man den Sinn nunmehr auf Befriedung, Neuordnung 
und Versohnung, kurz auf die Suche eines praktikablen und christlich 
verantwortbaren Modus’ einer zunehmend ressentimendosen Koexistenz 
in den Kolonien richten muBte, und das durchaus mit schlechtem Gewissen 
und im BewuBtsein der eigenen begangenen Fehler 72 —eine mitunter 


71 Zitiert nach Lewis Hanke 1965 (s.o., Anm. 68), S. 124. Hanke macht allerdings a.a.O. 
richtigerweise darauf aufmerksam, und darin ist ihm recht zu geben, daB Aristoteles als 
„der Philosoph“ natiirlich auch im Spanien des 16. Jahrhunderts eine bestimmende Macht, 
insbesondere in Naturrechtsfragen, blieb, eine geistige Machtstellung, an der auch die 
Dominikaner nicht vorbeikamen. Ihre andere Strategic der Aristotelesdeutung und des 
Umgangs mit dem Aristotelischen Text in einem christlichen Gedankenumfeld war es aber 
wohl, die ihren Standpunkt letztendlich zum starkeren machte. 

72 Vgl. dazu Subirats 1994 (s.o., Anm. 59), S. 60, u.o. Tatsachlich untersagte die 
Spanische Krone 1573 schliefilich den offiziellen Gebrauch des Terminus’ „Conquista“ 
und versuchte statt dessen, den Begriff „Befriedung“ („pacificacion) zur Bezeichnung ihrer 
Kolonialpolitik durchzusetzen (vgl. a.a.O., S.58). Ein auBeres Zeichen des faktischen Endes 
der heroischen Erstphase der Conquista zur Zeit der Gran Disputa war u.a. auch die poli- 
tische (Teil-) Entmachtung und der Tod von Sepulvedas politischem—und wohl auch per- 
sonlichem—Freund Heman Cortes, der zu seiner groBen Zeit allgemein (und speziell fur 
Sepulveda) als der bewunderte, vorbildliche Held des spanischen Eroberungskampfes in 
der Neuen Welt gait. 
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beschamte Art der eigenen Geschichtsbetrachtung, der Sepulveda ver- 
standnislos fernstand. Sepulveda als der Bewunderer und begeisterte 
Historiograph der angesprochenen ersten Phase der Conquista bekannte, 
diskutierte und propagierte in seinen Schriften mithin koloniale Idealvor- 
stellungen und Entwicklungszustande, die eigendich bereits iiberholt und 
an ihr inneres (und auch bald auBeres) Ende gekommen waren. Las Casas 
und seine Dominikaner dagegen konnten mit ihrer Gegenposition als 
Vorreiter, ja sogar groBtenteils als Initiatoren einer Neubesinnung in der 
Kolonialpolitik gelten. Sie hatten die Zeichen und Notwendigkeiten der 
Zeit und der fortschreitend veranderten Situation eher erkannt und voraus- 
denkend mitbestimmt.—Auch angesichts der veranderten historischen Lage 
und ihrer Einschatzung also konnte sich Sepulvedas Aristotelische Theorie 
der natiirlichen Sklaverei weder auf akademischer noch auf offiziell- 
politischer Ebene jemals wirklich durchsetzen. 

Im Gegenteil: Sepulvedas bis dahin veroffentlichte Wortmeldungen in 
der verhandelten Frage wurden im Gefolge der Gran Disputa noch 
wahrend der funfziger Jahre auf Betreiben von Krone, Inquisition und 
Universitatskreisen kassiert, um die Verbreitung seiner einschlagigen 
Gedanken (insbesondere in den Kolonien) zu verhindern. In den langen 
Nachwehen der Disputa mit ihren zahlreichen Gutachten, Gegengutachten 
und prominenten Wortmeldungen und EinfluBnahmen pro und contra 
Sepulveda, verfaBte dieser seine Apologia pro libro de justis belli causis , die 
dem Verbot des Democrates entgegenarbeiten sollte, ohne es aber letztiich 
verhindern oder aufheben zu konnen: Zu schwer wogen die abschlagigen 
Gutachten insbesondere der Universitaten Salamanca und Alcala. 73 Der 
Democrates Alter schlieBlich durfte aufgrund des gleichen Verbots nie von 
Sepulveda publiziert werden, und die Apologia blieb auf Jahrhunderte hin- 
aus neben einigen Summarien seiner Gegner die einzige gedruckte Quelle 
fur seine kolonialpolitischen Gedanken. Denn erst knapp 350 Jahre spater 
erschien eine erste kritisch edierte Druckfassung des einzigen (damals) 
noch bekannten Manuskripts des %weiten Democrates im Mitteilungsblatt der 
Koniglich Spanischen Geschichtsakademie sozusagen als lange verschol- 
lenes historisches Kuriosum. 

Universitat Regensburg 
Institut fur Philosophie 


73 Zur wechselvollen Geschichte um das Imprimatur fur den Democrates Alter vgl. nochmals 
V. Carro a.a.O., S. 326ff. 
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Ronald G. Witt’s ( In the Footsteps of the Ancients 3 . The Origins of Humanism 
from Lovato to Bruni (Brill, Leiden Boston Cologne 2000, Studies in Medieval 
and Reformation Thought, LXXIV) traces the history of Renaissance 
humanism from its birth in the later thirteenth century to the beginning 
of the fifteenth when, with Leonardo Bruni and his contemporaries, it 
emerged as a fully mature learned movement. For Witt the essence of 
the phenomenon is style: genuine humanism came into being in the sec¬ 
ond half of the thirteenth century when Lovato Lovati began to imitate 
classical Latin verse. At first humanist endeavours were limited to poetry, 
prose remaining in the domain of the medieval ars dictaminis. The dom¬ 
inance of poetry began to wane in the mid-fourteenth century with 
Petrarch, but his eclectic approach to classical imitation prevented a full- 
scale revival of antique prose style. The turning point for prose compo¬ 
sition was the teaching of Giovanni Malpaghini da Ravenna in Florence 
at the very end of the fourteenth century: he put forward Cicero as the 
preeminent model for rhetoric and Latin prose, and his pupils were finally 
able to achieve a genuinely classical prose style based on Ciceronian imi¬ 
tation. The first significant Ciceronian prose writer to emerge from this 
stable was Pierpaolo Vergerio, but it was Malpaghini’s other pupil, Leonardo 
Bruni, who for Witt represented the first successful attempt to imitate 
Cicero. Witt concludes his account with the spread of Bruni’s Ciceronianism 
to Venice and Milan, under the auspices of such figures as Gasparino 
Barzizza, Uberto and Pier Candido Decembrio and Andrea Biglia. 

Witt’s own description of his book as a ‘monograph’ in no way does 
justice to its wide scope. Some idea of the breadth of Witt’s treatment 
will be apparent in the five aspects of this book which I propose to dis¬ 
cuss in this review article: (1) Witt’s definition of humanism; (2) his dis¬ 
cussion of the origins of humanism; (3) his treatment of the educational 
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context of humanism’s early history; (4) his discussion of early human¬ 
ism’s affiliations with Christianity; and (5) his emphasis on humanism’s 
literary, as opposed to political, dimensions. 

* * * 

Witt’s preoccupation with style stems from his definition of humanism: 

My decision to center my discussion of humanism on stylistic change derives . . . from 
my conviction that a litmus for identifying a humanist was his intention to imitate 
ancient Latin style. At the least, a dedication to stylistic imitation initiated the desta¬ 
bilization of an author’s own linguistic universe through his contact with that of anti¬ 
quity. As a consequence, I do not regard as humanists those contemporaries who were 
engaged in historical and philological research on ancient culture but who showed no 
sign of seeking to emulate ancient style, but rather I consider them antiquarians. (22) 

This definition focuses on the implicit, rather than the explicit, meaning 
of humanism. The nature of every historical phenomenon is not clearly 
articulated by contemporaries, if only because for them its essential features 
were so obvious as to require no explanation. In the case of humanism, 
any moderately informed researcher can detect the presence of a humanist 
text simply through its Latin: by attempting to show his readers that he is 
affiliating himself, however imperfectly, with the Latin style of the ancients 
as opposed to the moderns (or medievals in modern parlance), a writer is 
making an implicit declaration of his affinity with the humanist movement. 

For the explicit meaning of humanist, one has to turn to the classic 
definition of humanism as a discipline, as developed by Paul Oskar 
Kristeller (to whose memory, in fact, the book is dedicated). In his sem¬ 
inal article ‘Humanism and scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance’, 1 
Kristeller returned to contemporary usage of the later fifteenth century, 
when the word humanista was invented to designate a teacher of the 
humanities on the analogy of such medieval university labels as legista, 
jurista, canonista or artista. Although the term humanism was a nineteenth- 
century coinage, Kristeller connected humanista with a defined group of 
subjects, the studia humanitatis , normally consisting of grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, history and moral philosophy and constituting a recognized aca¬ 
demic discipline distinct from the philosophical, medical and theological 
studies now known as scholasticism. It has subsequently been demon¬ 
strated that Coluccio Salutati was the first to revive the phrase studia 


1 First published in: Byzantion, 17 (1944-45), 346-74, and republished many times sub¬ 
sequently. 
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humanitatis (in 1369) on the basis of Cicero’s usage in the oration Pro 
Archia , 2 but the core of five subjects embodied in the studia humanitatis is 
already evident in Petrarch’s list of favourite books, dating from the first 
half of the fourteenth century. 3 Moreover, although Petrarch never seems 
to have used the phrase studia humanitatis , he did make mention of ‘humano- 
rum studiorum’. 4 

Both these definitions have their advantages and disadvantages. Witt’s 
helps to identify the novel aims of the humanist movement and to dis¬ 
tinguish humanists from their medieval foreruners, while Kristeller’s tends 
to assimilate humanism with the medieval disciplines from which it emerged. 
Kristeller was aware that his emphasis on humanism as a discipline tended 
to blur the boundaries between medieval and Renaissance learning. On the 
one hand, he attempted to overcome this difficulty dialectically. Excluding 
from his definition precursors of the Italian humanists, such as ultramontane 
classical scholars and writers of the twelfth century, as well as Italian 
practitioners of the ars dictaminis from the twelfth and earlier thirteenth 
centuries, he put forward the thesis that humanism was fully bom only 
when ultramontane classicism was merged with Italian rhetorical activities 
at the end of the thirteenth century. 5 On the other hand, Kristeller’s defi¬ 
nition has the advantage not only of contemporary usage, but also of 
embracing a wide range of activities, writers and scholars under the 
umbrella of a broad discipline. By applying Kristeller’s definition, signs 
of early humanism could be detected not only in the areas highlighted 
by Witt, such as Lovato Lovati’s attempts to imitate classical verse forms 
or in Albertino Mussato’s revival of Senecan tragedy, but also in Brunetto 
Latini’s study and use of Ciceronian orations and rhetorical texts, in 
Bartolomeo Benincasa’s and Giovanni Buonandrea’s lectures on Ciceronian 
rhetorical handbooks, in Giovanni del Virgilio’s teaching of the classical 
Latin poets, in Geri d’Arezzo’s and Giovanni de Matociis’s early efforts 
at critical literary history or in Geremia da Montagnone’s and Benvenuto 
Campesani’s reading of rare Latin authors such as Catullus and Martial. 

Witt’s narrower focus on Latin style as the ‘litmus’ of humanism can 
tend to exclude rather than include. While scholars such as Kristeller, 


2 B. Kohl, The changing concept of the studia humanitatis in the early Renaissance , in: Renaissance 
Studies, 6 (1992), 187-8. 

3 R. Black, Humanism , in: The New Cambridge Medieval History , Cambridge 1998, 248-9. 

4 Le familiari , 1.9, ed. V. Rossi, Florence 1933, vol. 1, 47. 

5 P. O. Kristeller, The Medieval Antecedents of Renaissance Humanism , in his Eight Philosophers 
of the Italian Renaissance , Stanford, California 1964, 160-2. 
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Roberto Weiss 6 or Berthold Louis Ullman 7 have recounted the early his¬ 
tory of humanism, Witt’s definition leads him to a preoccupation with 
distinguishing who and who were not in fact the first humanists: his 
account can become less a history of humanism than of those figures who 
meet his criteria as humanists. Thus Witt rejects the humanist creden¬ 
tials of Geremia da Montagnone, despite his ‘knowledge of a wide range 
of ancient authors’ (113), as well as of Riccobaldo of Ferrara, ‘whose 
fidelity to a medieval genre of historical writing and apparent lack of 
interest in expressing himself in classicizing style make him more like 
Geremia da Montagnone than like Lovato’ (114). Similarly, despite their 
achievements as critical scholars, the humanist credentials of Giovanni de 
Matociis and Benzo d’Alessandria are rejected: 

Like Geremia da Montagnone in Padua, de Matociis and Benzo should not be con¬ 
sidered humanists. All three men, and especially the latter two, gave proof of hav¬ 
ing a new critical mentality towards their sources and an incipient sense of anachronism. 
But whereas Lovato’s study of Seneca’s meters prepared the way for Mussato’s 
Senecan-style patriotic tragedy, in Verona the philological progress of scholars remained 
culturally inert until they could be translated into the new classicizing medium. 
Philological research, the identification of texts and authors, and the reconstruction 
of segments of ancient history were vital to the development of humanism, but they 
could only become humanistic when contributing to the reconstruction of a society 
of human beings and their distinctive patterns of thought and feeling. The revivify¬ 
ing process stemmed from the humanists’ effort to recreate the style that encoded 
the emotions and thoughts of ancient society. (168) 

One has to wonder if the unexplained absence from this book of an 
extended treatment of Boccaccio is due to his failure to meet the stylis¬ 
tic criteria required by Witt’s definition of humanism. 

* * * 

Particularly provocative is Witt’s treatment of the origins of humanism. 
For Witt, Latin literacy thrived in north and central Italy for ‘the first 
five centuries following the fall of Rome . . . Broad strata of the general 
population had frequent contact with documents, and elementary Latin 
literacy seems to have been relatively widespread’. (14) This Italian Latin 
literary culture reached its peak in the eleventh century: 


6 II prirno secolo deWumanesimo: studi e testi, Rome 1949; The Dawn of Humanism in Italy , 
London 1947. 

7 Some aspects of the origin of Italian humanism, The Sorbonne library and the Italian Renaissance , 
in his Studies in the Italian Renaissance , Rome 1955, 27-54. 
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As in their eleventh-century French counterparts, Italian cathedral schools north of 
Rome preserved Carolingian book culture, stressing instruction in the ancient writ¬ 
ers, especially the poets. Nor in this century before the great flourishing of Latin let¬ 
ters in France did the Italians appear in any way inferior in their own poetic 
compositions to the French. (15) 

However, this thriving literary and classical culture was shattered by the 
Investiture Contest at the end of the eleventh century: 

A major casualty in Gregory VU’s program of ecclesiastical reforms was the cathedral 
school, that institution in which the grammatical curriculum of northern and central 
Italy had thrived. Within the last twenty-five years of the eleventh century, Italian 
cathedral chapters appear to have been riven by disputes over aspects of reform such 
as clerical marriage and lay investiture. Shattered by factional strife, schools disap¬ 
pear from the documentation of chapter life, in some cases for many decades. Although 
a few cathedral schools, like that at Lucca, survived in the twelfth century as cen¬ 
ters of liberal-arts training, most others seem to have been committed to the mod¬ 
est task of preparing the diocesan clergy for the performance of their religious functions. 
The withering of cathedral-school education entailed the deterioration of the tradi¬ 
tional program of grammatical education going back to the Carolingian period. (16) 

For Witt, traditional literary culture was replaced by a new practical and 
professional educational movement: 

The intellectual life of northern and central Italy in the twelfth century was largely 
driven by legal-rhetorical concerns and directed by dictatores and Roman and canon 
lawyers . . . The extent of grammar training was generally determined by the hum¬ 
ble demands of ars dictaminis. In the case of the elite who went beyond dictamen to 
legal studies, training in reading and writing legal Latin formed part of many years’ 
instruction under a lawyer’s direction. (16-7) 

According to Witt, classical studies in Italy lay dormant until the end of 
the twelfth century: the 

fortunes of grammar revived after 1180, when a massive invasion of French schol¬ 
arly and literary influences transformed the intellectual life of Italy north of Rome. 
At the height of their glory . . . French grammarians and poets made their major con¬ 
tribution to the brilliant future of letters and scholarship in Italy. After almost a cen¬ 
tury of playing an auxiliary role to rhetoric, grammatical studies required decades to 
revive; but the burst of Latin poetic composition in northern Italy by the middle of 
the thirteenth century shows their vigorous development by that time. (17) 

Witt does not give further details in this book, but refers to his earlier 
article ‘Medieval Italian culture and the origins of humanism as a stylis¬ 
tic ideal’, where he cites Geoffrey of Vinsauf as an agent of French 
influence in Italy, Henry of Settimello’s Elegy of 1193 as an example of 
classicizing poetry in the Gallic manner and Boncompagno of Signa as 
a contemporary Italian who reacted against the school of Orleans and 
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its preference for rhetoric based on the traditional study of ancient authors. 8 
Witt’s thesis regarding the origins of Italian humanism is that its seeds 
were sown at the end of the twelfth century but that they took over 
nearly a hundred years (1180 to 1267-68) to germinate in the person of 
Lovato Lovati and his fellow Latin classicizing poets in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. 

Witt has persuasively identified the key elements in the background to 
Italian humanism, especially the decline of medieval Italian classical edu¬ 
cation and the rise of the professional and legal studies. But his account 
of the way and particularly the chronological order in which these ele¬ 
ments combined to give birth to humanism, in my view, needs revision, 
and I think that he places too much emphasis on the role of French clas¬ 
sicism in the dawn of Italian humanism. 

In the first place, it is unclear that traditional Italian clerical grammar 
education under the auspices of ecclesiastical schools was in decline dur¬ 
ing the twelfth century. It may be true that the Investiture Contest tem¬ 
porarily interrupted the functioning of church schools: here, to the list of 
cities affected by the crisis could be added Arezzo, where no masters are 
mentioned in the documents between 1088 and 1138 and where one 
pupil is known to have returned to Arezzo from a school elsewhere in 
1082. 9 This kind of evidence, together with the examples cited by Witt, 
amounts to argument ex silentio and must therefore be inconclusive. Indeed, 
in the case of Arezzo, it is known that by 1138 the church grammar school 
of S. Maria della Pieve was again in operation, 10 and that the cathedral 
school was functioning in 1178; 11 there is also a long series of canon mag- 
istri in the Aretine church from 1158 to 1240. 12 

More suggestive, I think, is the evidence of actual Italian school books 
dating from the twelfth century. In my recent book on the Latin school 
curriculum in Italy, I have been able, with the help of the palaeographer 
Gabriella Pomaro, to identify 41 Italian texts of classical authors used as 


8 In: A. Rabil (ed.), Renaissance Humanism: Foundations, Forms, and Legacy, Philadelphia 1988, 
I, 44-50. 

9 H. Wieruszowki, Politics and Culture in Medieval Spain and Italy , Rome 1971, 423; R. Black, 
Studio e scuola in Arezzo durante il medioevo e il Rinascimento. I documenti d’archivio Jino al 1530, 
Arezzo 1996, 100-1. 

10 Black 1996 ( op.cit ., above, n. 9), 101, n. 8. 

11 Ibid., 107, n. 29. 

12 Ibid. 
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schoolbooks and produced during the twelfth century. 13 Most of these 
textbooks would have been used at Italian ecclesiastical secondary schools 
during the twelfth century, and indeed two of them (texts of Cicero’s De 
amicitia and of Sallust’s Bellum Iugurthinum) actually contain references to 
contemporary episcopal and ecclesiastical life. 14 It is no accident that 
Roffredo da Benevento referred to the flourishing state of Latin literary 
study in Arezzo at the turn of the thirteenth century (Trater, cum venisti 
ab Aretio ubi hodie viget studium litterarum’). 15 

A more persuasive picture of Italian educational developments in the 
twelfth century may be that there were in fact two competing tendencies 
in education: one emanating from traditional grammar schools based on 
the classical authors and still linked to ecclesiastical institutions, and the 
other stemming from nascent lay higher education, focused on notarial 
and legal studies, which led to the emergence of universities in Bologna 
in the twelfth century and then in Arezzo and Padua in the early thir¬ 
teenth. As Witt points out, these two approaches to education were dia¬ 
metrically opposed: the former privileged classical authors, while the latter 
emphasized practical and rapid Latinity aimed at entry into the profes¬ 
sions. The first, more classical and grammatical approach, is represented 
by the twelfth-century Italian schoolbooks identified in my survey, and is 
reflected in the neo-classical poetry of a clergyman such as Henry of 
Settimello, who studied in Bologna probably in the third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 16 The second, more practical and less classical approach, 
is first noticeable in the ars dictaminis of Alberic of Montecassino (ca. 1075); 
it had spread to Bologna by the middle of the twelfth century and is 
associated with a manuals by Adalberto da San Marino, Bernardo da 
Bologna and another anonymous Bolognese dictator} 1 

As Witt and many others before him have shown, this conflict is vividly 
portrayed in the writings of the eminent Bolognese professor of rhetoric, 
Boncompagno da Signa (c. 1165-c. 1240). First, Boncompagno declares 
that he had never imitated Cicero nor indeed ever lectured on him. Then 


13 R. Black, Humanism and Education in Medieval and Renaissance Italy. Tradition and Innovation 
in Latin Schools from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century, Cambridge 2001, 186-92. 

14 Black 2001 (< op.cit., above, n. 13), 190-1 (Florence Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana 
Pluteo 64.18 and 76.23). 

15 Wieruszowski 1971 [op.cit., above, n. 9), 390. 

16 A. Montiverdi, s.v. Arrigo da Settimello, in: Dizionario biogrcfco degli italiani, Rome 
I960-, vol. 4, 315. 

17 Witt 1988 [op.cit., above, n. 8), 43 and 65, nn. 64-6; id., Boncompagno and the defense of 
rhetoric, in: The Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 16 (1986), 4-5. 
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he goes on to reject his predecessors’ methods of teaching the ars dicta- 
minis , accusing them of too much reliance on the ancients: of the tradi¬ 
tional five parts of the letter, only three were actually essential; if this 
was against the doctrine of the ancients, then their teachings had been 
useless and damaging. He derides the methods of writing letters before 
his day: masters had spent huge amounts of time adorning their episdes 
with vivid displays of verbiage and learned quotations from the authors, 
who were believed to provide the seal of approval for their literary pro¬ 
ductions. He even criticizes Cicero’s theory as inept and self-contradic¬ 
tory. He says that he was reprimanded for rejecting the traditional practice 
of padding his prose with classical quotations ( proverbia ) and rarified ter¬ 
minology, complaining that he was derided for lacking a knowledge of 
Latin literature (litteratura), and for drawing examples from the present 
day. At the turn of the thirteenth century, the school of Orleans was par¬ 
ticularly associated with the traditional study of the classical authors, and 
Boncompagno accuses his academic opponents of too much indulgence 
in Aurelianism. 18 

What is crucial here is the geographical context of this battle for and 
against the ancient authors. Witt seems to assume that the source of clas¬ 
sicism was France, which he sees as now challenging time-honoured Italian 
non-classicizing rhetorical practices. 19 But this constitutes only a partial 
reading of Boncompagno’s texts. Important too is the fact that Boncompagno 
presents himself as an innovator, revising the methods of his predeces¬ 
sors, to whom he constantly refers. The picture of rhetorical history as 
presented by Boncompagno is that he was attempting to replace tradi¬ 
tional classical teaching as hitherto practised in Italy; these time-honoured 
methods had been sanctioned and reinforced by the authority and pres¬ 
tige of the school of Orleans. Boncompagno’s self-advertisement as an 
innovator and a radical would be difficult to understand if Witt’s view 
of Italian education as dominated by the ars dictaminis in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury were the whole picture. In fact, as a result of the rise of dictamen in 
the twelfth century, culminating with Boncompagno in the early thir¬ 
teenth, traditional Italian educators, whose approach may have been rein¬ 
forced by Orleanist dictatores working in the papal curia, 20 now felt threatened 
and so attacked Boncompagno as the leading representative of the non- 


18 For textual references, see Black 2001 ( op.cit., above, n. 13), 192-3; see also Witt 1986 
(i op.cit., above, n. 17), passim. 

19 Witt 1988 [op.cit., above, n. 8), 45. 

20 Witt 1986 [op.cit., above, n. 17), 7-8, n. 16. 
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classical type of rhetoric; 21 in response, he presented himself as the leader 
of the educational innovators and radicals, singling out the school of 
Orleans as the bastion of traditional classicism. Boncompagno in fact is 
criticizing the traditional author-based approach to grammar and rhetoric 
which had long been practised in Italian ecclesiastical schools and which 
he now wanted to displace with a more rigidly practical training. The 
fact that Boncompagno strode forth as a modernizer onto the Italian edu¬ 
cational scene must mean that there had been a traditional educational 
establishment long in existence when he was writing. The reformers in 
Italian education at the turn of the thirteenth century were not the advo¬ 
cates of Orleanism so much as Boncompagno, Bene da Firenze or Guido 
Fava, who were displacing the traditional classically based educational 
approach of medieval Italy (and France). 

Boncompagno’s polemics show that classicism existed in Italian edu¬ 
cation at the end of the twelfth century, but one has to wonder whether 
this tendency was wholly or even mainly imported from France. Geoffrey 
of Vinsauf’s verse textbook on rhetoric, datable between 1208 and 1213, 
may reflect possible teaching activity in Italy; moreover, it was the most 
influential treatise on rhetorical style in Italian schools from the time of 
its publication to the end of the fifteenth century. But the kind of style 
he taught had nothing to do with classical prose, but rather represented 
an abstract elegance, intimately associated with the practice of the ars dic- 
taminis ; 22 indeed, Geoffrey quoted no classical examples in his work. Henry 
of Settimello’s famous elegy is the most significant piece of neo-classicizing 
Latin poetry written in Italy before Lovati and the emergence of Paduan 
humanism. It shows the direct influence of both Ovid’s poetry of exile 
as well as of Boethius’s Consolation. Echoes of Vergil and Horace are also 
evident; there are countless references to the classical world, while biblical 
allusions are rare. Henry’s stoic philosophy is possibly inspired by Seneca. 
What is particularly relevant is that Henry was drawn to the French Latin 
poets of the twelfth century, such as Walter of Chatillon, Alain of Lille 
and Matthew of Vendome, whose poetic techniques and stylistic eccentricites 
he appropriated. 23 The question is how Henry was drawn to this French 
material. Witt supposes that the ‘communication between France and 
Bologna must have been relatively intense in these years, because Walter’s 
Alexandras , from which Henry borrowed generously for stylistic purpose, 


21 For Boncompagno’s traditionalist critics, see Witt 1986 ( op.cit., above, n. 17), 1, n. 1. 

22 Black 2001 {op.cit., above, n. 13), 342-9. 

23 Montiverdi {op.cit., above, n. 16), 315-6. 
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had been composed only about a decade before the Elegta itself’. 24 However, 
it seems unlikely that Henry came into contact with this text at Bologna, 
where he had been a student: after his student days Henry rose up the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, only to be deprived of an important post, possibly 
by the Bishop of Florence—a loss which provided the stimulus for his 
poem. 25 If the date of the Elegy (1193), written in the wake of his displace¬ 
ment from high ecclesiastical office, is taken into account, Henry had prob¬ 
ably left Bologna to work in the diocese of Florence before the composition 
of Alexandreis (1182). Moreover, Henry’s knowledge of French poetry seems 
to have been unique in Italy during the twelfth and earlier thirteenth 
century: as Witt declares, ‘Henry joined the French poets in influencing 
a second Italian writer, Stefanardo di Vimercate, whose De controversia 
hominis et fortunae [ca. 1265] reflects both the mannerist style and French 
philosophical concerns. With only Henry and Stefanardo (d. 1297), one 
can hardly speak of a literary movement’. 26 Instead of evidence for the 
major influx of French classicism on Italy after 1180, Henry of Settimello 
is the proverbial exception to the rule. Communcation between Bologna 
and France cannot have been intense in this period, if Henry is the only 
example of Gallic neo-classicism before Stefanardo. 

Witt is right to identify the presence of French classicism in Italy in 
the second half of the twelfth century: there is the penetration of Orleanism 
into the papal chancery, the evidence of Henry’s Elegy and, most impor¬ 
tant, the testimony of Boncompagno. But it seems unconvincing to me 
that this tendency could have been transplanted onto barren Italian soil; 
indeed Witt himself gives evidence for continued classical study in twelfth- 
century Italy: 

Occasionally in the twelfth century, of course, one encounters instances of some 
knowledge of the ancient writers in northern and central Italy. Paul of Camaldoli’s 
Introductiones written in the last half of the century 27 . . . indicates Paul’s acquaintance 
with the standard Latin poets. [There is also] a twelfth-century Italian commentary 
on the De inventione . . . 28 


24 Witt 1988 [op.cit., above, n. 8), 49. 

25 Montiverdi [op.cit., above, n. 16), 315. 

26 Witt 1988 [op.cit., above, n. 8), 49. 

27 Le «Introductiones dictandi» di Paolo Camaldolese (testo inedito del sec. XII ex.), ed. V. Sivo, 
in: Studi e ricerche dell’Istituto di Latino, 3 (1980), 69-100. See also Le «Introductiones 
de notitia versificandi» di Paolo Camaldolese (testo inedito del xec. XII ex.), ed. V. Sivo, in: Studi 
e ricerche dell’Istituto di civilta classica cristiana medievale, 5 (1982), 119-49. 

28 G. C. Alessio, Brunetto Latini e Cicerone (e i dettatori), in: Italia medievale e umanistica, 
22 (1979), 125-6, cited by Witt 1988 [op.cit., above, n. 8), 66, n. 71. The following are 
some further twelfth-century Italian commented manuscripts of Ciceronian rhetorical texts 
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Indeed, according to Otto of Freising the Lombards in the first half of 
the twelfth century ‘retain the elegance of the Latin language.’ 29 A more 
credible hypothesis is that indigenous Italian classical grammatical studies, 
concentrated in ecclesiastical schools, were stimulated by this imported French 
classicism, producing a work such as Henry’s Elegy and Boncompagno’s 
radically negative reaction. The 41 twelfth-century Italian schoolbooks of 
classical Latin authors that I have been able to identify in Florentine 
libraries show no contemporary French influence; 30 these are explicit tes¬ 
timony to an indigenous and thriving Italian grammatical tradition in the 
twelfth century. 

Witt is correct to highlight French influence on Italy from the end of 
the twelfth century, but the principal import was not classicism. The bur¬ 
geoning Italian administrative, clerical, notarial, legal and academic classes 
could not be satisfied with the painfully slow traditional methods of artificial 
immersion in the authors; these were aspiring professionals with careers 
to pursue and quicker progress was needed. The ars dictaminis and rising 
legal studies of Italy during the twelfth century represented a practical 
and professional academic direction, requiring a correspondingly prag¬ 
matic and simplified underpinning in Latin at the secondary level. This 
was provided by the new Parisian logical school of grammar, developed 
by teachers such as William of Conches and particularly Petrus Helias. 
This systematic and logical approach to language, as created by the 
twelfth-century Parisian grammarians, did not remain an esoteric branch 
of higher learning in the middle ages; on the contrary, it was brought 
down to the humbler levels of the educational hierarchy in the most deci- 


that I have identified in Florentine libraries: Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 50.7 
(De inventione, Rhetorica ad Herennium), glossed by a later 12th c. hand; Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Pluteo 50.10 (De inventione, Rhetorica ad Herennium , Topica), partly written in a 
Beneventan hand (11/12th c.), partly in Caroline minuscule (12th c.), with 12th c. glosses 
in Caroline minuscule to the beginning of De inventione; Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Pluteo 50.43 (De inventione, Rhetorica ad Herennium ), 12th c. possibly first half, central Italy, 
with 12th c. glosses by the scribe to De inventione (this ms. contains a hitherto unidentified 
autograph ex libris of Poggio, visible only under ultraviolet light: [fol. 86r] Liber Poggii 
sec.‘ ap. FI. 1 lr. L. 2. S. 16 [the cost of the book is added by a later cursive hand]); 
Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Magliabechiano VI. 175 (De inventione, Rhetorica ad 
Herennium), with some possible 12th c. glosses. 

29 Tr. from Gesta Fiderici by U. Balzani, Early Chroniclers of Italy, and reprinted in J. B. 
Ross and M. McLaughlin (eds), The Portable Medieval Reader, New York 1949, 281. 

30 The only French influence I have been able to see in these books is a series of gram¬ 
matical exercises on changing cases of nouns and adverbs of place, using French place 
names and corresponding to some French verse glosses on Horace, but these date from 
the second half of the thirteenth century: see Black 2001 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 189, n. 91. 
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sive imaginable manner at the very turn of the thirteenth century. In 
1199, Alexander of Villedieu composed what must be one of the most 
influential and innovatory works in the history of education: Doctrinale. 
One aim of this textbook was to provide a practical substitute for Priscian’s 
Institutiones. Doctrinale had a further purpose in common with a number of 
other works composed at the turn of the thirteenth century: the displacement 
of the Roman classics from the school curriculum. This was not only an 
explicit objective of Doctrinale but also of Alexander’s Ecclesiale , where he 
emerged as a declared opponent of the school of Orleans, famous for its 
classicism. Alexander’s anti-classicism not only indicated a new direction 
for the literary side of the curriculum but also a new approach to the 
teaching of syntax in the classroom: the traditional method of immersion 
in the authors was to be put to one side, and replaced by grammar based 
on logic and philosophy. Alexander emerges not only as the arch-enemy 
of Orleans but also as the champion of the new philosophy’s home, Paris, 
where he had himself studied. 31 

Although Doctrinale and the other great French verse grammar, Evrard 
of Bethune’s Graecismus (1216), were both northern French works, they 
reached Italian schools rapidly in the thirteenth century. Conclusive evi¬ 
dence here comes from Italian grammars written in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 32 Pietro da Isolella’s Summa , datable to the thirteenth century, contains 
material taken from Doctrinale and Graecismus , as does Giovanni da Genoa’s 
Catholicon , completed in 1286. 33 Most important, however, is the testimony 
of the Piedmontese grammarian Mayfredo di Belmonte, who in 1225 
composed a grammar in Vercelli, giving it the title of Doctrinale , in imi¬ 
tation of and homage to Alexander of Villedieu. 34 This new style Parisian 
grammar imported to Italy corresponds in its anti-classicism to the con¬ 
temporary anti-classical Italian ars dictaminis of Boncompagno, Bene da 
Firenze and Guido Fava of the earlier thirteenth century. 

The early thirteenth century represented not a period of slowly rising 
classicism in Italy, but the collapse of traditional Italian classically based 
secondary education. An indication of the spin-off on the school cur¬ 
riculum from the professional direction of Italian higher education comes 
in a renowned French text of the early thirteenth century, Henri d’Andeli’s 
La bataille des.VII. ars: among the forces ranged against grammar and the 


31 For textual references, see Black 2001 (< op.cit., above, n. 13), 74-5. 

32 Black 2001 ( op.cit ., above, n. 13), 82-3. 

33 Black 2001 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 83-4. 

34 Black 2001 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 55, n. 131. 
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authors is rhetoric, marshalling many Lombard knights. 35 The Lombards 
following rhetoric rode together with dialectic, wounding many honest 
enemies from the authorial camp. 36 The authors are now abandoned in 
France; artisti and canonisti are removed from grammar’s jurisdiction. 
Bretons and Germans still are under grammar’s sway, but grammar would 
be throttled by the Lombards, given the chance. 37 

This collapse of classical education in thirteenth-century Italy is confirmed 
by my recently published survey of schoolbooks now housed in Florentine 
libraries. In comparison with the 41 manuscripts of classical Latin authors 
produced as schoolbooks in twelfth-century Italy, the figure for the next 
century drops to a total of only 10. 38 This pattern, to some extent, mir¬ 
rors the drop in overall numbers of classical manuscripts being produced 
in Europe as a whole in the thirteenth century, 39 but the extremity of 
the fall suggests that the shift away from the classics was particularly cat¬ 
aclysmic in Italian schools of the Duecento. 

While emphasizing the impact of French classicism on Italy after 1180, 
Witt himself provides evidence at the same time that classical studies were 
in decline in Italy during the first half of the thirteenth century: 

That no Italian commentary on an ancient author, the surest sign that the ancient 
author was being taught to students, can definitely be assigned to the period 1190- 
1250, raises the question of how extensively the ancient literary works were taught 
even after 1190, and even in Bologna. (35) 

Indeed, in place of the authors there now burgeoned practical manuals 
for the study of secondary Latin in thirteenth-century Italy, a genre which 
had hardly before existed south of the Alps. The thirteenth century saw 
the first great flowering of Italian grammatical studies; this was also a 
period in which many copies were made in Italy of Alexander’s Doctrinale 
and Evrard’s Graecismus. In some sense, the latter two works came to serve 
a dual purpose in thirteenth-century Italy: on the one hand, they rein¬ 
forced previous grammatical knowledge, providing rules and lists in an 
easily memorized verse format; on the other, they provided a type of sub¬ 
stitute for the study of the authors themselves, and were accordingly 


35 The Battle of the Seven Arts. A French poem by Henry d’Andeli , ed. L. Paetow, Berkeley 
1914, 43, w. 68-9. 

36 Ed. Paetow, 51, w. 224-5, 228-9. 

37 Ed. Paetow, 60, w. 444-9. 

38 Black 2001 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 192. 

39 See L. Reynolds (ed.), Texts and Transmission , Oxford 1983, XXVII, giving a drop of 
50% in the overall number of manuscripts cited in the book (from 280 to 140) between 
XIIc. and XIIIc. 
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glossed repeatedly in the traditional school manner, as soon as they made 
their appearance in Italy. 

If collapsing, not rising, classicism was the prevailing culture of Italian 
education in the early thirteenth century, how then can the emergence 
of humanism beginning with Lovato later in that same century be explained? 
Here Witt’s focus on the rise of Provencal and vernacular poetry in early 
thirteenth-century Italy is crucial. This period is famous for the rise of 
the Italian vernacular, and this movement corresponds exacdy to the anti¬ 
classicism characteristic of Italian grammar and rhetoric teaching in schools 
and universities at the same time. What Lovato’s humanism represented 
was a reaction against the overwhelming anti-classicism of the preceed- 
ing generations, as typified by vernacular and Provencal poetry: 

Lovato dei Lovati. . . implied that the popularity of vernacular poetry spurred him 
to write Latin poetry out of a spirit of competition. So he suggested in a letter that 
he wrote about 1290 to his friend, Bellino Bissolo, a Latin poet who, perhaps only 
for the purpose of argument, was apparendy willing to champion the vernacular 
against Lovato’s criticisms. Lovato told Bellino ... he had come across a singer. . . ‘bel¬ 
lowing the battles of Charlemagne and French exploits’ in French, ‘gaping in bar¬ 
barous fashion, rolling them out as he pleased, no part of them in their proper order, 
songs relying on no effort’. Nevertheless, the listeners had hung on every word. 

While recognizing the wisdom of maintaining the middle course between writing 
verses for the few and for the many, Lovato declared that ‘if you must err on one 
side, it should be on the side of daring’ . . . The obvious reference here was to his 
intention to write his poetry in Latin as opposed to the vernacular: 

Do you despise him [the courageous poet] because he believes that one must fol¬ 
low in the footsteps of the ancient poets ( veterum vestigia vatum )... I won’t change my 
mind. I stand fast, as is my habit, and I won’t correct the vice of my long disease. 

- This letter of ca. 1290 conveys the elitism of Lovato, who looked down on ver¬ 
nacular literature as inferior to Latin . . . Although the immediate antagonist was 
French poetry—Provencal poetry commonly enjoyed higher status—given Lovato’s 
loyalty to the veterum vestigia vatum , there can be no doubt that he considered Provencal 
poetry also inferior to Latin verse. More generally, the letter indicates the creative 
tension between vernacular and Latin poetry at the dawn of humanism and injects 
an element of competition into the mixture of causes leading to the rise of a new 
Latin poetry around 1250. (53-4) 

In short, I agree with Witt that there was a thriving classical grammatical 
culture prevalent in Italian ecclesiastical schools until the twelfth century. 
However, from that point I believe the evidence does not substantiate 
Witt’s picture of a rapid decline in classical education in Italy nor of a 
collapse of ecclesiastical grammar schools there during the twelfth century. 
On the contrary, the evidence suggests to me a coexistence during the 
twelfth century of a classically based grammar education in ecclesiastical 
schools together with a rising non-classical education focused on the ars 
dictaminis and professional study. At the turn of the thirteenth century, 
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these two conflicting approaches openly clashed, as is clear from the 
polemics of Boncompagno. The practical, non-classical emphasis quickly 
prevailed, bolstered as it was by the nascent universities, by the influx of 
new streamlined French-style grammar teaching methods and by the rise 
of the vernacular. I do agree with Witt that Lovato’s humanism was a 
reaction, one, however, which was not just against the vernacular but 
also opposed to the anti-classicism of the entire ‘secolo senza Roma’, to 
quote Toffanin, 40 or Texil des belles lettres 5 , in the words of Gilson. 41 

* * * 

Just as Witt’s picture of the cultural ambience in which humanism was 
born seems to require revision, so too does his view of the educational 
context in which early humanism grew. According to Witt 

it seems likely that by the middle decades of the thirteenth century, university courses 
in ancient literature were being offered at both Padua and Bologna, and perhaps 
also at Arezzo. (89) 

It is correct to suggest that there was a minimal amount of classics teach¬ 
ing subsisting in thirteenth-century Italy. This is confirmed by Witt’s ref¬ 
erence to a commentary on Persius made at Bergamo in 1253 and a 
copy of Horace, used as a schoolbook in Treviso during the second half 
of the thirteenth century. (89-90) Moreover, it has been known for more 
than fifty years that Geri d’Arezzo read Terence at school in Arezzo 
probably during the 1280s. 42 None of these scattered pieces evidence con¬ 
tradicts the view that the study of the classics had drastically declined in 
Italy since the thirteenth century, substantiated as it is by direct con¬ 
temporary testimony and by my recent survey of schoolbooks in Florentine 
libraries. Indeed, Witt seems at times to support this view, declaring that 
‘most of the earliest Italian humanists were autodidacts as far as classi¬ 
cal literature was concerned’ (133), although he does not seem to be 
entirely sure about this point, stating as well that ‘the young Lovato 
profited in the 1250s and 1260s from the revival of formal study of the 
ancient texts in the studio of Padua’ (95). 

In fact, Witt’s persuasive and perceptive discussion of Dante’s early edu¬ 
cation offers further testimony in favour of the view that there was min¬ 
imal teaching of the classics in thirteenth-century Italian grammar schools: 


40 II secolo senza Roma , in his Storm deWumamsmo dal XIII al XVI secob , Citta di Castello 1933. 

41 E. Gilson, Philosophie au Moyen Age, Paris 1962, 400-12. 

42 R. Weiss, II primo secob delVUmanesimo: Studi e testi , Rome 1949, 128. 
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We know nothing about Dante’s early education other than that Latini could have 
been his grammar-school master. Whether or not this was the case, Latini’s own 
dependence on intermediary sources for his frequent references to ancient poets in 
the Tresor underlines the general neglect of those poets in Florentine literary life and 
makes it probable that, if Dante was Latini’s pupil, then Dante did not study ancient 
poetry in grammar school. . . 

Passionately absorbed in developing his creative talents in composing vernacular 
poetry, Dante himself later implied that, until the death of Beatrice in June 1290, 
when he had been in his midtwenties, he had had little need for other intellectual 
stimulation. Overwhelmed by grief, it was then, he tells us in Convivio 11.12, that he 
turned to Boethius’s De consolatione philsophiae and Cicero’s De amicitia. But he encoun¬ 
tered difficulty in reading the Latin: 

“and it happened that first it was difficult for me to understand their meaning, 
but finally I entered into it as far as I could with the grammar [i.e. Latin] I had 
and a little of my native insight” (214-5). 

Witt’s picture of Dante’s weak Latin education in thirteenth-century 
Florence is echoed by Patrick Boyde, who, as paraphrased by Witt, 

divides Dante’s education into ‘two ages,’ in the first of which he was passionately 
devoted to vernacular poetry. In the five years after the death of Beatrice, he entered 
into the ‘second age,’ when he came to see that ‘speculation and contemplation. . . was 
man’s highest activity . . .’ Boyde identifies his turning for consolation to Cicero’s De 
amicitia and Boethius’s De consolatione philosophicle as the first phase of the ‘second age’. 
(216, n. 124) 

In my view, Witt, moreover, has successfully cleared up the interpreta¬ 
tive problems involved in Dante’s reference to his ‘lungo studio’ of Vergil 
in Inferno I, 82-83, by reference to Francesco Barberino’s view, articulated 
in 1313-15, that this ‘lungo studio’ may have meant that he ‘made notable 
progress in his study in a short time’ (220). 

What is unclear is whether this minimal teaching of the classics occurred 
at the level of higher or post-secondary education. In towns such Arezzo, 
Bologna and Padua, secondary grammar teaching was supervised by the 
university authorities; this practice goes back to the thirteenth century, 
and is evident, for example, in the famous Are tine university statutes of 
1255. 43 But this university umbrella does not mean that the teaching of 
classical authors was not at the secondary level, intended primarily to 
complete the education of grammar school boys. The first documents of 
a university appointment to read classical authors is Giovanni del Virgilio’s 
at Bologna in 1321 to teach Vergil, Statius, Lucan and Ovid; the elec¬ 
tion was made by the commune of Bologna and there is no mention of 
the Studium or university. Giovanni was simply appointed along with 
Bertolino Benincasa, the latter to teach rhetoric. It would be misleading 


43 See most recently, Black 1996 ( op.cit ., above, n. 9), 184-5. 
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to argue that this appointment was therefore independent of the university, 
as Bologna was of course the seat of one of Europe’s greatest studia gene- 
ralia. On the other hand, the authors were not normally included in the 
university curriculum in Italy until the fifteenth century; Giovanni del 
Virgilio’s activity here would constitute an uncharacteristic example in 
the Trecento, especially given that his teaching duties in Bologna were said 
to include rhetoric in a subsequent document. It could be argued that, 
rather than a university-level appointment, his post at Bologna resembled 
the work of a communal grammar teacher and auctorista , who also taught 
the authors and rhetoric to more advanced pupils, like, for example, Nofri 
di Giovanni da Poggitazzi at Colie Valdelsa in 1382, who ‘leggie Vergilio, 
Lucano et tucti altori, rector[ic]a et anche lo Dante, a chi volesse udirlo’. 44 

Witt goes on to suggest that there was little teaching of the classics at 
the grammar school level in central and northern Italy before the end of 
the fourteenth century (195-7). I have no doubt that this view is incor¬ 
rect, as there is substantial evidence showing that the revival of the clas¬ 
sics in Italian grammar schools goes back to the early fourteenth century. 
In a late twelfth-century manuscript of Lucan (Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Pluteo 35.15), a fourteenth-century hand (not very late) 
rewrote the original text and cleaned all the parchment, including the 
numerous notes of possession at the end of the manuscript: one of these 
erased ownership notes was ‘Iste Lucanus est <. . . e>lis <. . .> Magistri 
Andree’, suggesting the usual formula ‘morantis in scholis magistri’; pre¬ 
viously the book seems to have belonged to Maestro Andrea himself, 
judging from another note on lr: ‘Lucanus Magistri Andree’. In another 
Lucan, this time copied in the thirteenth century (Florence, Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, 546), there are a number of erased notes of possession, one 
of which speaks of ‘morantis in sc<. . .>’ (113v); these notes must go back 
to the fairly early Trecento, because they were covered by seven verses 
written in cancelleresca script, datable no later than the third quarter of 
the fourteenth century. In a manuscript of Ovid, copied at the end of 
the twelfth century (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 36.14), a note 
of possession on the final folio referring to Maestro Jacopo da Vigevano 
may even go back to the end of the thirteenth century. A Sallust copied 
in the twelfth century (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 89 inf. 
20.2) was later owned by a lawyer called Ognibene de Vedrotis , 45 who left 


44 Black 2001 ( op.cit ., above, n. 13), 201-2. 

45 Fol. 64v: Explicit liber Salustii D. Ugnibeni de Vedrotis iudicis. 
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not only ricordi of his various professional activities in 1349, 1351 and 
1352 (2v, 9v), including a period as a judicial rector in Pescia but also 
this possible indication of his own schooldays: ‘Require illud modicum 
istius primi libri in libro tuo Apostilorum domini dey, et principium secundi 
libri in Donato Magistri Guigardi optimi professoris.’ (32v) 46 This annota¬ 
tion refers to the teaching of early humanist, Maestro Guizardo da Bologna, 
who taught in his native city from 1289 to 1319 as well as in Florence 
from 1321 to 1322; it is possible that this Sallust came to Ognibene in 
the context of Guizardo’s teaching. There is also a clear North Italian, 
Lombard school Sallust in Florence (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
Ashburnham 900), dating from the early fourteenth century and bearing 
the following late-Trecento note of possession: ‘Est Marcholi de Pergamo 
qui legit in iscola Magistri <Bar>tolomei de Magna’ (13v), 47 as well as 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 36.5, a composite Metamorphoses 
copied in the thirteenth and at the turn of the fourteenth century (212r: 
Liber Magistri Peregrini de Pisis). Other early fourteenth-century school¬ 
books include a Horace (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 34.22) 
and a Valerius Maximus (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Pluteo 63.28). 

Particularly problematic is Witt’s view that in Florence the ‘first level 
of education was designed to provide students with training in reading 
and writing their own language’ (194), arguing ‘for the formal teaching 
of the vernacular in Florentine schools’ (193, n. 74). I am certain that 
the vernacular was not used at what must seem to us as the most obvi¬ 
ous point in the curriculum: the elementary stages of learning to read. 
All surviving elementary reading texts from Italy before 1500 are in 
Latin. 48 It may have been educationally problematic, if not impossible, to 
teach basic reading technique in a language without any fixed orthogra¬ 
phy, such as the Italian volgare before the sixteenth century. Indeed, in 
the middle ages and early Renaissance, Latin was regarded as an artificial, 
created, unchanging language, an ars suitable for teaching, whereas the 
vulgar languages were regarded as changeable, unstable, and literally as 
forms of babble, 49 learnt naturally but formally unteachable; only with 
triumph of the humanist view of Latin as itself a natural, historically 


46 This annotation, coming at end of the incomplete BC and acephalous BJ , indicates 
where to find the missing passages. 

47 Fol. 12v: Marcolo identifies himself as son of ‘Domini Michaelis de Pergamo’. 

48 See Black 2001 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 41-2. 

49 On changing conceptions of Latin and vernacular in the middle ages and Renaissance, 
see the important study by S. Rizzo, Petrarca, it latino e il volgare , in: Studi petrarcheschi, 
(1990), 8-40, who cites a wide range of texts and bibliography. 
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changing language in the sixteenth century could it become conceivable 
to teach fundamental language skills in the vernacular medium. It is 
important to remember the close association, even identification, of ars 
and teaching in the middle ages; Latin was teachable precisely because 
it was considered an artificial language, whereas teaching the vernacular 
was inconceivable because it was natural, not artificial, not an ars. A par¬ 
ticularly significant indication of exclusively Latinate elementary educa¬ 
tion, moreover, is the progressive structure of the elementary curriculum. 
Curriculum outlines throughout Italy specify a similar syllabus progress¬ 
ing from table to psalter to Donatus. The elementary curriculum would 
make little sense if vernacular devotional texts, for example, the seven 
penitential psalms, had been inserted as a preparation to read a demand¬ 
ing elementary Latin work such as Ianua. The fact that vernacular prayers 
and psalms exist in manuscript in no way indicates 50 that these were texts 
used to learn reading: an accurate reading of the Margherita Datini’s let¬ 
ter to her husband Francesco about the early reading of their daughter 
Tina at the turn of the fifteenth century, suggesting that the seven psalms 
were no longer synonymous with the psalter by the turn of the fifteenth 
century, is concrete evidence that collections of the seven psalms, whether 
in the vernacular or in Latin, were not used as psalters to teach read¬ 
ing. 51 The evidence for an entirely latinate reading syllabus in fourteenth 
and fifteenth-century Italy, therefore, seems conclusive. 52 


50 As suggested by P. Gehl, A Moral Art. Grammar, society, and culture in Trecento Florence, 
Ithaca N.Y. 1993, 36: ‘penetential psalms in Tuscan volgare, for example, are known in 
many manuscripts and would be among the first popular products of Italian printing presses 
in the 1470s. Reading and writing masters would surely have thought it useful for begin¬ 
ners to learn to read such texts in the vernacular’. 

51 See Black 2001 (< op.cit ., above, n. 13), 38-9. 

52 Nevertheless, Gehl 1993 [op.cit., above, n. 50), 32, says that, for the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, the ‘evidence that some schooling was entirely in the vernacular is sketchy but incon¬ 
trovertible’, citing as evidence a document published by Ronald Witt, Hercules at the Crossroads: 
The Life, Works, and Thought of Coluccio Salutati, Durham N.C. 1983, 31, n. 13 regarding the 
communal schoolmaster in Buggiano in 1372: ‘[the commune] possit pro eius salario sibi 
stantiare, si docebit gramaticam, libros quinquaginta et, si non doceret gramaticam, libros 
vigintiquinque.’ Witt, Hercules, 31, takes this passage to mean that ‘local schoolmasters 
employed by these rural communes often did not know Latin’. Gehl’s interpretation, 32-3, 
is: ‘[. . .] in the case of the Buggiano statutes [.. .] the city fathers provided for a stipend 
of 50 lire for a schoolmaster who could teach grammatica and 25 lire if the only one avail¬ 
able could not offer such instruction [. . .] The master who could not teach grammatica but 
who could teach reading and writing was surely not teaching in Latin.’ A more accurate 
translation of the Latin text is: [the commune] can authorize payment to him [namely, 
the teacher], if he will teach grammar, of 50 lire, and if he were not teaching grammar, 
of twenty-five lire. Gehl takes the passage to mean that a teacher would be paid accord¬ 
ing to his abilities: more if he knew Latin, less if not. But since the text is not about 
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Nevertheless, Witt has continued to argue in favour of the vernacular 
as a medium for teaching reading in early Renaissance Florence, 53 putting 
forward three possible pieces of concrete evidence. Firsdy, he notes that 
some vernacular versions of the Latin classics ‘appear in manuscripts as 
if they were used for teaching purposes, with the text in the middle and 
commentaries and notes in the wide margins or between the lines’. 54 
Secondly, he says that ‘Florentine vernacular verses on the ABCs ascribed 
to a certain Guidotto exist for the fourteenth century, suggesting a direct 
link with instruction in the tavola \ 55 Thirdly, he points to a collection of 
vernacular texts (Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Gaddi 193) which ‘served 
as a vernacular parallel to short Latin texts such as the Disticha [Catonis] 
and Dittochaeon 56 used at the grammar school level’ (103). 57 I remain uncon¬ 
vinced. Firstly, translated commentaries sometimes accompanied Latin 
texts (e.g. excerpts from William of Conches’s commentary on Boethius 
were translated and copied into the margins of Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, Pluteo 23 dxt. 11) 58 but the translations do not seem to have 
been used for teaching. 59 Commentaries were mechanically translated 
along with texts from commentated Latin versions (see e.g. Biblioteca 
Riccardiana, 1338 (translation of Henry of Settimello, Elegia) 84v ff.) but 
this kind of vernacular mechanical translation of texts does not indicate 
teaching or a school context, any more than the mechanical copying of 
Latin commentaries. Secondly, Maestro Guidotto’s alphabetic rhyming 
couplets (for another ms. not mentioned by Witt, see Florence, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, II.II.68, 239r-v) call to mind the opposite of read¬ 
ing in the vernacular: oral, not written, teaching of the alphabet (a type 
of alphabetic nursery rhyming). Thirdly, as Witt acknowledges, the text 
of Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Gaddi 193 cannot itself be a school¬ 
book, given that it is written in mercantesca script (hardly found in school¬ 
books) and is an unused copy; he goes on to speculate that there is ‘a 
strong probability that the Gadd. 193 represents volgare collections which 


whether the teacher can, but whether he does, teach grammatica (Latin), the subject of the 
passage is the level at which he will be teaching, not his linguistic capacities. 

53 What did Giovannino read and write? Literacy in early Renaissance Florence , in: I Tatti Studies, 
6 (1995), 83-114. 

54 Ibid, 83-4. 

55 Ibid, 102. 

56 On these texts, see Black 2001 ( op.cit , above, n. 13), 173 ff. 

57 Witt 1995 {op.cit., above, n. 53), 103. 

58 See R. Black and G. Pomaro, Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy in Italian Medieval and 
Renaissance Education: schoolbooks and their glosses in Florentine libraries , Florence 2000, 86, 239ff. 

59 Ibid, 310, n. 522. 
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were so used and subsequendy disappeared from wear and tear 5 . 60 However, 
the assumption that this book was the work of schoolboys is uncertain: 
the owners are not identified as attending schools, and the hand of the 
copyist recalls not a school context but the vernacular ambience of devo¬ 
tional codices from the mid-fourteenth century. 

* * * 

Witt considers humanism as in essence a secular movement, involved in 
literary and philological activities distinct from the Christian tradition. For 
him, humanism was bom when Lovato succeeded in returning to antique 
verse style as practised by the great Roman pagan poets; he himself 
showed no particular religious inclinations, nor did Albertino Mussato, 
his successor as the leader of the movement, until the end of his life. In 
Witt’s view, Petrarch was an aberration, as was Salutati: their attempts 
to integrate humanism and Christianity were not entirely successful, and 
with the rise of early Ciceroniansm under the leadership of Leonardo 
Bruni, humanism shed its artificially Christian inclinations and returned 
to a less volatile and internally contradictory secular movement. Witt sug¬ 
gests that Christian humanism made a genuine return only with Valla 
and his generation in the mid-fifteenth century. 

There is much to recommend this approach: it would be hard to find 
a group of writers and intellectuals less outspoken about their Christian 
affiliations than the practitioners of the ars dictaminis and so it is convinc¬ 
ing to find that their immediate professional successors, the first human¬ 
ists, were also lacking in deeper Christian sentiments. In fact, it was not 
only the dictatores who, as forerunners of the humanists, showed little 
explicit interest in the Christian tradition. The grammatical tradition, as 
embodied in the studies of grammar teachers in medieval Italy, was also 
notably indifferent to Christian sources. In my recent book on the gram¬ 
mar curriculum in medieval and Renaissance Italy, I found that the explic¬ 
itly named authorities in manuscript glosses were ‘overwhelmingly literary/ 
grammatical/philological’ in character. ‘The entire list includes only three 
authorities in theology: Boethius, Augustine and Jerome. Old and New 
Testaments are both near the bottom.’ 61 Similarly, in my recent study of 
manuscript glosses to Boethius’s Consolation in medieval and Renaissance 
grammar schools, I found that the only theological authority to emerge 


60 Witt 1995 (< op.cit ., above, n. 53), 104. 

61 Black 2001 (op.cit., above, n. 13), 303. 
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was Augustine, and that he lagged behind Seneca, Ovid, Cicero and 
Horace. 62 In Boethius glosses, the Bible made a better showing than in 
glosses to literary texts, but it seems clear that the overall character of 
Boethius glosses was literary/philological, not philosophical/theological. 

The evidence emerging from Witt’s study of the early humanists, as 
well as from my work on grammar school glossing, confirms Kristeller’s 
picture of the Renaissance and humanism as showing 

the steady and irresistible growth of nonreligious intellectual interests which were not 
so much opposed to the content of religious doctrine, as rather competing with it 
for individual and public attention. This was nothing fundamentally new, but rather 
a matter of degree and of emphasis. The Middle Ages was certainly a religious epoch, 
but it would be wrong to assume that men’s entire attention was occupied by reli¬ 
gious, let alone by theological, preoccupations... I am convinced that humanism was 
in its core neither religious nor antireligious, but a literary and scholarly orientation 
that could be and, in many cases, was pursued without any explicit discourse on reli¬ 
gious topics by individuals who otherwise might be fervent or nominal members of 
one of the Christian churches . . . 63 

Witt distinguishes between genuine Christian humanists, such as Petrarch 
and Salutati, and those whose adherence to Christianity hardly penetrated 
their humanism to any significant degree, such as Lovato and Bruni. Again, 
this is further demonstration of the soundness of Kristeller’s approach: 

Confining the term humanism, according to the Renaissance meaning of the words 
humanist and humanities, to the rhetorical, classical, and moral concerns of the 
Renaissance humanists, regardless of the particular philosophical or theological opin¬ 
ions held by individual humanists, and of the theological, philosophical, scientific, or 
juristic training which individual scholars may have combined with their humanist 
education, we might choose to call Christian humanists all those scholars who accepted 
the teachings of Christianity and were members of one of the churches, without nec¬ 
essarily discussing religious or theological topics in their literary or scholarly writings. 
By this standard, practically all Renaissance humanists, before and after the Reformation, 
were Christian humanists, since the alleged cases of openly pagan or atheistic con¬ 
victions are rare and dubious. But it is probably preferable to use the term Christian 
humanism in a more specific sense, and to limit it to those scholars with a human¬ 
ist classical and rhetorical training who explicitly discussed religious or theological 
problems in all or some of their writings. 64 

Where I should to some extent part from Kristeller and Witt is in their 
insistence that the roots of the Renaissance were essentially non-Christian. 
For Witt, Renaissance humanism was born, as has been already seen, 


62 Black and Pomaro 2000 ( op.cit ., above, n. 58), 6-8. 

63 Kristeller, Paganism and Christianity in his Renaissance Thought. The Classic, Scholastic, and 
Humanist Strains , New York 1961, 72, 74-5. 

64 Ibid, 86. 
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when Lovato attempted to recapture the poetic style of the ancients. 
Similarly, Kristeller wrote that the 

view. . . that Renaissance humanism was in its origin a religious movement, or even 
a religious reaction against certain antireligious tendencies in the Middle Ages, seems 
to me equally wrong or exaggerated. 65 

In a paper which I published in 1995, I believe I demonstrated that the 
idea of the Renaissance as a rebirth of a time of light as opposed to a 
preceding darker period was related to discussions of ecclesiology in the 
middle ages. 66 In particular, Petrarch’s ideas of ancient and modern his¬ 
tory were developed explicidy from historical schemes about the primi¬ 
tive and modern periods of church history in which the Donation of 
Constantine provided the crucial turning point. 67 Moreover, I showed, I 
think, that Petrarch’s linking of religious and cultural history was carried 
on by many later humanists and persisted throughout the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 68 In view of this new evidence, it seems to me that Kristeller and 
Witt go too far in dismissing the religious implications of the Renaissance’s 
early development. Although a key early humanist such as Bruni may 
not have written explicitly religious or Christian texts, it is hard to believe 
that when he talked about the revival of the arts 69 he could have been 
unaware of the powerful and inherent link between the decline of antique 
classicism and the decay of the early church which had been developed 
so powerfully by Petrarch and then echoed soon afterwards by Florentine 
writers such as Boccaccio and Filippo Villani. 70 What I am saying is that 
the ideology of the Renaissance, as created by Petrarch, was potently 
linked to the ideal of the revival of the primitive and apostolic church; 
in this basic sense, therefore, it is hard to agree that humanism was an 


65 Kristeller 1961 ( op.cit ., above, n. 63), 74. 

66 R. Black, The Donation of Constantine: a new source for the concept of the Renaissance ?, in: 
Alison Brown (ed.), Language and Images of Renaissance Italy , Oxford 1995, 51-85. 

67 Ibid., 64-9. 

68 Ibid., 69-77. 

69 E.g. in his Life of Petrarch , translated into English in Ross and McLaughlin (eds), The 
Portable Renaissance Reader , New York 1978, 128. 

70 Black 1995 {op.cit., above, n. 66), 78. Bruni’s fellow Aretine, Domenico di Bandino, 
made a similar link: see ibid., 78, n. 98. It is also interesting that one of Bruni’s fellow 
early Giceronians, Pierpaolo Vergerio, who in Witt’s book appears as a secular humanist 
(383: ‘his writings give little evidence of deep religious commitment’), actually wrote a pan¬ 
egyric of the primitive church in an oration pleading for the end of the Great Schism and 
delivered in 1406: see Pro redintegranda uniendaque ecclesia ad Romanos cardinales oratio tempore 
schismatis in consistorio habita, a. 1406, novembri, ed. C. A. Combi, in: Archivio storico per 
Trieste, l’lstria e il Trentino, 1 (1881-2), 360-74. 
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inherently secular movement. Humanism may have begun along a ‘non¬ 
religious’ path, but it took an irreversibly Christian direction under the 
reins of Petrarch, when he created the ideology of the Renaissance in 
terms of a contrast between antiquity and modern times with the divid¬ 
ing line provided by the Donation of Constantine. 

* * * 

For Witt, humanism was in essence a literary phenomenon; the social 
and particularly the political ideas of the humanists were secondary con¬ 
cerns. This is a refreshing approach, especially in the wake some twen¬ 
tieth-century scholarship, which tended to place the political implications 
of humanism in the historical limelight. Most influential here was the the¬ 
ory of ‘civic humanism’, a label invented by Hans Baron in 1925 to 
describe what he believed to have been a decisive moment of change in 
Western thought: from the contemplative, monarchical emphasis of the 
middle ages to the active, republican ideals of the Renaissance and beyond. 
However, it is now commonly accepted that Bruni, like Salutati 71 before 
him, was an apologist for the oligarchic regime in Florence instituted after 
1382; Bruni and many of his compatriots were not the idealistic and 
patriotic republicans portrayed by Baron. 72 Eliminating Baron’s claim to 
have found the moment of transition from medieval to modern thought 
reduces ‘civic humanism’ to a more or less fleeting ideology, fashioned 
from pre-existing traditions of political ideas. It is misleading to call these 
apologetics ‘civic humanism’: it is well known from Kristeller’s work that 
humanism did not constitute a philosophy, 73 and so any civic variety of 
humanism could not involve a new direction for humanist thought. It is 
a misunderstanding of the nature of humanism to see it as an evolving 
series of philosophical outlooks: humanism was not a developing philos¬ 
ophy but rather a rhetorical/philological approach and method. The 
quantity of pro-monarchical works (for example, ‘mirror of princes’ tracts) 
far outweighs genuinely pro-republican productions during the Renaissance, 
a fact hardly surprising in a period which saw the withering and virtual 
demise of the Italian communal tradition. Medieval scholastic thought, 


71 See R. Black, The political thought of the Florentine chancellors , in: The Historical Journal, 
29 (1986), 991-1003. 

72 See J. Hankins (ed.), Renaissance Civic Humanism , Cambridge 2000, esp. the articles by 
J. Najemy and M. Hornqvist; A. Field, Leonardo Bruni, Florentine traitor? Bruni, the Medici and 
an Aretine conspiracy of 1437 , in: Renaissance Quarterly, 51 (1998), 1109-50. 

73 Kristeller 1944-45 (< op.cit ., above, n. 1). 
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on both sides of the Alps, could be richly republican, anti-monarchical 
and favourable to active political participation. Notable here are not only 
familiar figures such as Marsilius, Ptolemy of Lucca and Aquinas, but 
also others rarely encountered in this context, such as Nicole Oresme, 
John of Paris, Engelbert of Admont and William of Ockham. 74 ‘Civic 
humanism’ is a misnomer: most Renaissance political thought was not 
civic, and much medieval and Renaissance civic thought was not humanist. 

For Witt, on the other hand, the heart of humanism’s early development 
is the emergence of a classical prose style and particularly of Ciceronianism. 
There can be no doubt that Witt’s emphasis here is historically correct. 
Despite the early poetic predelictions of Lovato, Mussato and even the 
younger Petrarch, prose soon became the overriding preoccupation of 
humanists; almost all humanists wrote Latin prose, whereas only a minority 
attempted Latin verse. What united the vast majority of humanists was 
not a particular political philosophy or even any special interest in politics 
or political thought, but rather an attempt to revive classical prose style. 
Baron’s concentration on humanist political ideas is an anachronistic dis¬ 
tortion of the humanists’ actual interests and activities. Politics and polit¬ 
ical thought loomed larger in the twentieth century than latinity, but in 
the Renaissance it was just the opposite. It is perhaps Witt’s most significant 
achievement to have at last restored the proper balance between the lit¬ 
erary and political sides of Renaissance humanism. 

* * * 

Ronald Witt’s ‘In the Footsteps of the Ancients’ is a wide-ranging synthesis of 
his own copious earlier research and writings, as well as of a massive 
amount of other scholarly literature. He adds to this existing material a 
detailed stylistic analysis of key examples of medieval and particularly 
early humanist poetry and prose. Out of this material he fashions a stim¬ 
ulating and provocative interpretation of the origins of humanism and its 
subsequent development. It detracts from the interpretative originality of 
Witt’s achievement for him to suggest that he is the first scholar seriously 
to consider the generations before Petrarch as genuine humanists rather 
than pre-humanists (18-21). In fact, Roberto Weiss entitled his classic 
book, published in 1949, II primo secolo deWumanesimo , while Kristeller wrote 
that ‘Petrarch was not the father of humanism, nor the first humanist, 


74 J. Blythe, “Civic humanism” and medieval political thought , in: Hankins 2000 (op.cit., above, 
n. 72), 30-74. 
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but merely the first great representative of a movement that had begun 
at least one generation before his time’. 75 Although I do not agree with 
several of Witt’s interpretations, nevertheless it is undeniable that this 
book is a major contribution to the field of humanist studies, and that it 
will stimulate further fruitful discussion and research. 

University of Leeds 
School of History 


75 Kristeller 1964 (op.cit., above, n. 5), 162. 
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Walter Berschin, Biographie und Epochenstil im lateinischen Mittelalter. IV. Ottonische Biographie. 
Das hohe Mittelalter, 920-1220 n. Chr. Erster Halbband, 920-1070 n. Chr. Anton 
Hiersemann Verlag, Stuttgart 1999 XTV & 272 S. ISBN 3 7172 9102 (Quellen und 
Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, Band 12,2) 

Ebenso wie in den vorhergehenden Banden fallt bei der Lektiire des neuesten Teils (IV, 
erster Halbband) von Berschins fesselnd geschriebener Biographie und Epochenstil im lateini¬ 
schen Mittelalter auf, dass es kaum eine literarische Gattung gibt, in der die traditionsge- 
bundenen Elemente (im allgemeinen Aufbau und in zahlreichen Einzelheiten) eine grossere 
Rolle spielen als in der spatantiken und mittelalterlichen Biographie. TrefFsicher weiss der 
Autor darzulegen, wie sich den vetera allmahlich auch nova zugesellen, sowohl in inhaltlicher 
Hinsicht als in der literarischen Form. Er weist beispielsweise darauf hin (S. 128), dass die 
Vita (I) S. Uodalrici von Gerhard von Augsburg erstmals im allemannischen Raum eine 
Biographie reprasentiert, die das Ergebnis stadtischer, nicht klosterlicher Kultur ist, und 
er betont (S. 212), dass Adam von Bremen erstmals im Mittelalter in dieser Literaturform 
die Vorziige und Schwachen einer Person (Bischof Adalbert von Hamburg-Bremen) mit 
gleicher Aufmerksamkeit bedacht hat. 

Im vierten Band beschreibt Berschin zuerst die beklagenswerte Lage, in der sich die 
lateinische Literatur im Abendlande zwischen 920 und 960 n. Chr. befand, einer Zeit, in 
der die AngrifFe der Wikinger, Sarazenen und Ungam schwere Not fiber Europa gebracht 
hatten. Die Biographie, stellt er Fest, wusste sich auch damals noch einigermassen zu 
behaupten. DarauF entwickelte sie sich ein Jahrhundert lang als die fiihrende Literaturgattung, 
wie sie das auch in der Merowingerzeit gewesen war. Der Schwerpunkt lag zunachst in 
Mitteleuropa, im zwolften Jahrhundert traten jedoch Frankreich und England aus dem 
Schatten hervor. 

Im spezifischen Vokabular des Mittelalters kennt Berschin sich vorziiglich aus, was seinen 
Niederschlag geFunden hat in mancher beachtenswerter Bemerkung iiber prazise Wort- 
bedeutungen. Kunsthistorisch wichtig sind zum Beispiel Folgende Bemerkungen; omamenta 
ecclesiae bezeichnet den ‘Kirchenschatz’ (S. 146), nicht allgemein die ‘Inneneinrichtung’; 
wahrend man fur lucida (S. 145) in den Lexika Ubersetzungen findet wie 'lychni dependentes 
ex laquearibus\ ‘lustre’, ‘lampe’, ‘candelabre’ (andere Versuche: ‘Glasgemalde’, ‘Fenster’), 
bietet Berschin die richtige Ubersetzung ‘Apsis’, unter Hinweis auF Isidorus, Etymologm 
15,8,7. Es ist eine fachmannisch bereitete lanx satura, welche Berschin uns auFtischt. Feinsinnige 
Charakterisiemngen der verschiedenen Perioden, eingehende Beschreibungen der Latinitat 
der wichtigsten Autoren und viele sachkundige Hinweise auF Topoi und traditionelle 
Elemente sind auch in diesem Band wieder in reichem Mass zu finden. Zu korrigieren ist 
eine Stelle (S. 144), wo Berschin anlasslich einer Stelle in der Vita (I) S. Uodalrici von 
Gerhard von Augsburg bemerkt: ‘In griechischen Majuskeln ist am AnFang das Nomen 
sacrum XPYE0Y hypergrazisierend (Y statt I, 0 statt T) wiedergegeben (prol. 2).’ Er mochte 
also ‘Christi’ lesen, in griechischen Buchstaben geschrieben. Es handelt sich hier jedoch 
um eine gelaufige Kiirzung dreier Nomina sacra, wobei eine Anderung fiberflfissig ist: 
XP(ujto<;) Y(io)Z 0(eo)Y (‘Christus, Sohn Gottes’). Man vergleiche zum Beispiel (MP 0Y, 
‘Mutter Gottes’), das sich sowohl in HandschriFten als auch auF Mosaiken findet. 

Richtig weist Berschin als Quelle fur Iotsald, Vita S. Odibnis 1,13 (S. 246) auf Suetonius, 
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Vita Augusti 28,3 hin: invenisse latericium et reliquisse marmoreum. Was Kaiser Augustus von Rom 
gesagt hat, sagt Odilo von Cluny. Hier ist die Ubersetzung zu korrigieren: latericium ist 
nicht ‘holzern’, sondern ‘aus Ziegeln’. Um noch einige bewusst verwendete traditioneUe 
Elemente hervorzuheben: wie Abraham {Gen. 23,4) von sich selbst sagt: Advena sum et pere- 
grinus apud vos, bezeichnet sich Adam von Bremen in Widmungsbrief der Gesta Hammaburgensis 
eeclesiae pontificum ebenfalls als einen Fremden (S. 212). Eine Stelle aus der Wiboradavita 
(c. 33) scheint an das Gleichnis vom barmherzigen Samariter zu erinnern (S. 123 semi- 
necem relinquentes discesserunt neben Luk. 10,30 abierunt semivivo relicto ; auch plagis impositis hat 
hier eine Parallele). Der Text in der Wiboradavita ist jedoch bewusst mit anderen Worten 
stilisiert worden. 

Als Johannes Canaparius in seiner Biographie des Bischofs Adalbert von Prag (c. 8) die 
Formulierung augustus melior bono patre verwendet (S. 163), findet er sein Modell in der klas- 
sischen Dichtung: Horatius, Carm. 1,16,1 o matre pulchra Jilia pulchrior. Ein Echo klingt nach 
in der Adalbertpassion (II) c. 1 von Brun von Querfurt: maior Jilius ex parentibus magnis (S. 169) 
und weiter noch zweimal am Schluss derselben Stelle: Bonus pater, sed melior mater, optimus 
qui nascitur ex ipsis; und: pulcra facie, sed pulcrior spiritu. 

Zu bemerken ist auch, dass das von Petrus Damiani am Anfang der Vorrede zur Vita 
S. Romualdi verwendete Wortspiel mundus immundus (S. 264) sich in den chrisdichen Schriften 
seit Augustinus findet. Vgl. zum Beispiel Roswitha Klinck, Die lateinische Etymologie des 
Mittelalters (Medium Aevum, Philologische Studien 17), Mfinchen 1970, S. 117F.; J. Werner, 
Lateinische Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters , Darmstadt 1966, S. 72 (M 82) Mundus 
laude caret nec mundo nomine claret, Venantius Fortunatus, Carmina 3, 23a, 11 (Ausg. Leo, S. 
74): inlecebris mundi mundus ; ibid. 4,6,3 (S. 84): Sed quia tu mundus nec sint tibi crimina mundi. 
In Abbo, Passio S. Eadmundi c. 12 (S. 229) antwortet das abgeschlagene Haupt des Konigs 
auf die Frage der suchenden Leute ‘Wo bist du’: Her, her, her, quod interpretatum Latinus sermo 
exprimit: Hie, hie, hie. Das hie, hie, hie in einem wunderbaren Kontext konnte ein Echo sein 
von der Weise, in der Paulinus von Mailand {Vita Ambrosii 51; vgl. auch Orosius, Hist. 
7,36,7) die Erscheinung des verstorbenen Bischofs Ambrosius beschreibt, der Mascezel deut- 
lich macht, dass dieser eben an der Stelle, wo er dreimal mit seinem Stab den Boden 
schlagt {ait: ‘Hie, hie, hie’, signans locum) uber seinen Bruder Gildo siegen wird (Hinweis 
A. Bastiaensen). 

Am Ende des zweiten Halbbandes wird die Auswahl literarisch und historisch bedeu- 
tender lateinischer Biographien in Gruppen, die Zeittafel, das Verzeichnis der zitierten 
Handschriften und das Namenregister zu finden sein. Das monumentale Werk ist mit dem 
jetzt erschienenen Halbband wieder seiner Vollendung naher gekommen. 

Nijmegen G.J.M. Bartelink 


Dag Nikolaus Hasse (ed.), Abaelards “Historia calamitatum”. Text — Ubersetzung — literaturwis- 
senschaftliche Modellanalysen. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin-New York 2002. ISBN 
3-11-017012-4. 


Abelard’s Historia calamitatum has never ceased to provoke the interest of readers from a 
wide range of disciplinary and national backgrounds. For centuries, this text has been seen 
as presenting Abelard as the archetypal ‘modern’ figure—a rebel against the authority of 
tradition, who anticipates the individualism of modernity. Just as famous is the exchange 
of letters between Heloise and Abelard, always attached to this autobiographical narrative 
in the manuscript tradition. The long history of scholarly controversy surrounding these 
texts itself testifies to their key role in any debate about the character of twelfth-century 
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culture and its relationship to modernity. This new volume, edited by Dag Hasse, pro¬ 
vides a welcome contribution to a new stage in this debate. It brings together essays by 
a new generation of younger German scholars, interested in applying a variety of literary 
perspectives to a familiar text, presented in both a Latin edition (based on that of Monfrin, 
with only essential elements of the critical apparatus retained) and a German translation 
of the Historia calamitatum (although not, unfortunately, of the other letters). The volume 
provides an excellent teaching tool that presents not only Abelard’s Latin text, but a range 
of contemporary perspectives on a narrative that has never lost its topicality. 

In his introduction, Hasse notes that all the contributors move away from the hotly 
debated issues of authenticity, that agitated scholars so much in the 1970s and early 1980s. 
He argues that they rest on a ‘new consensus’ that the body of letters betrays traces of a 
‘Gesamtkomposition’ that comes from the time of Abelard and Heloise, in which the 
Historia calamitatum was originally conceived by Abelard as an independent composition, 
but was then attached to a corpus of letters, preserved within the monastic tradition of 
the Paraclete (Hasse, p. viii). Hasse does not claim to unify these perspectives in his intro¬ 
duction, other than to suggest that they all consider the Abelard-Heloise correspondence 
in terms of literary models. Implicit to all the essays in this volume is a desire to move 
away from conventional attempts to read these texts in terms of authorial intention or 
subjective individuality. The collection provides a fascinating insight into the concerns of 
a newer generation of German literary theorists in their reading of one of the most cel¬ 
ebrated texts of the twelfth century, all shaped in one way or another by the concerns of 
post-structuralism. By looking for models rather than individuality, they hope to make evi¬ 
dent the complexity of a medieval text too often reduced to stereotyped cliches. 

While the volume is explicitly concerned only with the Historia calamitatum , a number 
of essays cannot avoid dealing with the rest of the Heloise-Abelard correspondence. This 
is particularly the case with the chapter of Markus Asper on ‘Rezeptionsasthetik’. Asper 
argues that the correspondence was intended to provide a ‘Foundation book’ for the sis¬ 
ters (and perhaps monks) of the Paraclete, into which inauthentic intimate dialogue has 
been included to present an exemplum about the monastic life, the letters of Heloise serv¬ 
ing to provide a model of monastic conversion. The difficulty with any attempt to estab¬ 
lish the ‘original’ function of the Historia calamitatum is that the only known reader of this 
text in the twelfth century was Heloise. Even more problematic is that the earliest man¬ 
uscripts of the correspondence only start to circulate in the late thirteenth century outside 
a monastic milieu. While the argument that the correspondence as a whole functioned as 
a ‘Foundation book’ at the Paraclete, previously raised by scholars like Waddell, Luscombe 
etc., is a reasonable one, the question remains as to whether the letters as a whole were 
originally written as a single composition, when so many issues are left unresolved. To 
argue that the correspondence presents a monastic model of the religious life risks impos¬ 
ing a single uniform category on a dialogue that brims with tension between subtly different 
models of religious life, of Abelard and Heloise respectively. 

The chapter of Frank Bezner is more satisfying in drawing on the thought of Michel 
Foucault to explain the polemical context of the construction of self in the Historia calami¬ 
tatum. Part of the strength of Bezner’s analysis is that it situates the ascetic argument of 
Abelard’s narrative within the context of his wider argument in the sermons about the 
imitation of Christ and the rejection of the world, without making any problematic claims 
about Heloise. Of particular interest is the way Benzer traces Abelard’s understanding of 
exemplum as providing a basis for his controversial Christology, his doctrine that Christ pro¬ 
vides the supreme example through which we are drawn to the love of God. While Foucault 
himself never devoted as much attention to the Middle Ages, as to the ancient and mod¬ 
em periods, Benzer’s article brilliantly shows the contribution that can be made by apply¬ 
ing his insights about the construction of the self to medieval texts. 

The chapter included as an example of ‘Gender Studies’ is a paper by Astrid Breith 
on gender construction in the Historia calamitatum and associated letters. It is perhaps reveal- 
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ing, that an English phrase should be preserved by the editor to refer to a mode of analy¬ 
sis that seems to have a far more slender hold in the German academy than it has in 
North America, where feminist discourse has had a greater impact on medieval studies, 
and on study of Abelard and Heloise in particular. Breith’s chapter treats ‘Heloise’ as a 
literary fiction within the correspondence. Her argument is at its most convincing when 
referring to Abelard, for whom there is a very clear gendered natural order, in which 
male rules over female, as spirit rules over flesh. Whether the letters of Heloise simply 
collaborate in this construction, or question this construction (as much North American 
scholarship, not discussed by Breith, has done) is another matter. 

Luc Deitz offers as an example of rhetorical analysis a detailed examination of Abelard’s 
account in the Historia calamitatum (Monfrin, 11. 280-424) of his affair with Heloise, culmi¬ 
nating in his castration. He convincingly demonstrates that although a logician rather than 
rhetorician by training, Abelard employed to the full a gamut of rhetorical devices to cre¬ 
ate a powerfully dramatic account. Rather different is the ‘literary psychology’ approach 
of Hannes Frick, who explores the role of Abelard’s need to overcome the trauma of cas¬ 
tration, or at least to display how he has done so in the Historia calamitatum. Frick does 
not deny the difficulty of applying concepts developed in dealing with the therapy of liv¬ 
ing subjects to a literary text. His reading makes a good case for taking seriously Abelard’s 
allusions to the stigma of castration as symptomatic of profound trauma. 

The chapter of Dag Hasse presents itself as ‘Kulturwissenschaft (New Historicism)’. He 
relates Heloise’s argument about rejecting marriage, both as reported by Abelard, and in 
Heloise’s first reply, to contemporary ecclesiastical attempts to outlaw concubinage in the 
clergy. Ever since Jean de Meun singled out this passage in The Romance of the Rose , Heloise’s 
argument against marriage has been one of the most debated passages in the entire cor¬ 
respondence. Abelard’s report of her argument certainly privileges the ideal of philosophic 
purity, earning the rebuke from Heloise in her first letter that he had passed over his 
arguments about preferring love to marriage. Hasse’s argument, however, that when Heloise 
said she preferred to be Abelard’s concubine, she was referring to a way of life shared by 
other concubines of the clergy, might seem naively historicist, in that it fails to discuss the 
ethical dimension of her argument that true love is not concerned with external appear¬ 
ances. The same principles underlie what she has to say in her third letter, about the dan¬ 
gers of external appearance in religious life. Abelard may well be putting forward an ideal 
of moral purity, in line with that of other reformed monks and clerics of his generation, 
but his model of upright behaviour is not necessarily the same as that presented in the 
letters of Heloise. 

The final essay in the collection, by Nicola Kaminski is far less certain than that of 
Hasse and Asper that there is unified theme to the collection of letters. Emphasizing that 
binary opposites are purely artificial constructions, as in rhetorical phrases about moder¬ 
nity, she argues that Abelard uses polluisse in a way that deliberately alludes to pollere. 
Drawing on Derrida’s own love of word play in French to evoke deferred meanings that 
are never fully encapsulated in the present, Kaminski suggests that behind Abelard’s talk 
of pollution lies a whole raft of unexamined ideas, too full to be documented here. Her 
difficulty is that she does not really pull these suggestive ideas together into a unified read¬ 
ing of the Historia calamitatum. 

There is much of interest in this anthology, which deserves to be studied by all those 
interested in one of the classic texts of the twelfth century, not just by German speaking 
scholars. There is still much to be done in applying the insights of literary theory not just 
to the famous correspondence of Abelard and Heloise, but to their other writings as well. 
The volume edited by Hasse makes an important step in this direction. 


Victoria, Australia 


Constant Mews 
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Theodor Kohler, Grundlagen des philosophisch-anthropologischen Disburses im dreizehnten Jahrhundert: 
Die Erkenntnis-Bemuhung um den Menschen im zeitgenossischen Verstandnis. Brill, Leiden 2000 
(Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. 71) x & 745 pp. ISBN 
9004116230 

Theodor Kohler has written a massive book on “the foundations of philosophical anthro¬ 
pology in the thirteenth century. The book has a simple organization, but owes its great 
length to having a rich supply of primary texts with translations and summaries. Kohler 
has clearly done a lot of original work with manuscripts and with sources. The book has 
an excellent bibliography of both primary and secondary sources. However, it, like the 
domain of the book in general, has a more limited compass than Kohler suggests. 

Kohler proceeds as follows: In the first chapter, he discusses the state of current schol¬ 
arship about philosophical anthropology in the thirteenth century, and finds it gravely lack¬ 
ing. (I shall return to discuss his critique below, when I apply it to his own work.) In the 
next chapter, he gives a preliminary survey of the primary sources and the questions about 
man that they raised. In the third chapter, Kohler discusses how the science of man was 
thought to fit into the ordering of medieval sciences ( Wissenschaften , including the fields of 
philosophy and theology). Finally, he discusses how the science of the human being came 
to be thought of as the ultimate science, including all the other sciences within itself while 
at the same time serving as their culmination. 

Because of this organization, the book tends to have repetitions, some of which are 
cross-listed [e.g., 79 & 239; 472 n. 1039; 52-5 & 488-97 & 558]. The repetitions do serve 
the function of the reader’s being able to use the book piecemeal as a reference source 
for various topics. As Kohler also has included in the main body of his work long dis¬ 
cussions of the dating, authenticity, contents, and sources of various workst I can see using 
the book in this way [e.g., 97-103; 168-75]. On the other hand, the book could be con¬ 
siderably shortened without so much repetition of points and sources and without having 
long discussions about dating and authenticity in the main text. Because of this approach, 
as well as the content of the book, I shall suggest that its title is somewhat misleading: 
not the “foundations” ( Grundlagen ) so much as ‘a preliminary survey of theories about human 
beings and their significance in the thirteenth century’. 

Kohler makes some significant historical points well. He shows how there was a shift 
from studying man as a transcendent being, “in but opposed to nature” to man as a being 
in nature [58]. That is, there was a shift from a spiritualistic [72] to a naturalistic per¬ 
spective [147], from a more Platonist and Augustinian view to a more Aristotelian and 
Averroistic one. So, in the twelfth century and later, those like Adelard of Bath took up 
anew the view already seen in Plato’s Republic that a human being as a microcosm reflects 
the structure of the cosmos [52-5; 488]. The prevailing, older view was that “man is in 
but opposed to nature”, since the goal of a soul, at least now in the fallen state that it 
has now, is to get out of this world as quickly as possible, without sinning mortally. The 
views of this new group went further than Plato though: following Arabic sources, they 
asserted that even all the elements and all the structures of the cosmos can be found in 
the individuail human body. They had a new emphasis on the human beings of their 
actual acquaintance, as opposed to the more Biblical preoccupation of the nature of man 
before the Fall [60; 72]. William of Conches even investigated embryological development 
a bit [62]. 

Later, through those like Neckham, Aristotle replaced Plato, or rather, Platonist sources, 
as the main influence. It was claimed that the knowledge of animals itself has a spiritual 
dimension. William of Conches may have glossed over the sex life of frogs [122], but those 
like Neckham could find more didactic meaning in the self-castration of beavers [141; cf. 
529].—I am grateful that they did not discuss, it seems, the meaning of how the spotted 
hyena reproduces!—Certainly some of the discussion of the spiritual significance of biol- 
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ogy had the purpose of justifying the utility of such research to the Church, which distrusted 
such work and continued to do so, as the rebukes to the Mertonian calculators in the 
fourteenth century attest. Still, we, like modern zoologists or Aristotle, for that matter, 
might well wonder whether this material is “scientific”. The use of an etymological approach, 
done badly, reinforces these worries. Following Isidore, those like Neckham understood 
‘anthropos ’ as ‘ arbor inverse? with the hair being the roots of the tree, and the limbs the limbs 
[150].—I won’t even ask about the fruits!—We also might wonder whether Kohler is stray¬ 
ing from his stated subject by discussing the social conditions necessary for the study of 
anthropology. 

Later writers in the thirteenth century continued to write on these issues, but now mostly 
in Summae, compendia, and commentaries on Aristotle [167]. One major issue concerned 
where man should be studied scientifically. Was Aristotle’s De anima a treatise on the soul 
or on the ensouled body? [336-42] How does moral science fit into the scheme of the sci¬ 
ences? [385] There was in general no explicit science of man studied in a separate sci¬ 
ence, due mostly, it seems, to Aristode’s not having had one [449; 381; 296]. Still the 
Summae etc., and also a few short treatises like Aquinas’ De homine , did deal with the issues 
in such a science. The knowledge of man, if not a special science, but understood as philo¬ 
sophical self-knowledge, came to be considered the highest goal [442]. There were different 
emphases: either on philosophy as the consummation of self-knowledge, or on self-knowledge 
as the consummation of philosophy [458]. 

The microcosm view reemerged in the doctrine that man is a universal principle of 
knowledge, as he unites the corporeal and the spiritual [487-97]. Man becomes “the wor¬ 
thiest of creatures”, not for his natural properties (Wesen), but for his moral virtues. Hence 
natural science got a lower status [486]. Instead, there came to be more focus either on 
human rationality in general, on “man qua man”, as Albert put it, or on only intellectual 
self-knowledge [584-5]. This focus led Dietrich of Freiburg to speak of a transempirical 
intellect, sc., self-consciousness [575-9]. Those who seek to develop such an intellect are 
philosophers. Hence the philosopher became the culmination of man; otherwise man is 
merely another animal [611-3]. Concentrating on developing this transempirical intellect, 
the philosopher should be monastic and virginal [620]. Kohler sees no “paradigm shift” 
(Leitkonzept) to homo solus intellects from animal perfectissimum [622-3]. For the Aristotelian sci¬ 
ence of the whole man prevailed. Yet, Kohler insists, man was no longer seen in an 
Aristotelian way as a thing but in a more Heideggerian way, in his concrete existence, 
with an intellect that is not thing-like [640]. 

It is best to understand what this book is and what it is not. I found the title, “ Foundations 
(Grundlagen) of the Philosophical-Anthropological Discourse . . .” rather misleading. First, the book 
does not analyze very much the reasoning of the sources that it cites and summarizes. It 
does present what the authors themselves say about the nature of man. Yet, even here, 
Kohler himself has reserved the analysis of their theory to a later work [34-7; 204]. So 
he mostly gives summary discussions, often by parsing the tables of contents or headings 
in the books that he cites [e.g., 206-13]. As he also then summarizes their contents in his 
own tables, it seems that sometimes he could have omitted those long summaries. 

What analysis Kohler does give seems often cryptic and brief. For instance, Kohler dis¬ 
cusses Lull’s insistence on the importance of the question: ‘What is a human being?’, and 
his answer to it, “ ens homoficans ” [80; 88]. He finds this very significant: Lull is asserting the 
centrality of reflexive self-consciousness (and perhaps the importance of not treating man 
as a mere thing) and that a mere definition doesn’t suffice [86-8]. Yet 6 ens homoficans ’ looks 
even more trivial than ‘ homo rationale. So, at the least, more explanation would be nice. 

Again, I found the use of ‘anthropological’ misleading. Kohler himself, in criticizing the 
earlier secondary literature, remarks that there was no “anthropology” nor “psychology” 
properly so called in the thirteenth century [27-8]. He explains that he means by “philo- 
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sophical-anthropological” philosophical reflections on the nature of man [34]. The central 
question becomes: what man is, what a human being is in her life as a whole and in 
what that whole life consists [73]. 

In practice, Kohler limits his discussions to what the “philosophers” said about the 
human being. These would include those in natural philosophy, both physical and med¬ 
ical, and in theology, sc., mosdy those in the faculties of arts and of theology, or those 
having an equivalent status, like Averroes, Lull, or Isaac Judaeus. However, Kohler does 
not discuss all the philosophical works that bear on the theory of what those texts say. 
For example, as we have seen, there came to be a new emphasis on the study of the 
human being as the focal point of philosophy: the study of “man qua man”. Kohler devotes 
much attention to considering what Albert the Great says about the logical structure of 
‘man qua man’ [585-94]. Yet he considers only his Sentences and his commentaries on the 
Ethics and on De anima, and not his more formal discussions of reduplication in the logi¬ 
cal works, nor the secondary literature on them (A. Back’s On Reduplication , Leiden 1996, 
by chance comes to mind.) 

Now we might well ask, too, what does all this have to do with “anthropology”, sc., 
the modem scientific discipline? Much of what Kohler discusses does not appear in mod¬ 
em anthropology: e.g., an investigation into the anatomy of a woman before the Fall 
[204], or a consuming worry over the title of a book: whether the subject of Aristotle’s 
De anima is the animate being, discussed in natural science, or the immortal rational soul, 
as “anima” was often taken to suggest [353; 381]. Dividing up fields of study just accord¬ 
ing to the number and subject matter of the [extant!!] books of Aristotle seems hardly to 
save the phenomena.—Indeed, Aquinas criticized Albert for having a treatise on rational 
activity just because Aristotle didn’t have one [381].—That is, on both empirical and on 
methodological grounds, much of what Kohler reports would be dismissed as not being 
“anthropology”. After all, there is not much point in speculating over a prototypical woman 
based solely on an interpretative reading of Scripture, nor in basing “anthropological” 
research on the hermeneutical investigation of certain texts of Aristotle taken to be canon¬ 
ical if not quasi-sacred. Science today studies primarily the phenomena, and not past texts 
about the phenomena. Anthropology offers theories of mechanisms that can be corrobo¬ 
rated, if not refuted, through observation and experiment [K. Popper]. Moreover, as Kohler 
remarks, there was no unified terminology used in the thirteenth century “anthropologi¬ 
cal” discussions [307]. Yet, as Kuhn holds, standard vocabulary is a criterion of having 
normal science under a paradigm. We can see glimmers of a modem scientific theory in 
some of this medieval material: in the empirical, medical research, as well as in the sys¬ 
tematization of theory on Aristotelian or, if you like, Hempelian, grounds. Still, would not 
this material be considered ‘protoscience’ by current historians of science who follow Kuhn? 
Aristotle himself did a great deal of empirical work in developing his theories—even, it 
seems, dissecting the hearts of pigs and turtles. The magistri seem rather to have dissected 
the texts of Aristotle. How much approval would the Philosopher have had for them? 

Kohler may well reply that he is concerned with “philosophical anthropology”, of the 
sort still taught today as “Philosophy of Man” courses, generally at Catholic universities in 
theology and philosophy departments [cf. 32-3]. Thus, he defines “the philosophical-anthro¬ 
pological discourse” as “the totality of philosophical efforts to know about man” [34]. But, 
in that case, why not broaden the scope of the inquiry to all the theory and reflection 
about the nature and condition of human beings carried on in the thirteenth century? 
For, although mentioning them in passing, Kohler does not discuss much what can be 
gleaned about medieval attitudes about human beings from the materials on the Investiture 
Conflict, political theory, Biblical commentaries—not to speak of what can be gleaned 
from art and literature. Indeed, Kohler criticizes his fellow scholars for concentrating too 
much on the metaphysical and ethical literature, to the exclusion of, say, the medical and 
the theological literature [30]. Yet, might we not criticize him here on similar grounds? 
Why limit the “anthropological” to the “philosophical”? And, even if we should, Kohler’s 
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survey has its gaps. For Kohler himself notes that the Politics was widely read [410, n. 795]. 
Yet he barely discussed its use. 

In sum, Kohler does show us new aspects of medieval philosophy. Yet, from a “mod¬ 
ern”, albeit perhaps not from a postmodern, perspective, much of the material that he 
presents confirms the silliness of some medieval thought. A lot of these doctrines have only 
historical or antiquarian interest. As for the transempirical significance of this material, we 
shall have to wait for Kohler to explain it to us later. 

Kutztown Allan Back 


Albert Zimmermann, Thomas lesen. Fromman-Holzboog, Stuttgart-Bad Cannstadt 2000 (Serie 
Legenda, 2) 296 S. ISBN 3 7728 2005 0 

Neben seinen vielen strikt wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten iiber die mittelalterliche Philosophic 
hat der bekannte Emeritus des Kolner Thomas Instituts, Prof. Dr. Albert Zimmermann, 
eine Einfiihrung in das Denken Thomas von Aquins publiziert unter dem Titel Thomas 
lesen. Es ist eine Einfuhrung, an Hand einiger Textbeispiele, in die zentralen Fragestellungen 
der Lehre des Aquinaten. 

In diesem Buch behandelt Zimmermann sehr wichtige, vielleicht die wichtigsten Aspekte 
der Lehre des Thomas: das Verhaltnis zwischen Glauben und Wissen, die Wissenschaftslehre, 
die Seinslehre, die Erkenntnislehre, die Anthropologie und die Ethik. Er lasst eine kurze 
Beschreibung des Lebens und Werks vorausgehen und schlieBt das Buch ab mit einem 
Kapitel iiber die Wirkungsgeschichte. 

Seine Absicht ist, wie er sagt, ‘Thomas zur Sprache zu bringen’ (S. 9). Er will deudich 
machen, wie Thomas wichtige Fragen aufgreift, auch fur die modernen Menschen. Es sind 
ja ewige Fragen, die Thomas behandelt. 

Zimmermann betont die Rationalitat des Denkens von Thomas, pace des Thomismus, 
der Thomas manchmal unkritisch verehrte (S. 13-14). Thomas ist fur uns auch hierdurch 
wichtig und verstandlich, sagt der Autor, daB auch er in einer unsicheren Zeit lebte (S. 14). 
Zimmermann will Thomas darstellen in Diskussion mit anderen, und nicht als einen 
Systemdenker, fiir den alles festeht. Es handelt, sagt Zimmermann, sich in diesem Buch 
iiber Thomas wie einem Partner im Gesprach (S. 9). 

Vor allem kann man sagen, daB Zimmermann sehr klar schreibt, in gut verstandlicher 
Sprache. Er hat, wie bekannt, eine groBe Kenntnis der Lehre von Thomas. Es ist klar, 
daB Thomas dem Autor sehr sympathisch ist, und so macht er die Gedanken des Thomas 
auch besser verstandlich. 

Dann und wann kann man nicht gut sagen, wo genau Zimmermann, und wo genau 
Thomas spricht. So zum Beispiel in dem Kapitel iiber die Notwendigkeit des Glaubens. 
In seiner allgemeinen Darstellung (S. 54/55) sagt Zimmermann, daB man Thomas gut 
verstehen kann, wenn man die Erfahrung griindlich durchdenkt. Er sagt: ‘Uberall gibt es 
Dinge, die sich entwickeln und zwar aus einem Zustand geringerer in einen Zustand 
groBerer Vollkommenheit’. Sagt Thomas dies in diesem Zusammenhang, oder spricht der 
Autor? Und ist diese Auffassung selbstverstandlich? 

Auf S. 66: ‘Stellung und Bestimmung des Menschen zu ergriinden, ist bleibendes Anliegen 
der Philosophic bis in unsere Gegenwart’. Das gilt ja doch nicht fur alle Philosophen, zum 
Beispiel nicht fiir die analytischen? 

Man konnte hier die Einfiihrung vergleichen etwa mit Anthony Kenny’s Aquinas (Oxford 
1980), welche Arbeit auch eine Einfiihrung zu Thomas als Philosoph ist. Man konnte sagen, 
daB Kenny eine groBere Distanz zu Thomas einnimmt, sich sogar, dann und wann gegen 
Thomas stellt. Er macht Unterschiede, zum Beispiel in Arten des Denkens {thinking about und 
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thinking that), die Thomas nicht macht. In seinem Preface sagt Kenny, daB es nicht notig 
sei, daB der Leser Thomas’ Lehre teile. Zimmermann dagegen denkt mit Thomas mit. 

Dann und wann verweist der Autor auf modeme Standpunkte und Theorien. Das geschieht 
allerdings selten. Er verweist zum Beispiel, und nicht sehr explizit, auf Frege (S. 126), auch 
auf Hobbes (S. 149). Ich hatte erwartet, daB hier, weil Zimmermann Thomas zur Sprache 
bringen will, eine ausfiihrlichere Diskussion, wenigstens in Hauptpunkten, prasentiert wiirde. 

Auf S. 62 (vergl. S. 66) spricht Zimmermann liber einige groBe Philosophen, die nicht, 
wie Thomas, das Gliick des Menschen in der Erkenntnis der theoretische Wissenschaften 
sehen. Leider nennt der Autor hier keine Namen und prazisiert nicht alternative Moglichkeiten. 
Zimmermann nennt in einer FuBnote Ansichten des Hans Jonas. Er ist ein bekannter 
Forscher der Gnostik des Altertums, aber doch nicht sehr bekannt als Philosoph. 

In dem Kapitel liber die Wirkungsgeschichte verweist Zimmermann u.a. auf den Thomisten 
Joseph Marechal (1878-1944), und sagt (S. 278), daB diese Arbeit auch viel Kritik her- 
vorgerufen habe. Wenn der Autor einige Kritikpunkte genannt hatte, wiirde dies sehr infor- 
mativ gewesen sein, glaube ich. 

Das Buch Zimmermanns ist, wie ich sagte, sehr klar und hinreiBend, obgleich ich dann 
und wann Beispiele vermiBte (zum Beispiel S. 160 ff., das Kapitel liber die Erkenntnis). 

Die Bibliographic am Ende des Buches ist wertvoll, namendich wegen der Ubersicht 
deutscher Ubersetzungen der Werke des Thomas. 

Leiden E.P. Bos 


Seung-Chan Park, Die Rezeption der mittelalterlichen Sprachphilosophie in der Theologie des Thomas 
von Aquin. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Analogie. Brill, Leiden-New York-Koln 
1999 (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. 65) ISBN 90 04 
112723 

University students in the Middle Ages were well trained in grammar, logic and rhetoric, 
before entering one of the higher faculties. Also theologians took with them the techniques, 
distinctions and arguments they had learned in the trivium , and put them to use in dis¬ 
cussing specifically theological problems. But what did this basic knowledge consist in, and 
how did it function in scholastic theology? Over the last forty years, especially under the 
influence of the pioneering work of Lambertus de Rijk in the 1960s, research into medieval 
logic and philosophy of language has increased considerably. However, the new knowl¬ 
edge and insights that resulted from these efforts have had only a rather limited effect so 
far on the study of scholastic theology. Different reasons may account for this. The mid- 
1960s, around the time the Second Vatican Council ended, also marked the rapid decline 
of interest in medieval thought among Catholic theologians. Moreover, the proponents of 
a more historical, medievalist approach to medieval logic felt a certain urge to emanci¬ 
pate from the dominance of the earlier neo-scholastic and neo-Thomist metaphysics and 
theology. Language barriers and ongoing specialization within the field of medieval stud¬ 
ies added to the difficulties the rediscovery of scholastic logic had (and has) in finding its 
way to those who study medieval theology. This, of course, is at odds with the practice 
of the medieval scholastics themselves, who thought of logic and theology as distinct, but 
not separate, academic disciplines. 

More recently, there seems to be a tendency to interrelate again the two fields of study. 
The tentative, but growing, mutual understanding between specialists in medieval logic 
and in scholastic theology is epitomized in this study of a young Korean scholar. It is the 
first monograph I know of that examines systematically the role of medieval philosophy 
of language in scholastic theology on the basis of the findings of de Rijk, Pinborg, Jacobi 
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(to name just a few). Park does not hesitate to focus on the one medieval thinker who 
had been the central figure of neo-scholasticism, Thomas Aquinas, and, moreover, to 
address one of the most discussed topics of Thomas’ thought, viz. analogy. The author, 
a student of Charles Lohr and Klaus Jacobi, presented his study as a dissertation to the 
Faculty of Theology at the University of Freiburg i. Br. in 1998. 

After an introductory chapter, the author first gives some background information. He 
sketches the historical developments of medieval logic and grammar, summarizes the char¬ 
acterization Thomas gives of the scientiae sermonicales , and lists the sources he might have 
used. With regard to the latter, Park pays special attention to the more specialized extant 
texts of Thomas’ contemporaries, viz. the logical compendia of Peter of Spain, William of 
Shyreswood, and Lambert of Auxerre, and the treatises on the modi significandi. He acknowl¬ 
edges that the historical evidence for Thomas’ direct knowledge of these sources is not 
conclusive. Not much is known about Thomas’ own training. Furthermore, the logical 
textbooks originated from different geographical regions, and it is not clear at what time 
they became known in Paris (and to Thomas). And, finally, the treatises on the modi 
significandi that have been edited so far, only go back to around 1270. Park justifies the 
use of these texts for examining what influence the contemporary study of logic and gram¬ 
mar had on Thomas, by referring to what de Rijk has called “a universe of common doc¬ 
trine”, that is to say, the texts represent (in their general oudines) a largely orally transmitted 
body of knowledge and doctrines, shared by the Artes masters all over the Latin West. 

In chapter three, Park explains the basic technical terms Thomas uses. He interprets 
them by carefully analysing the contexts in which they appear in Thomas’ texts, and by 
examining how they are discussed in the thirteenth-century textbooks. The most impor¬ 
tant ones are significatio (including impositio, ratio nominis and res significata), modus significandi, 
suppositio, and analogy (including univocity and equivocity). These explanations are resumed 
in the next chapter, in which Park interprets six longer key texts of Thomas that illus¬ 
trate the functions of logical and grammatical distinctions in theological discourse. The 
selected texts deal with central problems in theology: the doctrine of divine names and 
the problem of reference in christological and trinitarian sayings. Chapter five offers a sys¬ 
tematic account of Thomas’ view on naming God, based on the results from the previ¬ 
ous discussions. 

This study sets a shining example of textual analysis and interpretation of Thomas’ theo¬ 
logical writings. The meticulous reading of the texts also serves Park’s methodological crux: 
the importance of taking into account the actual context within which Thomas discusses 
a problem. Whom is he addressing? What are the objections he is dealing with? And what 
misunderstandings does he want to prevent? These questions direct Thomas’ choice for a 
certain strategy and they determine how he (re-) formulates certain rules in a particular 
text, what distinctions or subdivisions he thinks are useful to make, and what examples 
he chooses. According to Park, one should not gather statements from different texts, take 
them out of the specific context, which both supports and limits their cogency, and then 
try to reconstruct a general, systematic Thomist theory on a subject. This goes a fortiori for 
Thomas’ scattered remarks on issues explored by contemporary logic and grammar. Thomas 
draws on the broad background knowledge of his audience, without caring too much about 
technical and terminological details. Moreover, he is not interested in these topics for their 
own sake. He addresses them only insofar they can play a role within specifically theo¬ 
logical discussions, and he adapts the logical or grammatical distinctions and divisions to 
meet the theological problems under discussion. Isolating Thomas’ remarks from their theo¬ 
logical context, universalizing the validity and applicability of their argumentative force, 
and then establishing the Thomist doctrine of, for example, supposition, usually leads to a 
distortion of Thomas’ thought or to the unwarranted conclusion that he changed his mind 
or contradicts himself. Park shows again the danger of studying—and teaching—Thomas 
by way of collecting statements from the corpora of articles in the Summa Theologiae or the 
Disputed Questions , while leaving out the objections and the answers to them. 
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Park’s method of reading Thomas also accounts for the organization and presenta¬ 
tion of his material in the way I indicated earlier. The advantage of the structure of his 
book is that it shows clearly the fluidity with which Thomas draws on his sources, adapts 
arguments and shifts priorities, depending on the context of the theological questions he 
is discussing. On the other hand, it also leads to a certain textual redundancy in the form 
of repetitions and internal references. This, and the fact that Park has a tendency to give 
detailed information that is not quite relevant for understanding Thomas’ texts (for exam¬ 
ple, the intricate subdivisions of the Modistae) place a certain burden on the reader. 

The most notorious example of over-systematizing Thomas’ thought is the attempt of 
Cajetan—and many after him—to piece together ‘the doctrine of analogy of Thomas 
Aquinas’. Park shows that in the various texts in which Thomas uses the notion of anal¬ 
ogy, there are different logical, metaphysical, and theological objections and considerations 
involved, in view of which Aquinas chooses particular emphases and divisions. Furthermore, 
Park argues that analogy is not the key instrument of Thomas’ theology, but only one of 
the many means by which Thomas explores and indicates the possibilities and limits of 
human language in naming God. Other such means are, for example, the distinctions 
between impositio a quo and ad quod , or between modus significandi and res significata. I agree 
that most Thomists have overstated the role of analogy. The main motive behind this, I 
would like to add in support of Park’s thesis, is not just their wish to give a more sys¬ 
tematic account of Thomas’ thought, but rather the reluctance to take seriously the apophatic 
character of his doctrine of God. Park notes that Cajetan and other Thomists used the 
so-called analogia proportionalitatis as an epistemological method to gain knowledge of God 
(pp. 391, 450). But for Thomas himself, knowledge of God is not the goal of his com¬ 
ments on analogy, but their presupposition: knowledge of faith, nourished and expressed 
by Scripture, liturgy, and prayer precedes the second-order, theological reflection on the 
divine names. Analogy serves only to explicate what the faithful already know: we speak 
truly about the God we believe in, but God is always greater than we can think or say. 
Because they set a different goal for the notion of analogy, Thomists had to see it as a 
means of circumventing or neutralizing Thomas’ strong statements about the ineffability 
and incomprehensibility of God’s being. Park, on the other hand, rightly seeks explicitly 
to embed Thomas’ texts on the divine names in the general framework of his theologia neg- 
ativa. Hower, it is also at this point that I want to take issue with Park, because some of 
his arguments and phrases are ambiguous, especially when it comes to the semantics of 
God-talk. 

Thomas explicates the apophatic character of divine names on two levels. First, syn¬ 
tactically, names fall short because of their modus significandi , which has to do with the 
different word classes (nouns, adjectives, verbs, concrete and abstract terms, tenses etc.)— 
although this has not to be understood in a exclusively grammatical sense. Next, human 
words are also imperfect in naming God semantically, that is, on the level of signification. 
This does not only go for metaphors, but also for those names that are predicated of God 
in their literal sense. ‘Goodness’, ‘life’, and the like, signify only a limited perfection, one 
that is different from, for example, ‘justice’ or ‘knowledge’. Park follows Ashworth in stat¬ 
ing that Thomas does not explicate this semantic deficiency in terms of modus significandi 
(pace Mclnemy, Pinborg e.a.; cf. pp. 428, 461-68). This seems to be correct, but it does 
not alter the claim that also the semantic imperfection is given with the very structure of 
human language. Park states a couple of times that the human intellect can consider and 
signify a perfection ‘absolutely’, that is, irrespectively of its mode of being, intentional or 
extramental, and, if the latter, whether it exists according to the creaturely or the divine 
mode of being (cf. pp. 300, 365). He supports his claim with reference to the natura absolute 
considerate , which Thomas mentions in two of his early works, Quodlibetale 8, 1 and De Ente 
et Essentia 3, and Park seems to suggest that it is the basis for predicating truly and prop¬ 
erly perfections of God. In my view, this suggestion is—at least—misleading. First, the 
(Avicennian) notion of an absolute consideration occurs only in Thomas’ early works. Next, 
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Thomas only says that such a consideration prescinds from the peculiar properties a nature 
has in either intentional or in extramental existence, but he does not specify the latter 
into creaturely and divine existence. Finally, it gives the impression that there is a kind 
of univocity in words predicated of God and of creatures. This impression is strengthened 
by Park’s assumption that Thomas adopts a (moderated) isomorphy between the modi 
significandi, intelligendi, and essendi in the same way as the Modistae do (pp. 162, 284, 323). 
I think, however, that Thomas disagrees explicidy with the (later) Modistae on this point. 
His frequent reference to the so-called ‘principle of reception’ (‘everything is received 
according to the mode of the receiver’), with its epistemological concentration (‘everything 
is known according to the mode of the knower, not of the thing known’), is meant to 
stress precisely the discontinuity between the mode of understanding (and signifying) and 
the way things are. 

Park’s analysis and interpretation do not make it quite clear that, in discussing anal¬ 
ogy, Thomas wants to emphasize that the negativity cuts also right into the heart of the 
semantics of kataphatic God-talk. The meaning [res significata, ratio nominis, significatum) of, 
for example, ‘goodness’ includes that it is a specific and limited kind of perfection, dis¬ 
tinct from justice, knowledge etc.: it includes a mode of being that befits creatures. Precisely 
this mode, which is called in De Pot. 7, 5, ad 2 the modus significatus, has to be denied of 
God, although it is inextricably bound up with the very structure of human language. 

Park has extensive knowledge of the major doctrines of thirteenth-century logic and 
grammar, he is sensitive to the deep theological motivations of Thomas’ thought, and he 
has the patience to analyse Thomas’ texts in great detail. These three factors have resulted 
in a study that reintegrates scholastic philosophy of language and theology, and sheds new 
light on one of the most debated topics of Thomist theology, the notion of analogy. 

Utrecht Harm Goris 


Dietrich von Freiberg, Neue Perspektiue seiner Philosophie, Theologie und Naturwissenschqft. Freiburger 
Symposion: 10-13 Marz 1997. Herausgegeben von Karl-Hermann Kandler, Burkhard 
Mojsisch, Franz-Bernhard Stammkotter. Amsterdam/Philadelphia 1999 (Bochumer 
Studien zur Philosophie, 28) viii + 287 S. ISBN 90 6032 355 6 

Im Marz 1997 wurde in Freiburg im Breisgau ein Symposion, anlaBlich des Abschlusses 
der kritischen Edition der Werke Dietrichs von Freiburg veranstaltet. Diese Werke sind 
im Rahmen des Corpus Philosophorum Teutonicorum Medii Aevi publiziert worden. Dietrich von 
Freiburg (ca. 1250-1318/20) ist ein sehr wichtiger Philosoph und Theologe, dessen Werke 
die letzten Jahrzehnte mit gutem Recht viel beleuchtet werden. Obgleich er Dominikaner 
war, hat Dietrich seinen berfihmten Ordensgenossen Thomas von Aquin scharf kritisiert, 
besonders beziiglich der Interpretation des aktiven Intellekts (Dietrich interpretiert den 
Intellekt als einen Produzenten der Kennobjekte, obgleich man dies nicht fassen darf wie 
Immanuel Kant es Jahrhunderte spater tun wurde. Dietrich hat sich besonders von Proklos 
und Dionysius beeinflussen lassen). 

Die Intellektslehre Dietrichs ist nicht das Einzige, das das Interesse der Historiker der 
Philosophie und Theologie erregt. Dies is im vorliegenden Band deutlich: Dietrich von Freiberg. 
Neue Perspektiue seiner Philosophie, Theologie und Naturwissenschqft. Die Herausgeber haben zwolf 
Beitrage gesammelt. Zehn der Beitrage sind in deutscher Sprache; einer ist in franzosi- 
scher, einer in englischer. 

Auf sehr originelle Weise fangt der Band mit zwei Beitragen fiber die Geographic des 
heimatlichen Umfelds Dietrichs an. Diese Beitrage (von K. Blaschke fiber Sachsen als 
Kulturlandschaft, und von O. Wagenbreth fiber Freiburg und seinen Bergbau in der Zeit 
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Dietrichs) stellen den geographischen Hintergrund Dietrichs da, u.a. die Silberminen die 
Dietrich wahrscheinlich selbst gesehen hat. Die beiden Artikel enthalten auffalligerweise 
keine Fussnoten, wohl aber weiterflihrende Literaturhinweise. 

Der erste philosophisch-historische Beitrag ist von Jan Aertsen. Wie bekannt ist Aertsen 
Spezialist der mittelalterlichen Transzendentalienlehre. Er konzentriert sich besonders auf den 
tranzendentalen Terminus ,Eines‘. Aertsen kritisiert (S. 24) Kurt Flasch dafiir, dass dieser 
Dietrich als einen Transzendentalphilosoph im kantischen Sinne charakterisiert hat, und 
Burkhart Mojsisch (S. 43, n. 41), dass Dietrich eine Neufassung der Transzendentalientheorie 
hatte entwerfen sollen. 

Interessanterweise weist Aertsen darauf hin, dass man nicht zu leicht von einer deutschen 
Dominikaner-Schule sprechen kann, weil Berthold von Moosburg eine ganz andere Auffassung 
der Transzendentalien hat. Berthold zieht die Platonische Lehre des Einen der aristotelischen 
Philosophic vor, und er kritisiert Dietrich. Der letztere sieht Einheit wie eine ,reelle Intention 4 , 
gegeniiber dem Nichts. Man wundert sich, inwieweit Duns Scotus, der ,Sein 4 dem Nichts 
gegeniiber stellt, sich hier zu Dietrich verhalt (fiber Duns Scotus bei Aertsen S. 43, N. 43). 

In dem (in franzosischer Sprache geschriebenen) Beitrag von Tiziana Suarez-Nani wer- 
den die geschiedenen Substanzen, Intelligenzen und Engel diskutiert. Sie sind Teil der mit¬ 
telalterlichen ,Metaphysik des Jensits 4 . Im Mittelalter versuchte man ,apprivoisier l’espace 
de Pau-dela 4 , und Suarex-Nani weist darauf hin, dass es sich hier um einen grossen 
Unterschied zur modemen Kultur handelt. Die Schriften des Proklus sind hier wiederum 
wichtig fur Dietrich. Der Verfasser konkludiert (S. 66-67) dass der Zwischenraum des ,ordo 
rerum 4 eine Antwort auf die Metaphysik und auch auf die Theologie ist. Auf diese Weise 
ist das Universum intelligibel, und die gotdiche Leitung lasst sich verstehen. Dietrich unter- 
scheidet zwischen zwei Ordenen der Vorsehung. Der Autor unterstricht den mittelalter¬ 
lichen optimistischen Rationalismus, und Dietrich ist hier das Beispiel dafiir. 

In einem in englischer Sprache geschriebenen Beitrag macht Markus L. Fiihrer es deut- 
lich dass Dietrich von Freiburg in der Tradition des Albertus den Grossen, und nicht in 
der des Thomas von Aquin steht. Was die Theorie des aktiven Intellekts anbelangt, gilt 
Proklus’ Einfluss. Bei Albertus ist der Intellekt des Menschen nicht identisch mit seinem 
Wesen, bei Dietrich ist der Intellekt auf Grunde des Wesens. Der Intellekt is also superior. 
So steht Dietrich am Anfang einer Schule (S. 88); Berthold von Moosburg ist einer der 
wichtigsten Schuler. 

Im sechsten Beitrag gibt Udo Reinhold Jeck in grossen Linien eine Geschichte kos- 
mologischer Paradoxe, d.h. inwieweit die gottlichen Sachen sich andem konnen. Man soli, 
sagt Jeck, das Faktum gelten lassen, dass die Anomalien der Himmelkorper erklarungs- 
bediirftig sind. Bei Aristoteles war die Stille der Beweging der Himmelkorper unmoglich. 
Auch im Alten Testament begegnen wir den Paradoxien. Es ist da kein Problem der Zeit, 
aber des Eingriffes Gottes. 

Ps. Dionysius hat neben seine sehr bekannte ,mystische 4 kleinen Schriften auch Briefe 
geschrieben. Wir finden hier (im siebten Briefe, dem an Polycletos) den ,Spruch des 
Apollophanes 4 iiber die Anderung der gotdichen Dinge. Dietrich von Frieberg behandelt 
diesen Brief in seinem De origine entium separatorum. Zentral ist hier, was ,der Spruch des 
Apollophanes 4 genannt wird. Hier spricht Dionysius zum Beispiel iiber die Sonnenfinsternis 
beim Tod Christi. Solche Wunder sind nur bei Christus moglich. Dietrich argumentiert 
(S. 116), wie Albert dass der erste Beweger zuweilen nach seinem Willen das Bewegliche, 
d.h. die Himmelkorper, zu manipulieren vermag. Er geht aber weiter als Albert. Er 
verkniipft die Theorie Alberts mit der neuplatonischen Hierarchie der kosmischen Sachen. 

Auf interessante Weise schliesst Jeck seinen Beitrag mit einer Diskussion iiber Johannes 
Kepler, dem beriihmten Astronomen, ab. Kepler hat auch den Brief gelesen (S. 116-119). 
Auch fiir Kepler war die Konstanz der Himmelspharen klar. 1604 war die Super nova 
erschienen, ein Stem mit iibergrosser Helle. Kepler beschaftigte sich intensiv damit und 
suchte nach dem Sinn des Phanomens. Zugleich befasste sich Kepler mit Theorien iiber 
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das Geburtsdatum Christi. Er fand den Spruch des Apollophanes verniinftig. Jeck schliesst 
seinen Beitrag ab mit der Bemerkung dass der Brief des Dionysius noch nicht genug unter- 
sucht wurde. 

Der theologischte Beitrag im Band ist von Karl-Hermann Kandler. Er untersucht die 
theologischen Folgen der Philosophic Dietrichs. Dietrich ist auch Theologe, und in dieser 
Hinsicht ist es bedauernswert dasss seine Predigte nicht aufbewahrt sind. Die Intellektslehre 
steht im Mittelpunt des Interesses der Historiker an Dietrich, aber es geht ihm nach 
Kandler um eine Einung mit Gott hin. Bei der Abendmahlslehre will Dietrich in seinem 
De accidendbus zeigen, welche Schwierigkeiten es gibt falls man das Heilmysterium philosophisch 
erklaren will. In seiner Questio Utrum Christus ascendent super omnes caelos die Kandler zusam- 
menfassend iibersetzt, argumentiert Dietrich nicht philosophisch, sagt Kandler, sondern er 
reflektiert iiber den Ausdruck an hand von Schriftstellen. 

Franz-Bernhard Stammkotter legt dar dass auf dem Felde der praktischen Philosophic 
Dietrich nicht sehr wichtig ist. In seinem Tractatus de habitibus ist er, wenn er iiber den Willen 
spricht, um naturphilosophische Problemen interessiert. Zum Beispiel gegen Eckhart und 
Ulrich von Strassburg interessiert er sich mehr fur metaphysische Probleme der Gotteser- 
kenntnis als fiir die praktische Seite der Religion. Vielleicht ist der Grund, sagt Stammkotter, 
dass Dietrich zuviel mit der Organisation des Dominikanerordens beschaftigt war. 

Sehr fundamentale metaphysische Begriffe in Dietrich werden von Niklaus Largier 
dargestellt. Es handelt sich iiber Negativitat, Moglichkeit, und Freiheit bei Dietrich im 
Vergleich mit Meister Eckhart. Die Diskussion iiber den Intellekt handelt letztendlich iiber 
das Ich, das den Grund in sich selbst hat. Ausser dem Intellekt ist Moglichkeit. Das Ich 
ist nach Largier ein Theorieteil. Dietrich lehrt eine Theorie der lauteren Moglichkeit. 
Dietrich und Eckhart stehen damit ausser dem Horizont einer Onto-Theologie. 

Wouter Goris gibt uns eine schone Darstellung mit dem Titel Dietrich von Freiburg und 
Meister Eckhart iiber das Gute. Nebst dem Beitrag von Aertsen handelt dieser sich auch um 
die Transzendentalien. Bei Dietrich, sagt Goris, ist ,gut‘ primar ein relationeller Begriff, 
der das Seiende konstituiert. 

Der Beitrag Norbert Winklers ist der grosste des Bandes (78 Seiten) und enthalt neben 
einer Einfiihrung eine Ubersetzung des altdeutschen Traktats Von der Wirkenden und der ver- 
mogenden Vemunft (Die Lehre von der Seligkeit), zugeschrieben an Eckhart von Griindig (Anfang 
des 14. Jahrhunderts, dieser Eckhart ist nicht identisch mit Meister Eckhart von Hochheim). 
Dieser Traktat handelt iiber die Natur des Intellekts und der Gnade. Nach dem 
Aristotelismusstreit konkludieren Dieter und Eckhart, dass neben dem Verstand Gnade 
notig ist (S. 223). Bemerkenswert ist, dass dieser Text dariiber schweigt, wie die Trennung 
von Gott iiberwunden werden konnte. Er gibt dem Glauben hier keine Rolle. 

Ein Beitrag von Burkhart Mojsisch schliesst den Band ab und stellt da wie Berthold 
von Moosburg die Kritik des Aristoteles um die Idee Platons interpretiert. Dietrich beriick- 
sichtigt diese Kritik. Berthold verkniipft die Universalientheorien Avicennas, Albertus und 
Dietrichs, um die Einwande Aristoteles an Plato zu entkraften. Nach Berthold hat Aristoteles 
Plato zu Unrecht kritisiert als waren die Ideen singulare Formen. Die platonischen Ideen 
sind aufgrund der Universalitat ihres Abgetrennt-sein (d.h. nicht nur logisch) allgemein. 

Der vorliegende Band enthalt wertvolle Beitrage zum Studium eines wichtigen Philosophen 
und Theologen. Es gibt zwar einen Namenregister, aber ich vermisste eine Totalbibliographie 
und ein Index der Begriffe. 

Das Buch ist von Griiner Verlag schon und sorgfaltig herausgegeben worden. 


Leiden 


E.P. Bos 
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Egbert Bos and Stephen Read, Concepts. The Treatises of Thomas of Cleves and Paul of Gelria. 

An Edition of the Texts with a Systematic Introduction. Editions de l’lnstitut Superieur de 

Philosophic, Louvain-la-Neuve; Editions Peeters, Louvain-Paris 2001, pp. xii + 147. 

ISBN 90 429 0901 3 (Philosophes medievaux, t. XLII) 

This slim volume contains an edition of two brief treatises, 18 and 30 pages long respec¬ 
tively. Neither treatise is particularly noteworthy for its originality or its careful develop¬ 
ment of philosophical points, but they are invaluable to the historian of medieval logic. 
They show the diffusion of nominalist doctrines, especially those of Buridan, and they illus¬ 
trate the logical commonplaces of the late fourteenth century. Moreover, they are explic¬ 
itly about concepts. Since this heading covers discussions of signs and signification and of 
types of term, including first and second intentions, categorematic and syncategorematic 
terms, and equivocal and univocal terms, we can see clearly how logical distinctions came 
to be discussed in terms of mental language. Only one other such treatise, by Peter of 
Ailly, is available from the same period, though at least seven known authors took up the 
topic in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

Of the two authors, Thomas of Cleves is the earliest. He is known to have determined 
at the University of Paris under William Buser in 1364, and he later taught at the cathe¬ 
dral school in Vienna. He was listed more than once among the masters at the refounded 
University of Vienna, and in 1391 was listed among the masters at the University of 
Cologne. He died in 1412. His treatise, which may have been written at Paris in the early 
1370s, survives in two manuscripts, and was the subject of three commentaries. Paul of 
Gelria was Thomas’s student, having determined under him at Paris in 1375. He taught 
at Paris before leaving for Prague in 1382. He stayed in Prague for less than a year before 
moving to the University of Vienna. He taught at the University of Cologne from 1397 
until his death in 1404. His treatise, which survives in only one manuscript, is heavily 
dependent on that of Thomas, though it adds two extra sections dealing with the human 
cognitive powers and with the objects of cognition. The editors mention no other works 
by either Thomas or Paul. 

The edition of the texts seems impeccable, though on p. 91 line 14 it would be prefer¬ 
able to read ‘sonum’ for ‘solum’ in the phrase “applicans solum auditui, vel visui col- 
oratum.” The editorial material is generally very helpful, though the index could have 
been longer, especially to facilitate the finding of parallel passages. There are good dis¬ 
cussions of the authors’ lives and of the manuscripts and the ratio edendi. The main part 
of the introduction is devoted to a clear and useful presentation of the doctrines found in 
the texts. There are just a few small infelicities that deserve mention. On p. 10 Lambert 
of Auxerre’s Logica (more probably by Lambert of Lagny) is dated at c. 1240 rather than 
c. 1250 (or even later). On p. 29, the editors fall into the error of suggesting that the 
common sensibles are what the common sense perceives. In fact, they are those sensibles 
that are perceived by more than one sense, unlike the proper sensibles. Paul’s text is rea¬ 
sonably clear on this point, saying that vision cognizes colour adequately and the com¬ 
mon sensibles non-adequately (p. 116). On p. 39 and p. 41 the editors accept without 
comment Paul’s odd claim that the written term ‘substance’ is a substance (p. 123), although 
Thomas’s parallel text (p. 94) gave ‘quality’ as an example. There is a table on p. 43 
which is rendered mysterious by the use of insufficiently different shades of grey and black 
to convey the information. 

The editors’ introduction is successful in giving an overview of fourteenth century logic 
in relation to the two texts. However, it does not attempt a detailed exposition of all the 
points which would be illuminated by more extensive comparison with the definitions and 
problems discussed by Peter of Ailly, John Dorp, and the Parisian nominalists of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth century. One can understand that the editors did not have 
time or space to follow these issues through, or to relate Thomas and Paul more fully to 
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their contemporaries and successors, but it is worth glancing at just one case, the dis¬ 
tinction between signifying instrumentally and signifying formally. Thomas (p. 91) is like 
Peter of Ailly in regarding spoken words as instrumentally significative insofar as they are 
instruments for the production of concepts and, while he does not direcdy speak of con¬ 
cepts as formally significative, he does (despite the editors’ denial on p. 36) do so indi¬ 
rectly when he remarks that signs other than concepts are not formally significative (p. 
92), that is, significative just because of what they are. Paul of Gelria, on the other hand, 
is much closer to John Dorp when he speaks of a sign as an instrumentally effective or 
formal cognition of the thing signified (p. 121). Dorp used the notion of instrumentality 
to distinguish human concepts from the intellect as such and from God, both of which 
can be thought of as representative in some sense. All these senses of instrumentality were 
to figure in later Parisian discussions. 

Sometimes a full exposition of the texts would have involved a look backwards in time. 
Thomas’s brief handling of metaphorical and ironic uses of terms (p. 92) is a useful case 
in point. The general division between the two uses was discussed by Buridan in his 
Summulae de suppositionibus 4.3.1, with some of the same examples, but where Buridan 
employs the more usual word ‘ transsumptio\ Thomas does use ‘metaphor’ as if it applied 
to any figure of speech. In his brief list of types of figure, he lists several modes of 
metonymy, along with the more general modes of classification found, for instance, in 
Gervasius of Melkley, namely identity, similitude, equality (a subdivision of identity for 
Gervasius) and contrariety. This mishmash of rhetorical lore presumably meant something 
to the medieval student who had been instructed in these matters, but is a lot more difficult 
for the modern reader to sort out. 

The treatises are often frustrating because they are so succinct, but this useful edition 
will undoubtedly inspire further research into how the doctrines touched on by Thomas 
and Paul were actually used and developed. 

Waterloo, Ont. E.J. Ashworth 


Laurentii Vallensis De linguae latinae elegantia. Ad Ioannem Tortellium Aretinum per me 
M. Nicolaum Ienson Venetiis opus feliciter impressum est. M.CCCC.LXXI. Introduc¬ 
tion, edition critica, traduction y notas por Santiago Lopez Moreda, Tomos I-II. 
Universidad de Extremadura, Caceres 1999 (Grammatica Humanistica. Serie Textos. 3) 
833 pp. ISBN 84 7723 357 8 / 84 7723 358 6 

Das Werk De linguae Latinae Elegantia des italienischen Humanisten Lorenzo Valla (Laurentius 
Vallensis) gehort zu den wichtigen Schriften aus dem Humanismus, von denen es noch 
keine textkritische Edition gibt. Diese Liicke erklart sich aus den Umstanden, unter denen 
das Werk noch zu Valias Lebzeiten das Licht sah. Die Elegantiae wurden namlich ohne 
Valias Zustimmung in einer noch sehr vorlaufigen Form von Aurispa veroffendicht. Zu 
einer endgiiltigen Veroffendichung ist es bei Valias Lebzeiten nicht mehr gekommen. Schon 
vor seinem Tode waren zahlreiche, an vielen Stellen erheblich voneinander abweichende 
Versionen der Elegantiae in Umlauf. Die erste gedruckte Edition erschien im Jahre 1471, 
das heiBt vierzehn Jahre nach Valias Tod. 

Lopez Moreda macht glaubhaft (S. 24-5), daB die erste Redaktion der Elegantiae 1441 
und eine zweite Redaktion, fur die Valla eine Anzahl neu entdeckter Werke von u.a. 
Plautus durchgesehen hatte, 1443 erschienen ist. Die endgiiltige Version datiert Lopez 
Moreda auf das Jahr 1448 (S. 25). 

Nach einer Einfiihrung, in der Lopez Moreda kurz Valias Leben (S. 13-6), seine 
Polemiken mit Poggio Bracciolini, Antonio del Rho, Sanchez de las Brozas, Panormita, 
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Facius und Leonardo Bruni (S. 16-22) erortert, geht er naher auf die Elegantiae selbst und 
auf die Bedeutung des BegrifFes elegantia bei den Humanisten ein (S. 23-41). 1 

Lopez Moreda bietet in seinem Buch eine Textausgabe der Elegantiae nebst einer spani- 
schen Ubersetzung. Vor ungefahr dreiBig Jahren haben J. IJsewijn und G. Tournoy zum 
ersten Mai eine Katalogisierung der Handschriften und gedruckten Editionen der Elegantiae 
vorgenommen, mit dem langfristigen Ziel, eine textkritische Edition zu ermoglichen. 2 Dieses 
Ziel ist aber, wegen der oben erwahnten Schwierigkeiten, noch lange nicht in Sicht. Lopez 
Moreda hat sich bei der Wahl des lateinischen Textes auf die Textausgabe von Ienson 
beschrankt, die im Jahre 1471 in Venedig gedruckt wurde. In seinem textkritischen Apparat 
beschrankt Lopez Moreda sich darauf, die Abweichungen gegeniiber den gedruckten 
Editionen von Gryphius (Paris 1532), Aldus (Venedig 1536) und Steelsius (Antwerpen 1557) 
zu verzeichnen. Lopez Moreda bietet also nicht, wie der Titel seines Buches suggeriert, 
eine edition critical vielmehr handelt es sich um eine Neuauflage der Edition von Ienson. 
In den wenigen Fallen in denen Lopez Moreda den Text einer der anderen Editionen 
dem des Ienson vorzieht, handelt es sich auBerdem um eine eindeutige Fehlentscheidung. 
So gibt Lopez Moreda S. 56, Z. 28-29: Minerva quod olei inventrix putatur. Dies ist die Lesart 
von Steelsius; Ienson hat oleae. Die Belegstellen in der klassischen Literatur erweisen aber 
deutlich, daB oleae die korrekte Lesart sein muB, weil Minerva als die Erfinderin des 
Olbaums {plea) und nicht des Olivenols {oleum) dargestellt wird. 3 Warum Lopez Moreda in 
diesem Einzelfall die Lesart des Steelsius vorzieht, wird nicht klar. 

Wie weit die Wissenschaft noch von einer richtigen textkritischen Edition entfernt ist, 
ersieht man aus dem 1993 erschienenen Buch von Mariangela Regoliosi, in dem sie eine 
textkritische Edition des Vorworts zum ersten Buch der Elegantiae prasentiert. 4 Zur 
Rechtfertigung der auf den vorhandenen Handschriften basierenden textkritischen Edition 
dieses einen, nur fiinf Seiten zahlenden, Vorwortes, braucht die Verfasserin mehr als hun- 
dert Seiten. Lopez Moreda ist mit diesem Werk aber nicht vertraut. 5 

In dem von Lopez Moreda gebotenen Text finden sich leider zahlreiche Fehler. So 
gibt er in bestimmten Worten ein f wo ein s zu lesen ist und umgekehrt; so S. 58, Z. 3: 
quemadmodum ab hominibus sit anstatt des korrekten fit] S. 404, Z. 21 fecundus statt secundus . 6 
Auch inhaltlich unterlaufen Lopez Moreda des ofteren Fehler. So gibt er, wo Valla im 
Vorwort zum vierten Buch (S. 406, Z. 34) liber einen Brief von Hieronymus spricht, zu 
Unrecht: epistola ilia ad magnum oratorem, 1 und iibersetzt es mit „la carta del gran orador”. 
Tatsachlich handelt es sich aber nicht um einen „groBen Redner“, sondern weist Valla 
auf den an den Redner Magnus gerichteten Brief LXX des Hieronymus hin. 8 

Neben den FuBnoten, in denen die Abweichungen im Text von Ienson gegeniiber dem 
Text von Gryphius, Aldus und Steelsius verzeichnet werden, bietet Lopez Moreda wei- 
tere FuBnoten, in denen die von Valla gegebenen Zitate aus Werken klassischer Autoren 
identifiziert werden. Diese FuBnoten sind aber alles andere als vollstandig und wimmeln 
geradezu von Fehlern. Wenn wir uns auf das Vorwort zum ersten Buch der Elegantiae 
beschranken (S. 56-64), dann stellt sich heraus, daB Lopez Moreda hier nur S. 62 Z. 21 
ein Zitat von Vergilius identifiziert. Sogar wenn es sich um leicht erkennbare Zitate und 
Anspielungen wie S. 62, Z. 11: Quousque tandem, Quirites . . . handelt, deutet Lopez Moreda 
nicht an, daB es sich um ein Zitat handelt. 9 Schlagen wir das Buch von Regoliosi auf, 10 
so stellt sich heraus, daB sie allein in diesem Vorwort schon siebzehn (!) Zitate aus klassischen 
Autoren identifiziert hat. Diese Nachlassigkeit ist leider beispielhaft fur das ganze Werk 
von Lopez Moreda. 11 Wenn Valla ein Fehler oder eine Ungenauigkeit unterlaufen ist, fehlt 
fast immer eine Erlauterung. 12 Femer schreibt Lopez Moreda die Zitate aus klassischen 
Autoren sehr oft nicht ganz sondern nur teilweise kursiv, so daB der Leser zu Unrecht 
den Eindruck bekommt, daB das Zitat abgeschlossen ist und Valla wieder das Wort hat. 13 

Wiederholt kommt es auch vor, daB Lopez Moreda ein Zitat aus klassischen Autoren 
nicht erkennt. Abgesehen von den schon genannten Beispielen aus dem Vorwort zum 
ersten Buch kann man eine lange Liste von nicht erkannten und unrichtig identifizierten 
Zitaten aufstellen. 14 
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Das Buch von Lopez Moreda ist noch in einem anderen Bereich sehr unbefriedigend. 
Es handelt sich um die Zitate welche Valla den romischen Juristen, insbesondere aus den 
Digesten, entnommen hat. Valla selbst hebt im Vorwort zum dritten Buch nachdriicklich 
hervor, daB er die funfzig Bucher der Digesten von Anfang bis Ende durchgenommen 
und studiert hat, wobei er die groBe Bedeutung dieses juristischen Werkes fur ein gutes 
Verstandnis unzahliger lateinischer Begriffe betont. Es ist daher erstaunlich, daB Lopez 
Moreda sich gerade bei Valias Zitaten romischer Juristen systematisch als iiberfordert 
erweist. Lopez Moreda ist nur mit den Digesten vertraut; 15 Zitate aus Justinians Institutiones 
identifiziert er daher zu Unrecht als Fragmente aus den Digesten, selbst wenn Valla in aller 
Deutlichkeit auf Justinian hinweist. 16 Ferner sagt ihm selbst der Name Tribonian nichts. 17 
Die Hinweise auf Digestenstellen sind auBerordentlich ungenau und oft schlechthin falsch. 18 
Uber die oft erheblichen Unterschiede zwischen dem Wortlaut der von Valla zitierten 
Digestenstellen und dem Text der modernen Standardedition von Mommsen verliert Lopez 
Moreda kein Wort. 19 Auch in der Ubersetzung finden sich manchmal seltsame Sachen. 20 

An alien Ecken und Kanten spurt man, daB Lopez Moreda sich nicht die Miihe gegeben 
hat, nicht-spezifischen Hinweisen Valias sorgfaltig nachzugehen. So erklart Valla in Elegantiae 
III 7 (S. 312), das Wort liberi (“Kinder”) begegne im allgemeinen nur im Plural, aber: 
Liberum tamen pro Jilio et apud Quintilianum et apud Paulum Caiumque reperio. In den FuBnoten 
Lopez Moredas fehlt ein Hinweis auf Quintilian, wohl aber weist er auf zwei Digestenstellen 
hin, und zwar Dig. 26,2,22pr und Dig. 50,16,148pr. Erstere Stelle beinhaltet den folgen- 
den Text: Si quis tutorem dederit Jilio suo servum, quern putabat liberum esse, cum esset serous, is neque 
liber neque tutor erit. Es bedarf wohl keiner Erlauterung, daB das Wort liber hier nicht “Kind, 
Sohn” sondern “frei” bedeutet; auBerdem stammt das Zitat nicht von Paulus sondern von 
Ulpian. Das Zitat ist also falsch. Die zweite Textstelle stammt von Gaius: Non est sine 
liberis, cui vel unus Jilius unave Jilia est: haec enim enuntiatio (( habet liberos” u non habet liberos” sem¬ 
per plurativo numero profertur, sicut et pugillares et codicilli. Dieses Zitat ist also korrekt. 21 Derartige 
Fehlzitate sind gang und gabe; Leser des Buches von Lopez Moreda werden daher alle 
Zitate und Hinweise genau iiberprufen mussen. 

Ein zweites Beispiel: in Elegantiae IV 1 (S. 412-416) bespricht Valla den Bedeutungsunter- 
schied zwischen libertinus und libertus. In diesem Kapitel weist Lopez Moreda auf nur einen 
Digestentext hin, und zwar Dig. 1,5,2lpr. Gerade in diesem Kapitel hatten sich zahlreiche 
Hinweise auf die Digesten finden sollen. Valla sagt (S. 412, Z. 1-2): Libertinus et libertus sola 
elegantiae gratia habent differentiam, quam nec grammatici, nec iurisperiti (quod maxime pudendum est) 
sciunt. Diese Aussage Valias kan man widerlegen durch einen Hinweis auf Dig. 40,15,6 
(Ulpian): quotiens quis libertinum quidem se confitetur, libertum autem Gaii Seii se negat. . . In Z. 18 
sagt Valla: Per libertinum significamus conditionem hominis, sicut per ingenuum\ hier fehlt ein Hinweis 
auf Dig. 1,1,4 (Ulpian): liberi et his contrarium servi et tertium genus liberti, id est hi qui desierunt 
esse servi. In Z. 22 erklart Valla: ut in iure civili: „libertini sunt qui iusta servitute manumissi sunt <( . 
Deutlicher kann ein Hinweis auf die Digesten nicht sein; es handelt sich um Dig. 1,5,6: 
Libertini sunt, qui ex iusta servitute manumissi sunt. Ebenso gehorte zu Z. 23: Quemadmodum e 
contrario: „Ingenui sunt, qui libera matre nati, nec postea servi facti sunt“ ein Hinweis auf Dig. 
1,5,5,2: Ingenui sunt, qui ex matre libera nati sunt , und eventuell auf Just., Inst. l,4pr: Ingenuus 
est, qui statim ut natus est liber est. Lopez Moreda bietet keinerlei Hinweise; somit geschieht 
Valla Unrecht, weil der Leser nicht in der Lage ist, Valias Werk voll zu wiirdigen. 22 Der 
Umstand, daB dem Verfasser die juristische Terminologie nicht gelaufig ist, racht sich auch 
in Elegantiae IV 48: Aliud leges esse aliud iura (S. 474-476). Valla polemisiert gegen die mit- 
telalterlichen Rechtsgelehrten wie Accursius, und erortert dann, daB diese modernen Juristen 
ein Zitat von Paulus, Ulpian oder einem anderen romischen Juristen eine lex nennen; 
diesen Wortgebrauch halt Valla fur inkorrekt, da sich das Wort lex bei den Romern auf 
ganze Gesetze, wie die lex Aquilia, bezog. Diese Polemik kann man nur verstehen, wenn 
man die juristische Terminologie der Glossatoren kennt: diese unterteilen ein Textfragment 
aus den Digesten in tituli und legesP Lopez Moreda ist diese Terminologie nicht gelaufig, 
und daher bleibt in seiner Ubersetzung der Kern der Polemik unklar. 
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In Elegantiae VI 46 (S. 770-2) erortert Valla den BegrifF instratum, mittels eines Zitates 
aus Dig. 50,16,45 (nicht, wie Lopez Moreda zu Unrecht gibt, Dig. 34,2,25,3): Instratum 
Ulpianus inquit omne vestimentum continere, quo amicimur Labeo ait. In Wirklichkeit lautet der 
Text: In strata Ulpianus inquit omne vestimentum continere , quod iniciatur. Zusammen mit Dig. 
42,1,34: si victum vel stratum inferri quis iudicato non patiatur. . . fiihrt dies zu der SchluBfolgerung, 
daB es kein Wort instratum gibt, daB Valla sich geirrt hat und, und daB es stratum oder 
stratus (der 4. Deklination) heiBt. Lopez Moreda verliert hieriiber aber kein Wort. 

Das Buch von Lopez Moreda strotzt von Ungenauigkeiten und Unrichtigkeiten. 24 Auch 
in methodologischer Hinsicht verfahrt Lopez Moreda manchmal nicht einwandfrei. So 
bietet er im Text von Elegantiae VI 59 (S. 796, Z. 8-9) die Lesart: Nec ob id veteratorem esse 
quod liberalibus studiis eruditus sit, iibersetzt dies aber mit „Y por esto mismo debe conside¬ 
rate veterator el que sea experto en los trabajos liberales“, wobei er bemerkt (S. 797, FuBnote 
86): „Hemos optado por la traduction de la variante nam, que dan las ediciones, y no por 
nec , como aparece en la edition de Valla. La congruencia con la diferenciacion entre el 
esclavo veterano y el novicio asi lo requiere.“ Nun hat die beste Handschrift der Digesten, 
der Florentinus (F), die Lesart nam. Auch die Basilica unterstiitzen nam. Die codices deteriores 
aber haben alle nec. Es ist also klar, daB Valla aus letztgenannter Quelle zitiert: daher soli 
auch nec iibersetzt werden. Hier wird emeut klar, daB Lopez Moredas Buch keineswegs 
eine textkritische Edition darstellt. Es ist zwar erfreulich, daB mit Lopez Moredas Arbeit 
eine schon gestaltete, handliche Textausgabe und Ubersetzung von Valias wichtigem Werk 
vorhanden ist, die Arbeit wird aber in keinster Weise den Anforderungen gerecht, die man 
an eine solche Veroffentlichung stellen darf. 

Nijmegen Leon ter Beek 

1 AufschluBreicher ist D. Marsh, Grammar, method, and polemic in Lorenzo Valla’s «Elegantiae», 
in: Rinascimento, 19 (1979), S. 91-116. 

2 Cf. J. IJsewijn - G. Toumoy, Un primo censimento dei manoscritti e delle edizioni a stampa 
degli «Elegantiarum linguae latinae libri sex» di Lorenzo Valla, in: Humanistica Lovaniensia, 18 
(1969), S. 25-41; idd., Nuovi contributi per I’elenco dei manoscritti e delle edizioni delle Elegantiae 
di Lorenzo Valla, in: Humanistica Lovaniensia, 20 (1971), S. 1-3. 

3 Cf. Verg., Georg. 1,18-19: oleaeque Minerva \ inventrix\ Hyg., Fab. 164,1: Minerva quod pri- 
mum in ea terra oleam sevit, Varro, Res rust. 1,2,19; Ov., Nux 12: mirata es oleas saepe Minerva suas; 
Ps.-Quint., Decl. 13,19: inventrix oka Minerva. Auf diese Zitate verweist Lopez Moreda aber 
nicht. 

4 Cf. M. Regoliosi, Nel cantiere del Valla. Elaborazione e montaggio delk «Ekgantk», Roma 1993. 

5 Er erwahnt es nirgendwo und es fehlt in der Bibliographic S. 43-7. 

6 Auch sonst ist der Text alles andere als fehlerfrei. Einige Beispiele: S. 60, Z. 24: everta 
statt eversa\ S. 62, Z. 25: composuerint statt composuerit, S. 280, Z. 22: pothac statt posthac\ S. 
292, Z. 10: coeperunt statt ceperunt, S. 454, Z. 12: mala habeat statt mak habeat ; S. 474, Z. 
22: civilium statt civik; S. 750, Z. 30: cwitais statt civitatis; S. 792, Z. 8: ea statt earn; S. 798, 
Z. 6: Iabolenus statt Iavolenus. Die Akzentuation griechischer Worter ist durchweg unrichtig, 
so S. 60, Z. 13; S. 314, Z. 17-18; S. 450, Z. 13; S. 600, Z. 22; S. 762, Z. 4. 

7 Derselbe Fehler findet sich in dem Standardwerk E. Garin, Prosatori del quattrocento, 
Milano-Napoli [1952], S. 618-9; wahrscheinlich hat Lopez Moreda diesen Text ohne wei- 
teres ubernommen. 

8 Cf. I. Hillberg, Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Epistula, Pars I: Epistulae I-LXX, Vindobonae- 
Lipsiae 1890 (CSEL 54), S. 700-8. 

9 Cf. Cic., Cat. 1,1; Liv. 6,18,5; Sail., Cat. 20,9; Quint. 4,1,68 und 9,2,7. 

10 Cf. Regoliosi 1993 (s.o., Anm. 4), S. 120-5. 

11 Bei Zitaten aus den Psalmen deutet Lopez Moreda manchmal an, daB es sich um 
die Psalmen iuxta LXX (G) oder um die Psalmen iuxta Hebraicum (H) handelt; diese Andeutung 
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fehlt aber S. 158, Z.4: Psalm. 141,4 G; S. 484, Z. 5: Psalm. 104, 23,2 G; S. 554, Z. 4: 
Psalm. 31, 8 G. 

12 So S. 112, Z. 26, wo Valla aus dem XXVII. Buche der Digesten zitiert; in Wirklichkeit 
handelt es sich um Buch XXIX. Auf S. 146, Z. 6 zitiert Valla aus Psalmo undecimo ; Lopez 
Moreda iibersetzt mit “en el salmo XXI”. Tatsachlich hat Valla sich geirrt, aber eine 
Erlauterung ware am Platz gewesen. Auf S. 198, Z. 30 spricht Valla liber Psalm XL, was 
Lopez Moreda in seiner Ubersetzung ohne weiteres ubernimmt. In Wirklichkeit handelt 
es sich aber um Psalm CXL. 

13 Beispiele: S. 452, Z. 17-18: hoc est enim auctoritatem fieri ist noch Zitat von Paulus (in 
der Ubersetzung unrichtig angedeutet); S. 584, Z. 2-3: Et. . . licitatio ist noch Zitat von 
Ulpian (in der Ubersetzung unrichtig angedeutet); S. 750, Z. 23-27 ist vollstandig Zitat 
(im Text nicht, wohl in der Ubersetzung angedeutet); S. 752, Z. 6-8: noch Zitat von 
Marcian (Lopez Moreda, Z. 2, nennt ihn zu Unrecht Marcus); S. 752, Z. 35: appel- 
lantes.. . reponeretur noch Zitat von Gelsus; S. 756, Z. 10-11: vollstandig Zitat von Modestinus; 
S. 756, Z. 12-15: das Zitat von Florentinus geht bis einschlieBlich Z. 15 dicuntur, S. 762, 
Z. 6: Contra. . . ager noch Zitat von Varro; S. 796, Z. 1-9: vollstandig Zitat von Venuleius 
(in der Ubersetzung nicht angedeutet); S. 796, Z. 10-18: vollstandig Zitat von Ulpian (in 
der Ubersetzung nicht angedeutet); S. 798, Z. 15-16: Namque. . . duorum noch Zitat von 
Ulpian; S. 800, Z. 13-16: Ignominiosa. . . exauc tor avisse ist vollstandig Zitat von Ulpian (nicht 
von Julian, wie Valla Z. 13 sagt, ubrigens ohne daB Lopez Moreda diese Verwechslung 
bemerkt); S. 800, Z. 32: Depectus. . . pactus ist Zitat von Ulpian (richtig in der Ubersetzung); 
S. 802, Z. 24-31: vollstandig Zitat von Ulpian (in der Ubersetzung nicht angedeutet). 

14 Beispiele: S. 64, Z. 4: cf. Liv. 5,49,7; S. 124, Z. 3: Priscianum bezieht sich auf Prise., 
Inst. 3,2 (GLK III, S. 93); S. 178, Z. 5 zitiert Valla aus Cic., Brut. 1,1: Quum e Cilicia dece- 
dens Rhodum venissem. In seiner Ubersetzung gibt Lopez Moreda: Quum e Sicilia decedens Rhodum 
venissem , wozu er in einer FuBnote bemerkt: „Cic., Brut. 1,1: Sicilia pro Cilicia “ (sic!) In 
Wirklichkeit haben die Manuskripte Ciceros nur das korrekte Cilicia. Auf S. 204, Z. 24, 
wo Valla aus Ov., Her. 19,76: Copia placandae sit modo parva tui zitiert, identifiziert Lopez 
Moreda dies als Ov., Her. 19, 74, und fiigt hinzu: „Es incorrecto porque solo hay 15 car¬ 
tas/ 4 Was Lopez Moreda sich hier gedacht hat ist ratselhaft. Auf S. 212, Z. 14-15, zitiert 
Valla aus Cassius Hemina, aber nicht aus dem 2. sondern aus dem 4. Buch (cf. H. Peter, 
Historicorum Romanorum reliquiae. Iteratis curis disposuit recensuit praefatus est. Volumen prius, 
Lipsiae 1914, S. 109-10). Auf S. 292, Z. 4-5 fehlt ein Hinweis auf Cic., Mur. 28: si 
mihi. . . stomachum moveritis. Auf S. 308, Z. 5, ist der Hinweis Reg. 1 ,17 in Reg. 3,7,17 zu 
andern. Auf S. 324, Z. 28-29, spricht Valla von seinen libri dialectici. Lopez Moreda sagt 
in einer FuBnote, Valla nehme hier auf Eleg. II 25 Bezug. In Wirklichkeit bezieht Valla 
sich natiirlich auf sein Werk Dialecticae disputationes, an dem Valla in derselben Zeit arbeitete 
und das 1439 veroffentlicht wurde. Auf S. 330, Z. 25 zitiert Valla aus „dem 5. Buch der 
Oden des Horaz“; ein Hinweis darauf, daB es sich um eine Umschreibung des Buches 
der Epoden handelt, ware hier am Platz. Auf S. 334, Z. 14, ist der Hinweis Psal. 8,2,10 
in Psalm. 8,2.10 zu andern. Auf S. 392, Z. 9 ist in der FuBnote „Cic., Sal. 5,5“ in „Ps.- 
Cic., Inv. in Sail. 2,5 (kein buchstabliches Zitat)“ zu andern. Auf S. 396, Z. 21, zitiert Valla 
Cicero: Equites non optimos misisse credo Caesar, nihil ad tuum equitatum. Lopez Moreda sagt 
hierzu in einer FuBnote: „Caes., non invenitur“. Es ist kein Wunder, daB dieses Zitat sich 
bei Caesar nicht findet, weil es, wie Valla im Text deudich sagt, dem Cicero entnommen 
ist, und zwar Cic., Deiot. 8,24. Ubrigens iibersetzt Lopez Moreda hier ad tuum equitatum 
unrichtig mit „para la preparation de tu caballeria“ (soli heiBen: „im Vergleich zu deiner 
Kavallerie“). Auf S. 410-1 identifiziert Lopez Moreda ein Zitat von Euripides lediglich als 
aus der Hecuba stammend; es handelt sich um die Verse 814-9 dieser Tragodie. Auf S. 
442, Z. 20 und Z. 21 verdeutlicht Lopez Moreda zwei Zitaten von dem durch Valla mit 
Namen genannten Boethius nur durch „Boeth.“. Auf S. 490, Z. 9-10, zitiert Valla Cicero: 
Seditio, vel a seorsum sedendo, vel (ut Ciceroni placet) a seorsum eundo dicta. Lopez Moreda gibt 
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keinen Hinweis, es handelt sich aber um ein bei Nonius Marcellus iiberliefertes Zitat aus 
dem 6. Buche des De re publica; cf. M. Tulli Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt omnia. Fasc. 39: 
De re publica librorum sex quae manserunt sextum recognovit K. Ziegler. Accedit ta¬ 
bula, Lipsiae 1964, S. 122: Non., p. 25, 3: seditionis proprietas a M. Tullio manifestata est in lib. 
de re publica VI: ,eaque dissensio civium, quod seorsum eunt alii ad alios, seditio dicituV. Man sehe 
auch Serv., Aen. 1,149: seditio est <dissensio civium>, sicut Cicero ait in de re publica. Auf S. 494, 
Z. 11 hat Lopez Moreda wiederum ein Zitat von Cicero nicht erkannt, und zwar: o mi- 
seram conditionem administrandi consulatus. Lopez Moreda sagt nur: „non invenitur“. In Wirklichkeit 
ist das Zitat aus Cic., Cat. 2,14 entnommen: o condicionem miseram non modo administrandae sed 
etiam conservandae rei publicae. Auf S. 530, Z. 26-27, ist petulansque iuventa moglicherweise ein 
Zitat aus Claud., Epithal. dictum Honorio Aug. et Mariae — Carm. mai. 9,84: quos inter petulans 
alta cervice Iuventas. Auf S. 558, Z. 3-4 ist ein Hinweis auf das bekannte Vincere scis, Hannibal; 
victoria uti nescis (Liv. 22,51,4) zu erganzen. Auf S. 604, Z. 21, ist das Zitat in Hor., Serm. 
1,1,16-17 zu andern. Auf S. 646, Z. 15, fehlt ein Hinweis bei dem Zitat Propositis mortis 
et exilii minis; man sehe Cic., Att. 2,19,1: minae Clodi contentionesque <quae> proponuntur, auf 
derselben Seite fehlt ein Hinweis bei dem Zitat Magnum huic urbi periculum ostenditur, es is 
ein Zitat aus Cic., Div. 2,47: urbi igitur periculum ostenditur. Auf S. 786, Z. 27, gibt Lopez 
Moreda bei einem Zitat aus Festus einen Hinweis auf einen Digestentext; es handelt sich 
aber um Festus, S. 20 Lindsay = S. 22 Muller. Auf S. 776, Z. 21, wo Valla sagt: quod 
per legem illam declaratur XII tabularum: „ Calumniator idem patiatur, quo (sic) reus, si convictus esset“ 
weist Lopez Moreda nur auf „Dig., o Gell.“ hin; in Wirklichkeit zitiert Valla aus Ps.- 
Quint., Decl. 19 arg.: erant enim leges, ut proditor morte puniretur, et calumniator idem pateretur quod 
reus, si convictus esset. 

15 Auffallig und verwirrend wirkt die Art und Weise, wie Lopez Moreda Fragmente aus 
den Digesten zitiert. Er gibt konsequent einen fiinfstelligen Hinweis, z.B. Dig. 20,1,5,1,1. 
Ublich ist ein vierstelliger Hinweis: Buch, Titel, lex und Paragraph. Lopez Moreda weist 
durch die letzte Ziffer (offenbar) dariiberhinaus noch auf die Zeile innerhalb des Paragraphen 
hin, erwahnt aber nicht welche Textausgabe er hierfiir benutzt hat. Jedenfalls nicht die 
Standardedition Th. Mommsen, Digesta Iustiniani Augusti recognovit adsumpto in operis 
societatem Paulo Kruegero. Vol. I-II. Editio altera lucis ope expressa, Berolini 1962-1963. 
Lopez Moredas unubliche Zitierweise offnet Fehlern Tiir und Tor. 

16 Auf S. 492, Z. 34, weist Lopez Moreda auf Gramm. Inst. 4,6,15 stattjust., Inst. 4,6,15 
hin. Ein gutes Beispiel bietet S. 746, Z. 2-6: „Noxae dedere, Iustiniani pace, sive Treboniani 
et sociorum, nam Iustinianus nec iura, nec forsitan Latinas litteras novit, est personae dare, 
sive tradere ob noxam, qua significatur culpa. Ille autem ait: ,Noxa, est corpus quod 
nocuit.‘ “ Es ist deudich, daB ille sich hier auf Iustinianus bezieht, Lopez Moreda weist aber 
auf Dig. 9,1,1,11 hin. In Wirklichkeit handelt es sich um Just., Inst. 4,8,1. Auf S. 747, 
FuBnote 55, sind die Hinweise auf Dig. 35,2,63 und Dig. 50,16,238 verfehlt. Auf S. 748, 
Z. 1, fehlt ein Hinweis in bezug auf das Zitat Testamentum, idem inquit, ex eo appellatur quod 
testatio mentis est. Auch hier bezieht sich idem auf Justinian; gemeint ist Just., Inst. 2,1 Opr. 
Auf S. 784, Z. 17-22 polemisiert Valla gegen den Glossator Accursius, der, nach Aussage 
Valias, die Bedeutung des Wortes lignum verkennt: „qui (sc. Accursius) in Institutionibus, 
ubi dicitur ,appellatione ligni omnis materia significatur, ex qua aedificia fiunti sic inter- 
pretatur, ut caementa, et lapides, immemor a iurisconsultis exponi materiam pro ligno ad 
aedificia utili; quamquam et Cato et Varro et Columella et Plinius qui de agricultura 
scripsere, aliique vivam etiam arborem particulamque illius materiam appellant, et breviter 
omne lignum.“ Hier fehlt ein Hinweis auf Just., Inst. 2,1,29, wo aber nicht von lignum son- 
dern von tignum die Rede ist (dem Gaius, Dig. 50,16,62 — Dig. 41,1,7,10 [mit quibus statt 
qua] entnommen). Die Worte a iurisconsultis exponi materiam pro ligno ad aedificia utili beziehen 
sich auf Dig. 32,55pr (Ulpian): „Ligni appellatio nomen generate est, sed sic separatur, ut 
sit aliquid materia, aliquid lignum. Materia est, quae ad aedificandum fulciendum neces- 
saria est, lignum, quidquid comburendi causa paratum est.“ Fur Cato laBt sich u.a. auf 
Agr. 6,3 und 21,2 verweisen, fur Varro u.a. auf Res rust. 1,22,1 und 1,41,1, fur Columella 
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auf Res rust. 1,2: materiam lapidemque, si necessitas aedificandi coegerit (und passim ), fur Plinius, 
Nat. hist, hatte die Erwahnung passim geniigt (BTL 164 Mai). Auf S. 792, Z. 6-10, wo 
Valla spricht von Iustinianus vero cum Ulpiano in Institutionibus dicens, weist Lopez Moreda auf 
Dig. 20,1,5,1,1 (sic) statt des korrekten Just, Inst. 4,6,7 hin; auBerdem gibt er Z. 8 nicht 
earn sondern das ungrammatikalische ea. 

17 In Elegantiae VI 35, auf S. 747, FuBnote 54, behauptet Lopez Moreda, Trebonianus sei 
der latinisierte Name des Juristen Tryphoninus. In Wirklichkeit war Tribonian der wichtig- 
ste der justinianischen Kompilatoren; cf. H. Heumann - E. Seckel, Handlexikon zu den Quellen 
des romischen Rechts , 10. Auflage, Jena 1907 = Graz 1958, S. 593: ,,528-529 Mitglied der 
Kommission fur die Ausarbeitung des Kodex erster Lesung, 530-533 President der 
Digestenkommission, 533 mit den Professoren Theophilus und Dorotheus in dem mit 
Abfassung der Institutionen betrauten Ausschusse, geistiger Urheber der L decisiones (cf. 
lust. Inst. I 5, 3), 534 erstes Mitglied der Kommission fur die Herstellung des codex repeti- 
tae praelectionis; in hohen Aemtern: magister officiorum, 535ff wieder quaestor, gest. 546 u . 
Man sehe auch Cod. lust. l,17,2pr.9.11.17; A. Berger, Encyclopedic dictionary of Roman law, 
Philadelphia 1953 = 1968, S. 742; T. Honore, Tribonian , London 1978. 

18 Folgende Hinweise sind zu korrigieren: S. 584, Z. 3 lese man Dig. 39,4,9,1-2; S. 584, 
Z. 9 Dig. 18,2,14pr-2; S. 776, Z. 32 Dig. 48,16,lpr-l; S. 778, Z. 4 Dig. 48,16,1,6; S. 782, 
Z. 22 Dig. 47,10,15,11-12; S. 790, Z. 26-29 Dig. 50,16,43-44 (Ulpian beziehungsweise 
Gaius); S. 796, Z. 3 Dig. 21,1,65,2; ibid., Z. 10 Dig. 21,l,37pr. Auf S. 800, Z. 13 ist ein 
Hinweis auf Dig. 3,2,2,2 zu erganzen; in derselben Zeile zitiert Valla irrtumlicherweise 
Julian statt Ulpian. 

19 Als Beispiel diene ein Text von Gaius aus Dig. 39,4,9,1-2 (nicht 1-3, wie Lopez 
Moreda auf S. 584, Z. 3-9 zitiert), wobei ich in eckigen Klammern den Wortlaut der 
Mommsenschen Edition hinzufiige: „Licitatio [locatio] vectigalium, quae calore [calor] lici- 
tantium ultra modum solitae conditionis [conductionis] inflatur, ita demum admittenda 
est, si fideiussores idoneos, et cautionem is, qui licitatione vicerit, offerre paratus sit; ad 
conducendum vectigal invitus nemo compellitur. Et ideo completo [impleto] tempore con¬ 
ditionis [conductionis] alloquendi [elocanda] sunt. Licitatores [reliquatores] vectigalium ad 
iterandam conductionem ante, quam superiori conductioni satis faciant, admittendi non 
sunt“. Auch in anderen von Valla zitierten Texten sind die Unterschiede zum derzeitigen 
Standardedition erheblich, ohne daB Lopez Moreda sie erwahnt. Ein krasser Fall ist auch 
Dig. 47,14,1,1 (S. 710, Z. 19-24), wo es bei Lopez Moreda von oves und ovem die Rede 
ist, wahrend Mommsen boves und bovem hat. Ubrigens ist abigens in Z. 23 (in der Uber- 
setzung auf S. 711 beibehalten) ohne weiteres unrichtig: es soli abigeus heiBen. Eine Ausnahme 
findet sich auf S. 750, Z. 10, wo das durch Valla geschriebene non im Digestentext fehlt 
und Lopez Moreda dies in einer FuBnote erwahnt. Dennoch mutet diese einsame FuBnote 
komisch an, wenn man einige Zeilen spater (S. 750, Z. 31 - S. 752, Z. 8) im Text von 
Dig. 50,16,239,3 zahlreiche durch Lopez Moreda nicht signalisierte Abweichungen gegeniiber 
dem Digestentext von Mommsen feststellt und auBerdem den Namen des Juristen Marcian 
zu Marcus verstummelt sieht. Eine zweite Stelle wo Lopez Moreda selbst Textvarianten 
erwahnt findet sich S. 771, FuBnote 76, wo aber ein Hinweis auf den Text selbst (Dig. 
48,5,35) fehlt. Unerwahnte erhebliche Abweichungen finden sich ferner S. 756, Z. 3-11 
(= Dig. 50,16,60pr), S. 762, Z. 4 (griechisch); S. 762, Z. 27-31 (= Dig. 32,52,1, nicht Dig, 
32,52,2,1); S. 768, Z. 11-16 (ein Text von Marcian, nicht von Marcus), und zwar Dig. 
35,2,91 (nicht Dig. 35,2,1,2). Ferner auf S. 770, Z. 6-10 (= Dig. 48,5,6,1) Abweichungen 
im Griechischen. Ein merkwiirdiger Fall findet sich weiter S. 770-771, wo sich Z. 10 das 
griechische Wort 6iaKopeuaiv findet, in der Ubersetzung das fehlerhafte Siaicojtpeuaiv und 
in den Digesten cpOopav (von Lopez Moreda nicht erwahnt). Auf S. 776, Z. 3, zitiert Valla 
aus Dig. 50,17,65 und Dig. 50,17,177 (die von Lopez Moreda gebotenen Hinweise sind 
unrichtig): Natura cavillationis, quam Graeci aKCop.|ia appellaverunt . . .; in den Digesten findet 
sich aber nicht axcoppa sondern acopvrr|v. Auch hier keine Erlauterung. Im Zitat auf S. 
782, Z. 11-18 (= Dig. 47,10,15,3-5) wimmelt es ebenfalls nur so von Abweichungen 
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gegemiber dem Digestentext. Auf S. 788, in Elegantiae VI 55, erortert Valla die Bedeutung 
der Worter pates, maiores, liberi und posteriores. Valla fangt mit einem Zitat aus Dig. 38.10,10,7 
(nicht, wie Lopez Moreda zu Unrecht gibt, Dig. 38,10,10,8,1) an (Z. 12): „Patres,“ inquit 
Paulus, „usque ad tritavos proprio vocabulo nuncupantur apud Romanos. “ Lopez Moreda erwahnt 
nicht, daB Paulus in den Digesten nicht von patres sondem von parentes spricht, was im 
gegebenen Fall einen groBen Unterschied macht. Auf S. 802, Z. 24-31 ist im Text von 
Dig. 34,2,19-17-19 (nicht nur § 17) obsidiani veientani zum ratselhaften absciani neventani ver- 
ballhomt. 

20 So iibersetzt Lopez Moreda auf S. 293 M. Manlius mit „M. Manilio“, was er, ibid., 
FuBnote 8, wiederholt. Es handelt sich aber nicht um einen Manilius, sondem um den 
bekannten Retter Roms (cf. Liv. 5,47,1-8). Auf S. 782, Z. 15, iibersetzt Lopez Moreda 
adversus bonos mores mit “en relacion a las buenas costumbres”; gemeint ist natiirlich “con- 
trario a las buenas costumbres”. 

21 Hatte Lopez Moreda sich etwas mehr Miihe gegeben, so hatte er folgende Parallelen 
finden konnen: Cod. lust. 3,28,33pr: Si quis suo testamento maximam quidem portionem libero dere- 
linquet (aus dem Jahre 529) und Cod. lust. 5,9,8,4(5): Illius etiam patris, qui in sua potestate talem 
liberum vel liberos habens. . . (aus demselben Jahr). 

22 Auf ahnliche Weise fehlt auf S. 454, Z. 10 ( pupillus) ein Hinweis auf Dig. 50,16,239 
(Pomponius): Pupillus est, qui, cum impubes est, desiit in patris potestate esse aut morte aut emanci- 
patione. Auf S. 474, Z. 25 (ius civile) fehlt ein Hinweis auf Dig. 1,1,7pr (Papinian): Ius autem 
civile est, quod ex legibus, plebis scitis, senatus consultis, decretis principum, auctoritate prudentium venit 
und eventuell auf Just., Inst. 1,2,3: Scriptum ius est lex, plebi scita, senatus consulta, principum 
placita, magistratuum edicta, responsa prudentium. S. 484, Z. 26: Silva et lucus saltusque sic differunt, 
quod silva generalius nomen est; praeterea solet esse caedua ist zweifelsohne teilweise einem Digestentext 
von Gaius, Dig. 50,16,30pr, entnommen: Silva caedua est, ut quidam putant, quae in hoc habetur, 
ut caederetur. Fiir S. 486, Z. 23 (vectigal) cf. Dig. 50,16,17,1 (Ulpian): Publica vectigalia intel- 
legere debemus, ex quibus vectigal jiscus capit. . . Fur S. 500, Z. 6 (; monumentum) cf. Dig. 11,7,2,6 
(Ulpian): Monumentum est, quod memoriae servandae gratia existat, fiir S. 500, Z. 19 cf. Dig. 38,1; 
fur S. 500, Z. 22 cf. Dig. 38,1,1. Fiir S. 626, Z. 30 ( occupare ) cf. Just., Inst. 2,1,12: quod 
enim ante nullius est, id naturali ratione occupanti conceditur. Fiir S. 752, Z. 24 cf. Dig. 15,1,5,4. 
Auf S. 752, Z. 21 ist der Hinweis auf Dig. 15,1,5,4,2 durch Dig. 15,l,4pr zu ersetzen. Auf 
S. 758, Z. 11 ersetze man Dig. 50,16,60,1,1 durch Dig. 50,16,198. Auf S. 762, Z. 7-8 
bezieht Valla sich auf Festus, S. 181 Lindsay = S. 175 Miiller, nicht auf Dig. 50,16,30,2. 
Auf S. 768, Z. 19 ersetze man Dig. 27,3,1,9,1 durch Dig. 27,3,1,8-9. Auf S. 768, Z. 29 
fehlt ein Hinweis auf Dig. 48,5,35pr (mit consuetudinis statt cupidinis). Zu S. 770, Z. 2-3: 
Adulterium in nupta, stuprum in virgine, vel vidua, vel puero committitur erganze man den Hinweis 
auf Dig. 48,5,35,1: Adulterium in nupta admittitur, stuprum in vidua vel virgine vel puero committi¬ 
tur. Auf S. 776, Z. 26, fehlt bei den Hinweis auf Dig. 3,2,4,4 ein Hinweis auf den locus 
geminus Dig. 47,15,lpr (mit altera statt adversa). 

23 Man sehe auch FuBnote 15. 

24 So spricht Valla bei Lopez Moreda in Elegantiae VI 48 (S. 774, Z. 12) von C. Flaccus 
in libro de iure Papiniano , was auf S. 775 in der Ubersetzung lautet: „Granio Flacco en el 
libro del derecho de Papiniano“. Hier hat Lopez Moreda wieder einen Fehler nicht kor- 
rigiert: es handelt sich nicht um den bekannten Juristen Papinian, sondem um eine von 
Sextus (oder Publius) Papirius rund 500 v.C. angelegte Sammlung von leges regiae, das sogen- 
nante ius Papirianum; cf. Dig. 1,2,2,2 (Pomponius): „Et ita leges et ipse (sc. Romulus) curi- 
atas ad populum tulit: tulerunt et sequentes reges. Quae omnes conscriptae exstant in libro 
Sexti Papirii, qui fuit illis temporibus, quibus Superbus Demarathi Corinthii filius, ex prin- 
cipalibus viris. Is liber, ut diximus, appellatur ius civile Papirianum, non quia Papirius de 
suo quicquam ibi adiecit, sed quod leges sine ordine latas in unum contulit; und ibid. 36: 
Fuit autem in primis Publius (sic) Papirius, qui leges regias in unum contulit“. Man sehe 
auch Heumann-Seckel 1907 (s.o., Anm. 17), S. 403; L. Wenger, Die Quellen des romischen 
Rechts , Wien 1953, S. 356-7; Berger 1953 (s.o., Anm. 17), S. 617 (ungenau). 
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Robert Black & Gabriella Pomaro, ‘La consolazione della filosofia’ nel Medioevo e nel Rinascimento 
italiano. Libri di scuola e glosse nei manoscritti fiorentini / Boethius’s ‘Consolation of Philosophy’ 
in Italian Medieval and Renaissance Education. Schoolbooks and their Glosses in Florentine 
Manuscripts. SISMEL: Edizioni del Galuzzo, Florence 2000 (Biblioteche e archivi, 7) 
xxii & 362 pp. with 50 plates. ISBN 88-87027-92-7 

This magnificently published book on the tradition of Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae is the 
first in a projected series of studies of manuscript schoolbooks in Florentine libraries. The 
series will eventually cover all the major school authors, including Cicero, Claudian, Horace, 
Juvenal, Lucan, Ovid, Persius, Sallust, Seneca the Tragedian, Statius, Terence, Valerius 
Maximus and Vergil, as well as minor authors, who were read in the grammar school of 
medieval and renaissance Florence. Out of over 1,300 manuscripts extant in Florentine 
libraries, the authors have identified about 325 which can be regarded as schoolbooks for 
one reason or another. They may, for example, contain the signatures of pupils at school, 
or show other features that clearly point to the classroom, such as elementary marginal 
and interlinear glosses, probationes pennae , and the presence of texts grouped in anthologies 
which reflect contemporary curricula auctorum and syllabus outlines. It is the authors’ inten¬ 
tion to publish a full palaeographical, philological and historical analysis of each manu¬ 
script, giving particular emphasis to its educational context. Judged by the high scholarly 
qualities of the first volume, this series will become a landmark in the study of medieval 
and renaissance schooling in Italy. 

Boethius’ Consolatio Philosophiae was a logical choice with which to open the series. The 
book was immensely popular, and was read by people from different ranks in society. In 
the grammar schools it was widely studied, witness the age-old tradition of glosses and 
commentaries. A sure sign of its popularity is the fact that the 37 MSS of the Consolatio 
found in Florentine libraries and identified as schoolbooks, constitute the largest number of 
MSS for any school text in the survey by Robert Black and Gabriella Pomaro. Among this 
group there are twelve copies signed as schoolbooks—again, the largest number of signed 
school MSS for any author in the survey. In the introduction, written by Black, an explana¬ 
tion is given for its preeminent position among schoolbooks. He shows that the Consolatio 
was a staple in the curriculum of lay and communal schools, holding a transitional position 
between the minor authors (such as Cato’s Distichs , Aesop’s fables, Prudentius’ Dittochaeon, and 
Prosper’s Epigrammata) and major authors (Latin classics such as Horace, Vergil, Ovid, Cicero 
and Sallust). The Consolatio circulated almost always in single-text codices, which sets it 
apart from the minor texts which were normally included in anthologies. Black also suggests 
that allusions to other texts are frequent in major but rare in minor texts. In this respect 
too, the Consolatio seems to belong to the major texts, although it is unclear how many 
allusions are in fact mere sententiae taken from anthologies (compare the summary of the 
authors cited on pp. 6-7 with the list of sententiae on p. 14). On the other hand, the pres¬ 
ence of extensive vernacular glosses suggests that it had more in common with the minor 
texts—which were frequendy glossed in the vulgar tongue—than with the major texts. 

This transitional status of the Consolatio as a school text has been hinted at by earlier 
scholars (e.g. the late Margaret Gibson), but the evidence here presented is the first clear 
proof. Black convincingly relates this point to curricular and institutional specialisation in 
later medieval Italy. Universities catered for the higher disciplines, leaving the teaching of 
grammar to teachers in the grammar and communal schools. The Consolatio became a sta¬ 
ple in the curriculum of these schools, which explains why the glosses are often very sim¬ 
ple and have an overwhelmingly grammatical and philological focus. It is therefore not 
surprising that before the thirteenth century the Consolatio was hardly used as a school text, 
the majority of MSS dating from the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. (Dante’s ref¬ 
erence, made in the first decade of the fourteenth century, to the Consolatio as ‘that book 
known to only a few’ seems to confirm this point; Convivio Il.xii.) Black suggests that the 
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Consolatio did not find much favour in the monastic and ecclesiastical schools more char¬ 
acteristic of twelfth and early thirteenth-century Italy, for ‘before the thirteenth century, 
the text would have entered into a comprehensive and unspecialised curriculum extend¬ 
ing from the rudiments of reading and writing all the way to metaphysics and theology. 
In this context, it was inconceivable that the philosophical, scientific and theological dimen¬ 
sions of the Consolation could have been ignored’ (pp. 28-29). When the Italian situation 
is compared to that in northern Europe, Black’s suggestion seems certainly plausible. 
Remigius of Auxerre (ca. 900), his revisers and William of Conches (ca. 1125) certainly 
did not ignore these dimensions. This does not, however, rule out the possibility that a 
teacher, working even within such a broad and universal curriculum, chose to ignore the 
philosophical and theological aspects and to treat the Consolatio as a grammar text. After 
all, there are MSS from twelfth-century northern Europe which reflect a merely gram¬ 
matical approach similar to the one in later medieval Italy. Why this could not have hap¬ 
pened in twelfth-century Italy is still an open question. 

Black makes several further important observations. He has found extensive use in the 
Florentine MSS of the Boethius commentaries by Remigius of Auxerre and especially by 
William of Conches and Nicholas Trevet. (This should qualify the view, which I have some¬ 
times come across, that humanists appropriated consciously only glosses from the ‘pre¬ 
gothic’ twelfth century.) An interesting discovery is the translation into the vernacular of 
excerpts from William’s commentary as well as extensive extracts from the hitherto un¬ 
identified vernacular translation by Giandino di Carmignano (Florence, BML, PI. 23 dxt. 
11). The question of the use of the vernacular to teach Latin language and literature has 
been subject to some controversy among scholars (see most recently R. Witt, ‘In the Footsteps 
of the Ancients\ Leiden 2000, 194-5, n. 74). Apart from this MS, which seems to be excep¬ 
tional—indeed at present unique—Black is sceptical about the use of vernacular translations 
in Latin education (see his important note on p. 319 n. 522), but he notes that vernacu¬ 
lar glosses are frequently encountered in the MSS (33 out of the 37 Boethius schoolbooks 
in Florence contain vernacular glosses, often by several different commentators in the same 
MS). This seems to place the Consolatio in the category of the minor texts, which were 
glossed in the vernacular far more frequently than the major texts (with notable excep¬ 
tions, see p. 37 n. 59). His conclusions, I think, should soften the sharp edges of the 
debate. 

Another important observation concerns the overwhelmingly philological nature of the 
glosses. It is commonly assumed (e.g. by E. Garin, P. Gehl and P. Grendler) that the 
Consolatio served to teach moral philosophy, but the Florentine MSS show an almost total 
lack of philosophical and moral interest. In general, the intellectual level of the glossing 
is low. This conclusion may not sound spectacular, but it forms a welcome antidote to 
the common view that humanism brought in its train an enhanced preoccupation with 
morals in the classroom, in particular with reference to Italian humanist education. Was 
there any serious preoccupation with moral philosophy in daily classroom activities, apart 
from the elevated claims humanists made when they advertised or defended their cur¬ 
riculum in prefaces, orations, letters and other appropriate literary genres? Previous gen¬ 
erations of scholars often took the humanists’ elevated claims at their face value, claims 
to the effect that their training was essential for turning pupils into virtuous and wise per¬ 
sons, fit to be employed by the ruling elite of state and church. The impact of humanist 
education on society and its ruling classes was taken for granted. This view has recently 
been criticised, but it is still widespread. Black’s conclusion that ‘it is clear at least that 
Renaissance teachers and pupils did not significantly look to Boethius for moral inspira¬ 
tion and guidance’ (p. 23) is therefore important evidence against such a view. In addi¬ 
tion, his introduction contains valuable sections on the commentaries by two famous Italian 
grammar teachers, Pietro da Muglio and Giovanni Travesio, on the Consolatio in Italian 
incunables and on the decline of its popularity among the fifteenth-century humanists. 

The other sections of this volume are equally valuable, although they will probably be 
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studied only by a small group of specialists. Pomaro’s erudite description of the MSS is 
a model of its kind. (A small addition: Florence, BML, PI. 77.3 contains a fragment of a 
Vergil commentary by Trevet; Pomaro, p. 108, is still doubtful about its authenticity, not 
knowing of the important article by M. L. Lord in Mediaeval Studies , 54 (1992), in which 
Trevet’s authorship is proved beyond any doubt.) The third section contains transcriptions 
of substantial extracts of interlinear and marginal glosses, showing (among other things) 
the impact of the commentaries by William of Conches and Nicholas Trevet on the Italian 
school texts. Fifty plates conclude this impressive volume. 

The question is of course to what extent these findings, based on an important but 
local group of MSS, are representative for other regions than Tuscany. A few tentative 
suggestions are in order. Grammar school authors were used as schoolbooks throughout 
Europe, and great differences in the way they were read, or in the grammatical and philo¬ 
logical approaches taken to them, are probably not to be expected. The transitional status 
of the Consolatio is also apparent from transalpine Europe. There is evidence that the Consolatio 
was lectured on in the German universities in the later medieval period, since it is mentioned 
in records from Erfurt, Prague and Vienna. It also appears in a number of ‘Introductions 
to Philosophy’ (for example in a thirteenth-century guide to the Parisian Arts courses), but 
it is unlikely, in the absence of any clear evidence, that it belonged to mainstream university 
teaching. In the transalpine curriculum too, Boethius’ proper place was in the pre-university 
years, that is, in the grammar schools and in the religious houses before students were 
sent to the university. Thus Trevet’s commentary was written at the request of his confreres 
in the Dominican order, and quickly attained a wide dissemination through the international 
network of his Order. The commentary was too long and too complicated for the average 
grammar teacher, so it had to be extracted and cut down to manageable size—a process 
which of course took place both north and south of the Alps, and which resulted not only 
in countless marginal glosses but also in entire commentaries, inspired by Trevet’s, but 
intellectually of a less demanding nature. (One thinks of the commentaries by William 
Wheteley, Tholomaeus de Asinariis, Guglielmo da Cortemilia, and Arnoul Greban.) 

Specialisation in Italian education seems to have resulted in a greater emphasis on 
merely grammatical issues. Certainly this is more apparent in Italian school classes than 
in those of northern Europe. And when the masters in northern European schools too, 
such as Badius Ascensius and Johannes Murmellius, restrict themselves mainly to gram¬ 
mar, their commentaries are still more advanced than the glossing we find in the Florentine 
MSS. In transalpine Europe the Consolatio had always been more than just a school text. 
It was widely read at the courts, and it became very popular among the Brethren of the 
Common Life in the late Middle Ages. Thus, even though some humanists did their best 
to discredit Boethius, ‘whose age was barbarous and hence his prose was flawed’ (as J. C. 
Scaliger wrote), the existence of a varied readership guaranteed a market for (cheap) edi¬ 
tions during the early printing history of the text. If it is true that Boethius was read in 
Italy almost exclusively as a school author, to be replaced by the true auctores maiores, this 
might explain the great difference between the number of incunabular editions of the text: 
eight Italian versus fifty-six transalpine editions (at a conservative estimate). 

My observations could only be made thanks to this excellent book. It is the first detailed 
survey of Boethian manuscripts, being much more than a complement to the Codices Boethiani 
project, which has serious technical limitations, omitting as it does manuscripts which con¬ 
tain only commentaries without the text of the Consolatio , and failing to reconstruct the 
story behind individual manuscripts. It is a significant contribution not only to the study 
of the rich Boethian tradition but also to the debate on the continuity and discontinuity 
of schooling and education in the Middle Ages and Renaissance in general. 
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